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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY 

THE AUTHOR. 


I BEG my Readers to re¬ 
collect, ttt each article^ the title of tliis 
work; for neither have I found myfclf 
capable, nor have I the ambition to 
compofe what is called a fyfiem of go¬ 
vernment. To facrifice every thing to 
the which they frame, is the or¬ 
dinary procedure of almoll all political 
writers. It has not been mine : I have 
chofen merely to deliver in an indepen- 
dant manner my ideas on the fubjeCls 
which fo mightily interefl us at prefent; 
I have contrived that faCls fhould fome- 
a % times 
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llii’.efi fupport opinions, and that reflec¬ 
tions ■fhonkl rife out of fadls. When 
every one contrlL'iites what he knows, 
he ferves his country. 

It iiuift not, liowcvcr, be prefumed, 
tliat each article is dittincf, ^nd entirely 
URConnedted witii the refl'; amidft all 
this difjrdcr, real or app'arcnt, an unity 
will be found in my political principles; 
it ^ill at Icafl l.c feen what arc my pre- 
domin.ant ideas. 1 flatter myfclf that I 
fliall always n})pcar the fincere friend of 
humanity, of liberty and equality. I 
afpire to no otlier praifes. 

All thefc pieces are not new: I have 
taken care to collcdt tliofe which had 
moll affinity with the immediate fub- 
jedts of debate; and there are many 
others whicli I have merely retouched. 
It is not difficult to conceive that the 
revolution, of whicIi I am a decided par- 
tizan, has given them a new tindlure. 
He who advances not, retrogrades: no¬ 
thing 
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thing is more certain than tills axiom, 
cfpccially in the fcicncc or j’.ohiics. 

Politics conflitutc the morality of 
nations; and taken in tlic mofi exten- 
five view, hgnity tlic knowledge of tlie 
means beft aclajitcd to frame lav/s evi¬ 
dently benelleial to the eommuaity. 
Laws are at laft eftablillied for thiC 


French; they foiiglit them in vain for in 
their kings, v/h.o oiiIy I’lneci eommaiicis. 

Thcfe fragments were lanneof d nea,;'- 
ly at the time wia-n 1 ;ti.;.;' 
Portraiis of I he rj : /-uner . 'i'iee 

French confiltntion was yet a dream. : 
and it then aT-y-cared tt; me a r : rd;U’;n 
difficult to decide, among the dhrerent 
kinds of government, wifeh Is j'.rcfm- 
able witli rclpect io iIk l;ap|fmefs ami 
tranquillity of nations. As natural jro- 
licy, however, is immutable, and can 
invariably be applied to the immediate 
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ftate of empires, it will be perceived 
that, amid a few errors, then unavoid¬ 
able, I fliall be found to have forcibly 
and obftinately contended for true prin¬ 
ciples. If we have lately created and 
circulated an artificial property more 
precious than gold, it will^ be found, 
that I publilhcd an addrefs to the Co??.- 
ftilucnt Jtjjemhh long before the decree 
they enacted for this purpofc, and con¬ 
formable to its fpirit. 

What I here publifh is therefore a 
collection of all my antecedent ideas on 
political economy, \vhich fo many wri¬ 
ters on the nature of government have 
perplexed with obfeure refinements; I 
have endeavoured to throw fome light 
on the fubjedf. As I have ever affirmed 
that names govern more than things, I 
have made. it my particular endeavour 
to efface in my mind all the denomina¬ 
te ens l .cbituai and familiar to politicians, 
: After to recognize, if it were poffi- 

ble. 
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ble, the primitive elements of all govern¬ 
ments, and to determine whether each 
of them changed at different epochs and 
thence defended a particular name. 

How eminently attracting are thefe 
grave ftudies which comprehend the 
rights of men I I have felt, in compofmg 
thefe different pieces, the mofl exquifite 
rapture from the perfuafion that I fhould 
banifh opprcffion, by my writings, from 
tlie face of the earth, and fnould unite 
ever)" arm againfl tyrants of every kind, 
ilie cultivation of t’ncfj fludies, which 
tend to th? noble rctTcncration of the 

C> 

human lj:jccles, enlarges our mind, and 
extends the circle of our h-encvolcnce. 
No delight is purer, no fcntiinent is more 
confolliitr, tlian tliis v/hich Vv hifoers tliat 
we may occalionally conlribute to the 
liberty and h:ij)pincfs of our fellow crea* 
tiircs: Thus has God appointed tlie mof!: 


in■* I-' I 
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of thefc engaging and important ideas. 
I advife every writer to apply Inrnfclf to 
this fuhjcct; he will foon be convinced, 
that the fcience which inftructs men to 
live in fociety has profounder charm.s 
than polite literature. Morality and 
politics arc icienccs which brcod tliein- 
fclvcs with that of legihation, or ratlicr 
confiitute with it one fcicr.ee alGne; 
tlicir benefits are daily excrcL'cd; and 
they deferve, therefore, tb.c jjrcfcreiicc 
above all the reft. I re])eat it: tlie 
heart which fliall take that direction, 
will be rewarded even by the excrcifc 
of its happy toils. 

I have long weighed thefe words of 
RouiTeau: “ The fcience of govern¬ 
ment,” fays he, “ is merely a fcience of 
combination, of application, and of ex¬ 
ception, according to times, places, and 
circumftances.” Tiiis paffage has been 
the polar-ftar, to direct my opinion in the 
mofi; perplexing queftions. I conceive, 

therefore, 
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therefore, that we have framed laws 
fuited to our prefent condition. 

The political machine goes on hot- 
witlilianding its irregularities, on this 
account that the tie which binds men 
is the ftrongelt imaginable ; and bccaufe 
the harmony of focicty depends not on 
certain laws delivered with a fupercilious 
air. Fundamental principlos are not 
deranged by a few fliocks; and many de¬ 
fects do not }'Ct adaij public profperity. 
Society refts upon natural laws ; and all 
that 1 liavc written tends to defiroy tlie 
in' umerablc errors occafioned by the 
words liitlierto employed by politicians, 
and to bring back to their luminous 
bafes the vague principles of the feience 
of politics. 

Governments arc no otlicr than hu¬ 
man an'oeiations, and tlicfe fluctuating 
aiibciations ought to reject all thofe 
terms which miflcad, bccaufe they are 
extremely inadequate to the expreflion 

of 
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of tlie relations, the fliocks, and varia¬ 
tions of ftates, as well as of what they 
gain, or what they lofe, in force, in li¬ 
berty, and in happinefs. I have attach¬ 
ed, in this Collection of Fragments, the 
erroneous denominations by whieli the 
bulk of men, ever averfe to reafoning, 
have been blinded, with rel|)e61: to the 
true condition of nations. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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THE TRANSLATOR. 


jdT a crijis when all the Jiates 
of Europe are threatened with politieal 
changes andeonvulfons^ refulting from new 
docirines and new theories on government 
and legijlation^ the fentimenis of a great 
and celebrated writer^ who Jkuns each 
extreme^ and is the blind partizan of no 
caifc^ are of extrenie importatice. The 
produSlion^ a tranfaiion of which is now 
fnbinilied to the Publie, is from the pen 
of the author of the Picture of Paris^ 
and of feveral other works which have 
acquired him a high reputation. In thofe 
of the fragments in which he has lumdlcd 
the various fubjeSis of polity and legifla- 
lion., he difplays much hifiorical learning: 
the faBts he has feparated from aricient 

and 
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a7id modern records^ he coirvci'ts^ hy the 
novel and juji Inferenres he draws front 
thetn^ into lejfons for Vnigs and iiatmis^ 
as hitter againfi untried theories which 
are 7iot warranted hy any experience^ as 
he is againfi ancient ahnfes which, no enf- 
tom can fairly authorize. The fuggef- 
iions that have given ?'ife to many of the 
befi regidations of civil politv embraced 
hy the French revolutiotiifis will he found 
in this worh, at the fame time that its 
author., in examining the mcafures of thefe 
new legifiators., finds much to reprehend. 
Tht'oughout the whole of the fragmetits a 
genuine phiUmthropy is manifefied., and 
the caife of the opprefed boldly averted. 
The tranfiator will only add., that thofe 
who are the hefi informed in hifiory^ will 
fijid^ i?i the fiBs brought forward in this 
W07'ky a mafs of extremely curious infor¬ 
mation., conveyed in a didlmi at once 
nervous and agreeable. 


Jan. 15, 1795. 
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PREFACE. 


N OTWn HSTANDING a celebrated 
Englifli writer fays, “ No book 
was ever fpared out of tendemefs to its 
author,” I conceived, that out of refped 
to the Public, and through the hope of 
conciliating indulgence, I fliould fay a few 
words by way of apology, for a work ufher- 
cd into the world, with all its “ imperfec¬ 
tions on its head,” To deprecate criticifm 
would be necdlefs—I am beneath it—The 
lightening falls on the lofty fane, but pafles 
over the trembling reed without touching 
it»-I will not conceal it—I hope to pleafe 

and 
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and ihtereft—But it is as fair to confefs, 
that this work was compofcd at fuch inter¬ 
vals, and under fuch circumftances, as would 
even damp the fparks of real genius. When 
I firft propofed this undertaking to myfelf, 
1 fondly hoped, that I fiiould give fatis- 
fadlion; at leaft, under this plcafing im- 
preffion, I weighed anchor, and bent my 
fails ; but fcarce had I quitted the fhores, 
when I met with adverfe gales and quick- 
fands, and it was with difficulty I got into 
port. To drop the figure, when I took 
up my pen, I flattered myfelf that I 
(hould have a little leifure to review my 
pall; life, to arrange my anecdotes, and 
above all, to do juftice to the memory 
of thofe who had funk into the grave, and 
who had ferved me in their life-time, but 
I was fbon awakened from this pleafing 
dream. I then hoped I Ihould experience 
more fuccefs when I got into my native 
dement—the fea. I heard a friend of 


mine 
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mine once fay, that the fimple, unaffeded 
narrative of Robinfon Cnifoc, had more 
fcamen than any other book in our lan- 
l^uage. If this is the cafe, faid I to my- 
fclf, I iliall have an opportunity of painting 
the glories of a naval engagement, and the 
pleafures of the fparkling glafs. When 
the thunder of the Britilh cannon funk into 
lilencc, and the ftorm expanded into a 
calm; but before I could accomplifh this 
delirable obje(5t, I found this work, 
fwclled beyond its intended limits. I 
cannot, however, omit this opportunity of 
my fincere thanks to my fubferibers, 
through the medium of whofe favour I 
have been enabled to prefent this feeble 
produdlion to a generous public, and fhall 
feel myfelf amply repaid, fhould any one 
of my readers, inftru<51ed by my misfor¬ 
tunes, be enabled to avoid thofe fhelves and 
rocks on which I have been fo often thrown 
by my imprudence. 

Felix quern faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 




FRAGMENTS. 


OF 

POLITICS AND HISTORY. 


SOCIETY. 


A ristotle terms man a political ai 

mal, that is, an animal living in focic y 
and reproducing the gifts of nature, ■ pable of 
improvement, and confequently end xl with 
a fufceptibility of the focial virtues. 

Nature adopts fociety, and even makes it an 
almofl: univerfal law. Far from dcoeneratins: 
in that Rate, man becomes ftrongcr, and pro- 
trafls his exiftcnce; and if a few individuals be 
crulhed at the bafe of the pyramid, the bulk of 
the race enjoys life with more quiet and con¬ 
venience. 

Society is not an arbitrary or fiirtuitous in- 
Ritution, but founded on the natural ties which 
unite man with his fellow creatures. It is ob- 
ferved, that thofe fpecies of animals are the hap- 
VoL. I. ^ pieft 
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pieft which herd together. Thus bees, ants,aiid 
beavers feem to poflefs the greateft (hare of en¬ 
joyment.—The folitary beaver lofes its fagacity 
and dexterity : and it is fo with man. 

But what advantage has a large fociety over 
a fmall one ? An cxtenfive empire is preferable 
to a petty (late in this refpe£l, that it reftrains 
a greater number of men from quarrels and 
pretenfions, the unavoidable confequences of 
the formation of fociety. 

It has not the inconvenience of fmall dates, 
which, in their collifion, prefent a larger fur- 
face to the fury of difcord. The more you par¬ 
cel out the empire, the more quarrels you will 
breed. The mutual limits, being more con- 
tradled, will occafon a greater number of op- 
pofite intereds; each didri6l will form a fort of 
republic, aftuated by a different fpirit. Hence 
will arife endlefs wars ; fa(dion and rancour will 
become frequent in neighbouring cities whofe 
intereds are difunited ; each party will repeat¬ 
edly change its views, its maders, its dandards. 
The human paliions, more eafily kindled, will 
have a more lading fuel; and a perpetual agita¬ 
tion will be the fruit of the fubdivi(ion of em¬ 
pires. 

The man of ambition (and fuch there are in 
every country) will no longer be redrained by a 

G power 
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power which forbids him every hope; he will 
dare to rear his head, and wield the inftrument 
of death. The mighty body, which, by its pon¬ 
derous mafs, crufhed and ftifled every violent 
fcheme, now broken into a multitude of poli¬ 
tical bodies, will have a greater number of 
mailers, and thence more frequent difputes. 
The flames of war will bla^e forth in each of 
thefe little Hates, and produce accumulated 
miferies. 

In a large government, the theatre of murders 
is eredted on a diftant fpot, and the heart of the 
kingdom enjoys tranquility : The repercuflioii 
of war is hardly felt, and every man fleeps with¬ 
out apprehenfion of beholding his walls fcaled, 
his houfe a prey to flames, and his children 
butchered. 

It is therefore neceflary, that a Hate Ihould 
be of a certain extent, that it may reap the 
real advantage which its fituation fecures. What 
is nobler than to fee the privileges of two bor¬ 
dering provinces adjufted by the fovereigu 
award of populous cities, themfelves fubjedl to 
laws, like private individuals. 

In all thefe difputes no blood is Ihed ; ten 
millions of men, who, in every o^her conjunc¬ 
ture, would infallibly have been employed in 
mutual carnage, are purified by an edufl. • 

B 2 View 
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View all the lavage hords of the new world: 
they are a complication of little confederacies, 
which divide into endlefs branches. Peace they 
fcarcely ever enjoy. When a fpark lights upon 
a fmall tribe, the fire fpreads in all quarters. 

But alas! every thing is balanced. The great 
misfortune of vaft dates is, that they lean to¬ 
wards defpotifm. That immenfe force which 
maintains peace, being infenfibly entrufted to a 
finglc man, foon corrupts his heart. Standing 
alone and without controul, he abufes his power. 
ThrouG;h pride he plunges into wars, that pro¬ 
duce the fame miferies which the date would 
have fuffered, if divided into fmall cantons. Plis 
will is fupreme, and he throws all into com- 
budion. It is true that, by the failure of re- 
lources, peace is more fpeedily reftored than 
in anarchy. 

Large dates are, therefore, in all refpeds pre¬ 
ferable to fmall ones. Vad dominions, like wife, 
admit of the n’od freedom; the name of a fub- 
je<d becomes light when diared among twenty- 
four millions of men. Let us then declare for 
great empires, lince liberty fometimes harafles a 
republic till it is tired of its prerogatives. 

If there were only tu’o or three nations in 
Europe, peace would be incomparably more 
durable. In extending this idea, w’e find a new 

and 
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and admirable plan. The epoch of the prolperity 
of Europe will, perhaps, arrive, when this por¬ 
tion of the globe fhall have fubmitted to the 
authority of one jull: and mild prince. With 
what rapidity would happinels fpread over the 
whole extent of this fuperb monarchy ! What 
vaft labours would be purfued ! The empire 
would by its coherent mafs repofe in peace. All 
the weights and balances which compofe the 
complicated machine of republics, could never 
be compared to this fimple and fingle mover, 
if infpired with juftice and beneficence. But, 
on the other hand, what means remain to be ex- 
haufted, before fuch a throne be filled by a new 
monarch, adlive, vigilant, laborious, jull:, and 
great ! 

Almoft all nations, the mere work of chance, 
ignorant in their origin, have adopted a primary 
error, of which they have not perceived the 
confequences with regard to poflerity. This 
error, has become the bafis of tne political code. 
Deceived by the event, a mofi; dangerous mailer, 
the legillator has accommodated thefe inflitu- 
tions to the wants of the moment ; and time, 
which accumulates the moll fooUlh opinions, 
has far removed the happlell lyllem. Flence 
that incredible diverfity in the dillribution of 
power. The republics which apf>ear in the world, 

B 3 befide 
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befide thofe countries where arbitrary power 
prevails, refemblc the traces of bloonaing health 
on a dead body, that hare flill efcaped the 
ghaftly ravages of corruption. 

In thefe times, when religious and political 
fanaticifm is banifhed from Europe, (hall not a 
happy concurrence of circumftances demon- 
flrate the glory of the human race in the ma- 
jeftic rcpofc of an empire which will comprehend 
all Europe 

It would be a curious political problem to find 
the dimenfions of a kingdom fuited to the genius 
of a fovereign, and to the happinefs and repofe 
of his people. 

The more extenfive a (late is, the more is 
luxury lupported by a larger number, and the 
lighter docs the burden feel. Loft amidft the 

O 

multitude, the individual perceives not fo much 
the weight of power. 

Great dates change their afpeft with the 
greateft degree of rapidity. Amidft all thefe 
tranfa(5llons, which convulfe Europe and fuf- 
pend our timorous and uneafy admiration, a 
flight fever, a fall from a horfe, fweeps from 
the feene one of the principal aiftors, and pro¬ 
duces a new combination of events and of ideas. 
What appeared impradlicable, impoftible yef- 
terday, is to-day elfeeled with eafe. The man 

who 
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who yefterday was judged criminal, is to¬ 
day efteemed a virtuous citizen. Every thing 
changes in a day, becaufe in great ftates the 
work of the paffions is variable, and the hrft who 
puts them in play is in a manner abfolute. 


DEFECTIVENESS OF CERTAIN SCIENCES. 

THE laws of attradion and repulfion are laws 
with the nature of which we are ftill unac¬ 
quainted. How can we conceive that thcfe two 
oppofite powers fhould be fo happily combined, 
as to produce all the wonders which we fee ? 
The Newtonian fyftem does not enlighten our 
underftanding: I perceive that it even contains 
impoffibilities ; and in a little time it will be 
exploded. 

But of what importance are the ingenuity and 
parade of man in thefe lofty conceptionsIs it 
not better for him to live happy and good, fince 
happinefs is with him the main queftion ? 

A wife policy, which weakens neceffary ills 
and multiplies benefits, is preferable to all thefe 
pompous fyftems of aftronomy ; for I repeat it, 
the main queftion is happinefs. 

A wife policy enables man to difplay all his 
faculties; it refifts the agents of deftrudion, 

B 4 doubles 
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doubles our pleafures, and confers on us a 
greater portion of happinefs than we had rea- 
Ibn to expebl. Through its continued vigilance 
its ablion is multiplied wherever it becomes moft 
ncccffary ; and it extends its refourccs to be¬ 
llow on the unfortuiiate the benefits of fociety. 

Newton has determined that fcarlet is not 
red ; Malbranehc that we live in a world in which 
there are no corpufcles—nothin^: material. Be 
it fo : 1 prefer to thefe fine things the injunilion 
of the police not to pluck the blue-bottle in the 
corn fields during the harveft time. 


ON MAN 

OVER the whole earth the want of fubfifl- 
cncc has made man a covetous being; every 
\vljere it iuis p-iit arni-> i;i his hand, at one time 
to cldputc tiie grounds r'cr-run with briars, at 
anotiier the lields covered with corn, at another 
the rctrerf of tins tcrdl:; and ihc uncertain fur- 
face or the ocean. Nature has commanded him 
to llrip the globs or to pcrlili. lie rcquiics fub- 
Rances for food, for cloathing, and for lodging: 
he has found means to tear iron from the bowels 
of the earth to fubdue the brute creation, and 
has turned againil himfclf that metal which gave 

him 
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him the dominion of the univerfe. It is nature 
which, beftowing a voracious appetite, has en¬ 
joined him the carnage of other living -crea¬ 
tures. He would die of hunger in three-fourths 
of the globe, if he had not contrived to fabri¬ 
cate the bow and harpon, and to conftrudt a 
canoe, to go in queft of fifh. His cxiftence is 
founded on the deftruAion of a multitude of 
animals. 

But laws intervene to eftablifh order in the 
moral world, to which the phylical world is at 
lafl fubje£led. Laws eftablifti agriculture, in- 
duftry, commerce, and the fciencc of govern¬ 
ment. Labour procures man enjoyment, and 
puts him in polTeflion of all the fertility of the 
earth : the fruit becomes the property of him 
who planted the tree. The arts, in their train, 
multiply the production, and difplay the libera¬ 
lity of nature. Man w’as entitled to every en¬ 
joyment ; he W'as rendered happy. The laws 
of policy agreed fometimes with thofe of natu¬ 
ral morality; all kinds of governments pro¬ 
tected the induflry of citizens, and eftablifhed 
juftice as the only means of encouraging labour; 
finally, man, born to aCt, to enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages which he can procure by the exercife of 
his phyfical and moral faculties, owed his hap- 
pinefs to the primoeval laws, almoft all originally 
call in juft and ufeful moulds. 
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The ftate of man was not then a ftate of war, 
as Hobbes pretends. His primitive charader 
difpofed him to anxiety, and confequcntly to 
.? union. We cannot imigine freemen, fcattered 
IK at great intervals over the globe, and feeking 
fi their mutual deftrudion. They would rather 
avoid eacli other, till fome relation fliould occur 
between them, and then would become more 
clofely connecltd th,m the individuals of a po- 
iiihcd fociety. No fufficient reafon can be dil- 
covered tc prompt them to mutual maflacre. 

I\u' from wondering how men could colledt 
in fociety, we are aftonilhed that they could 
fnblift a moment in the date of nature. Inftinft 
did not give birth to general fociety, but only 
to particular affociations ; and thefe conneflions 
are the moft intimate. 

General fociety is only a flow aggregation of 
particular focieties. When the general fociety 
difunites, that is, when the fpirit of faflion 
begins, it is the fime focial love (who would at 
firfl: believe it !) which being too confined in its 
objects, becomes pernicious. This deftroying 
principle fprings from the natural affeftions, 
fince it often diffolves focieties by the fame laws 
by which it formed them. It is the fame pro- 
penfity which afls blindly; it is a legitimate 
paflion, but which, from its being ill direded or 
too violent, engenders fadions. 
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Men, far from efleeming each other equal, 
arc all difpofed to recognize a chief, from 
wliom they are willing to receive laws. They 
all feel the neceflity of government; they dif- 
cover inftin6lively, that extreme liberty would 
produce extreme diforder ; and humane inftitu- 
lions are politively the inftitutions of nature. 

If it were impffioble for man to meliorate his 
condition, what advantage could he derive from 
that underftanding which diflinguithes him from 
the brutes. He fet up a government, becaule 
he felt himfelf governed by his padions ; he 
flrctchcd out his hands to the enlightened man, 
bccaufe he felt himfelf ignorant, and judged 
that his inclination, diredled by the intelligence 
of another, would be enabled to approach the 
natural order of things with greater certainty. 

Tet us not fuppofe that the principles of go¬ 
vernment are one of thofe chimeras engendered 
in the depths of metaphyfics. The author of 
nature, after diffufing order on all fides, left not 
to chance the lot of humanity. Man, called to 
live in fociety, carries in his own breaft the fa¬ 
culty of perceiving its moral laws, of combining 
them, of weighing their real utility in practice; 
and by confidering thofe which can mofl: influ¬ 
ence his happinefs, to form them at leafl: into 
he fcience of government: by examining thole 

which 
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which moft influence the mind, this knowledge, 
the moft eflential to man, muft carry him to a 
high pitch of perfeftion, after having long wan¬ 
dered in the arts of curiofity. Truth every day 
advances a ftep; and after fo much light is 
ftruck out, fo many reflexions acquired on this 
fubjeX, there will undoubtedly reftilt a brighter 
piXure, of which we lhall be enabled to com¬ 
prehend the delign and the plan. The fpirit of 
jfhilofophy will then have reafon to boafts its 
having begun the happinefs of the whole hu¬ 
man race. 

The origin of that fociety which we are in 
fcarch of, is to be found among the wandering 
tribes of the new world. There we behold how 
man aflbeiates with man, and there w'e perceive 
the foundation of laws, the plan of legiflators, 
and their views confined to the prefent moment. 

Chieftains or leaders have every where pre¬ 
ceded law-givers, bccaufe the abufe of reafon is 
prior to the ufe of it. After fuffering calamities 
through weaknefs, or ignorance, men grow wife 
by their neceflitics. 

The individual will is often fufpicious, but 
the general will is always good, and can never 
deceive. By what figii (hall we know it ? By 
the open call of the general and common in- 
tereft. 


IRON 
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IRON iN THE HAND OF MAN. 

I LOVE to figure to myfelf the firfi; opera¬ 
tions of the arts upon the earth. ■ Behold ! the 
hatchet enters the forefts, and the wild beafts, 
flruck with alarm, abandon their dens to men, 
who, with iron and fire, open fpacious alleys in 
woods where the earth, by the exuberance of 
her ufelefs produftions, becomes a burden to 
herfelf. 

The rays of the fun have purified the poi- 
foned foil, where the uprooted pines and old 
trunks, exhaufted by thick garlands of parafitical 
plants, gave to vegetation a hideous afpe<fl: the 
marflies, concealed beneath heaps of rotten leaves, 
bred hideous infefts ; a vent is given to thefe 
ilagnant waters. The air corre£ts the cxtenfivc 
humidity,—a temperature the mofl pernicious 
to our fpecies. Habitations arife in the fame 
fpots from whence ferocious animals, lurking 
under the cluftering boughs, darted out upon 
their prey. 

Infiead of the poifonous plants on which the 
quadruped and man languiflied alike, too near 
the green carpet of the fens, we now fee the 
treafures of a wholefome and fmiling hulbandry 
fpring up! and fportive flocks now gambol 

where 
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where the hideous ferpent irns wont to fhed hu 

venom. 

Such in our own times were the operations 
of the amcrican colonlfls, when they entered 
thofe filent retreats that required the aftion of 
a free air and the quickening influence of the 
fun, to purge the water and the earth. 

The intention of the Creator, in beflowing 
the arts, feems particularly to have provided the 
permanent means of aflociating men. Human 
fociety cnteis into the plan of God, not only as 
a certain efl'cft, but as a principal objedf to which 
mo ft other elTedts are meant to concur. 

Without fociety, there is no affinity, no vir¬ 
tue ; no knowledge of the Great Being, of our 
own duties, of our capability of improvement, 
of the happy developcment of our intelle6lual 
faculties. What indeed is the human race, dif- 
perfed, without morality, without notions of re¬ 
ligion or virtue, knowing neither to admire nor 
to contemplate the wonders of the creation ? 
Society gives the neceffary inftruftion to man; 
and to the profperity which it affords in this 
world, it joins the hope of a future felicity in 
a new order of things. For the great and fub- 
lime idea of final caufes difclofed itfelf only in 
improved fociety, in which we perceive the con¬ 
currence of the rays of eternal wifdom. 


The 
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To endeavour to prove that the condition ot 
he people of Europe is lefs defirable than that ot' 
le Caribs or Hottentots ; or that the man who 
sercifes the arts is lefs happy merely by reafon 
r his employment ; that if all his knowledge 
'ere confined to run, to leap, to wreftle, to 
irow a ftone, to climb a tree, and all his occu- 
ation to fatisfy the craviiigs of nature, and then, 
oid of thought, to (lumber at the foot of a 
ee ;—this, I fay, is to play on the furface of 
lings for the fake of difplaying a brilliant elo- 
uence. 

The arts and fciences have doubtlefs their 
.conveniences : but are thefe inconveniences 
1 be put 1!) competition with the advantages 
Inch ref alt from them ? Can they be com- 
ircd with the evils which follow the negleft of 
lem ? When men were without the arts, they 
ere obliged, like familhed wolves, to fally 
rth from their retreats in purfuit of prey. 
hey were continually engaged in deftroying 
ch other, that they might not be dcllroyed by 
mine. Hence the inundation of thofe barba- 
u.i holds, which fear could no longer confine 
i ti\c ihores of the ocean, or behind the moun- 
ins of the north. They migrated perpetually 
on their barren abodes to the regions of the 
util, and there deftroyed every thing, till they 
ere deftroyed themfclves. 
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Notwithftanding all the bleffings which nt- 
nature has lavilhed on man, he would have re* 
niaincd poor and miferablc, without the benefit 
of political laws, which increafe the force and 
enjoyment of a people, which banilh famine, 
which break the yoke of flavery, and laftly, 
which inib'ucl individuals concerning their re- 
fpeSive rights. 

Wife political laws collefl into a focus abund¬ 
ance and liberty, and prevent men from be¬ 
coming the Haves of their fellows ! Political 
laws alfo, by confining nations W'ithin prudent 
limits, hinder them from rufliing againll each 
other. Small tribes are fubjefl to this accident, 
as well as mighty dates, when the means of 
fubfiftance arc not founded on the focial laws. 

Let us conclude, therefore, that men are only 
unhappy becaufe tlaey are not fufficiently in- 
dudrious. 


FALSE SIMILITUDE. 

TO compare a date to the human body is a 
fimilitude which, repeated a thoufand times, 
has been the fource of adonifhing errors. 
Mennius’s dory is ingenious; but ought we to 
compare political bodies with the human body, 

in 
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in which all the parts are eonne(!il:ecl and have a 
necelTary correfpondence, infomuch, that when 
one part fufFers the whole futiers cf courlc ? 
li not this a moll: grofs abufc of limilitudes ? 
], who am a I'ubjeft, am never fo near to the 
foverel^n as the toe is to the diaphragm ; and 
does thc'fovercign really fuffer when 11’ulfer, as 
is fare to be the cafe in the animal economy ? 
When tlic royal llomach digells does the chyle 
flow to me ? I'hcfe old companions are lb very 
faulty in reafoiv ble application, that they ought 
to be entirely abandoned ; and by fuch images 
as thcTe weak minds liave been led into very 
great errors. 

It is certain that a flate Ihould form but one 
whole; it is, however, ul'ually compoled of 
two powers, which, by tlieir contention, main¬ 
tain an equilibrium, Thele powers arc kept in 
cquip(/de by a third ; and while in the human 
be)dy a healtliful Hate cannot be other than 
univerlal, it is not polliblc in the focial body for 
an equality of enjoyments to fubfift. With 
thofe who think correctly difputcs are not lall- 
mg ; and it flrikes me that in a political argu¬ 
ment the fimilitude of Meiuiius will be no 
longer quoted. 

In a State there are unremittingly a flux and 
reflux ol power. The pronrellion from one form 

VoL. I. of 
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of government to another, although infenfible, 
is real; and laws, as well as the bafis of funda¬ 
mental principles, are fubjeel to variations. 

Under the tyranny of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Nero, Rome Rill gloried in the title of Republic: 
it once more became effectually fuch under the 
dominion of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, al¬ 
though theie were fovereigns. It had alio its 
days of liberty during the reign of Gallienus ; 
and when thirty men difputed the fovereign 
authority for the Ipace of fevetr or eight years, 
its military democracy was productive of lels 
milciiief than the defpotifms of Caligula and 
Nero. 

It has been faid that every State has its birth, 
its virile feafon, and its old age. Thefe images 
carry with them a tendency to error; the forms 
indeed change, but the earth, the foil, and the 
inhabitants are ftill the fame. An empire is 
fometimes flr onger, fometimes weaker; it is 
rc-eftablillied, it predominates, and it carries the 
fame name, while its conftitution is no longer 
the fame. 

The intemperate love of liberty may precipi¬ 
tate its hcedlels partizans into flavery. The 
moft lalutary laws may be converted into poifon. 
In politics general principles are nugatory and 
evidently falfe. 


True 
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True liberty does not confift in having no 
dependance on any authority ; but is compatible 
with retraining laws. When the fovercign 
himrelf is obliged to conform to laws to which 
the rich fubjedls arc made to bow, I can pro¬ 
nounce without hefitating: this government is 
not a bad one. 

What have thofe gained v\'ho live under your 
laws ? This is the queftion I fhall put to every 
government. Whatever name it may bear, if 
tlie fuhjedts tell me—“ we are not difeontent- 
ed”—if I hear thefe words, I fay, I fliall praife 
even defpotifm. 

When I fliall perceive in any nation that the 
taxes have been fo diminiflied as to be fcarcely 
felt, I fliall fay : here a father reigns. If the 
burthens arc heavy, and the people bear them 
without murmuring, I fliall fay : this nation is 
free and enlightened. But if a nation groan un- 
der its taxation, flill fuppoting it, howev'er, fup- 
portable, I fliall fay : thefe people do not love 
their country; here each individual thinks 
lolely of himfelf. 

On the fubjetl of government there are in¬ 
numerable theories, all of them very good upon 
paper. They are fuited to every character and 
to every difpofition. I'hc theory of the econo- 
niifls is juft as good as that of Plato : each of 
C 3 thefe 
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thcfc would fway the world, provided the world 
would allow itlelf to be fo governed ; but the 
mlfchicf is, that it requires phyfieal powers to 
keep it conilantly in action. 

Moral ideas come next. Thefe have great 
weight, but not until they are blended with the 
felf-moving powers of an empire. 

Govcrnmtnts arc fulyccl to difeafes and re¬ 
volutions occalioncd by the law of friction. Ex¬ 
perience, reafonings, and the mofl: admirable 
theories are here of no avail, fince the political 
movements will have their ufual courfe. 

\\h)uld it be fufHcicPt to have reared the edi¬ 
fice of public liberty, if the legiflaturc were not 
afterwards to lecure t!ic private liberty of the 
meaneft of the citizens ? If the depolitary of the 
public force can difpofe of a citizen according 
to the caprices of his grandeur, or if the credit 
and fortune of individuals hinge entirely on the 
will of a prince, then is the dignity of man de¬ 
graded. Man fhould have no other judges than 
his equals ; but fuch a privilege is rarely to he 
met witi'... becaufc the conqueft and maintenance 
of it aic difficult. In the conflitntion of every 
governmei'.t tf 's is the moft effential point to 
be obtained : now if this danger be forefeen and 
clnnated ioi ever by the law ; if this facred and 
ten’Ll. ; v'A'cr belong folely to the tribunals 

which 
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which are a check on authority, court favour, 
and intrigue, then are the powers of the, Ihitc 
happily combined, and then does focial order 
fubfill. 

The habeas corpus ai 5 h paffed in England in 
the thirty-firfl: year of the reign of Charles II. 
is cfteclually the triumph of the Rritidi legifla- 
tion, and to every mind capable of reflecling on 
thefe profound fubjc^fls, mull; appear the chej- 
d'ituvrc of policy, wildom, and humanity. 

Let any nation whatever obtain fuch a law, 
and every ufcful refoiin will be found to fpring 
from it. But fo noble a conqucB, which rcltorcs 
to every man his natural dignity, can belong to a 
nation alone already dlfpofed to feel all its julticc 
and all its importance. 

This celebrated acl is in a manner become 
the fecond viagna ebarta of the Englilh : on fo 
important an occafion they have given no fcopc 
to an arbitrary will. We are far from thole 
great and precious formalities which remind 
princes that every punilhment arbitrarily award¬ 
ed is a violation of the facial compaft. \Vc 
have allowed the encrcai'c of this power, already 
lo terrible by the affumption of the executive 
authority, of a power fo alarming which it is 
not difficult to abufe. We have, however, by 
eur verbal difcourles and writiinjs made fomc 
C 3 refiltance; 
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refiflancc ; and with all the zeal of patriotilm, 
and all the eloquence which is infpired by the 
love of huinanitv, have unccafinglv intimidated 
thofe wiio have been appointed the arbiters of 
the lot of others. Illegp.l imprifonments have 
been latterly leis frequent, and the whole nation 
has, as it were, become tvitnefs to the adieus 
of the prince, tacitly requiring of him an ac¬ 
count of the exeicife of his redoubtable au¬ 
thority. 

by has the fine kingdom of Poland, no'- 
witli(t.intiing a!! its advantages, been unable 
to attain tht lank ot a rcfpcdable power ? Bc- 
cauh th.c lights of man are there effentially vio¬ 
lated by tile piivilcgcs of the grandees, and bc- 
caelc tiie diftlrcnt p.arts e^f which the Polifli 
conflltution is compofed, bearing too unequally 
on each (''tlicr, prevent the cflablifliment of an 
cquilibiium. No \igonr can be looked for in a 
nation of which two thirds of the inhabitatits 
arc in a llatc of perpetual degradation ; under 
liicli elrcumfrancts the nobllltv, having no longer 
any moderation, harafs the people, and difplay 
to the w orld the conftant fpedaclc of intcflinc 
divifions. To regenerate fuch a kingdom wmuld 
require its entire fubvcrfion, fmee no efficaci¬ 
ous pohee can be efiabliffied in a ftatc, unlefs 
there be a jufl: cquipoife between the different 

ordeu 
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orders of which that flate is compofed. When, 
on the other hand, the equilibrium is entirely 
deftroyed, it is irnpofllble for any individual to 
contribute towardb the public weal ; and the 
deftruAion itfelt of the government is pre¬ 
ferable to that flagnation by which the police is 
utterly corrupted. 

The writers who have invefligated tlic for¬ 
mation of focitties among men, hav^e lome of 
them recurred to chance, others to fear, or a 
con)puifory force. While locicty cxiils, accord¬ 
ing to the firfi: appointment of nature, tiicv have 
made all the caules to confifl: in the renroduc- 
ion and prefervation of the human fpecies. But 
love, and the defire of mutual affiilance, appear 
to me to have formed the firft bond of union. 


SUPPOSITION. 

IT is a whimfeal idea, but nevcrthelefs in- 
ifrudivc, to imagine on a fudden the admini- 
flrators of hates entirely vanhhed. Alluredly, 
governments would not be dilTolved, hill lefs 
fociety ; yet the adminihrators believe that every 
thing is performed by themlclvcs. 

The people, upon this hippofition, would 
fuddcnly require a nevv legihative authority. 

C 4 The 
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The change of perfons would hardly be per¬ 
ceived, fo pcnriaiicrt is the original form of 
Ibcietics. Anarchy i-'. fo contraiy to the natural 
order of t’jings, that the bends of fociety term 
and extend of thenilclves. Is there a govern¬ 
ment in the world without laws ? Whit ;]dicu- 
lous folly in certain minillcrs of flates, to fancy 
tliat wh: out tLcm focieLy would only be a con- 
fufed multitude, without order and witnoui 
union ! Metr obey, bccaulc they have a h’w cn- 
gravi d on th.r ir heait, and bccauie the trauj- 
greffor leek-, (udv !•.' uilfcmLlc, and not to iuf- 
id V Iv. i C! itne. 

()lh> I nwi'iiicr'^. filed witit fane eiuincrical 
liolion>, tliit the pco’j.'le being Igiuu'ant, 

it would e.NpC'ic the il.ic to tot.:! ruin, if thelt 
pr. iumntuou:. Ivilcrn \-.eiv ih,.k..i'i. 'i'iu'v know 
not, tluit tincelxoh, iuoec I-'cn diiKfid, a.rd 
even witlwut lx)'''ks, llw \ aie, by tnd.tj.oi 

alone, juvpared to become tii( ii ov. n lc'.:’;;,’t; r■, 
to iacri'ice 'mieii on the one hand, in onicr to 
gam on the othicr. biiVin h emhemteiis the ira)A 
ignorant in monvenrs 'of iigiia! importance, and 
never are they miftaken duri;;g great revolu¬ 
tions. liiftory fully coiifnais this maxim. Not- 
'■.vithilanding grievous lubjccts of complaint and 
ciifcontenc, the peojde will nut proceed to radical 
thaiygcs, to the abolition of royalty, for ccyampic, 
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in great flates ; for the people, I repeat it, will 
en.lnre Tnany oppreflions. They may be ihkl to 
be pbiloibplrlcal, fnee they hear with certain 
unjuh and v(xations laws, for the fake of others 
■\vl;ich arc g''cat and luhlirac; they may be faid 
to have maue every allowance for human frailty 
in the conduft of their adminiftrators; they 
conlent not to bear the name of rebels till they 
have fnffic’ent pretext, and fulticiei.t force to 
fanrtiiV that title : tlien they introduce the flate 
of vvc", and, well knowing that thereby they 
c'>pofe themfclvcs to great misfortunes, they 
riiredl thi.ir attacks againll an oppreilive autho- 
rirv, wl'.icb, they aver, is n;',t founded on their 
coufitution or laws of government; they^ may 
be mijlakcn about words, but their rcafonings 
arc iound, for thej' feel the neceffity, amidfl: the 
mof; terrible damjcrs, of formincr anew the focial 
C('ropabi. If weak, tlicy murmur, they exclaim, 
they contemn, they detef'e; if powerful, they 
coi.-hlini the balance, and exult in the victory. 
And wlto were the frll Icgifiators ? Men, 
ho the day before were branded with the ap¬ 
pellation of rebels. Would obedience be honour¬ 
able, were it altogether pahivc ? I fee the people 
cvciy where more difpofed to luffer than to 
relifl:, and for this I admire and refpefi: them : 
nothing feems more oppolite to their ideas than 

a revolt. 
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a revolt, and when that period arrives, I am 
almoh tempted to believe, that the rchllanee is 
lawful, and that they have been opprelTed by a 
thouiand invifiblc hands. 

Two or three men may be led all ray by their 
pahions, and hurried into ddoider.i, winch rile 
to the level of their pride. But wlicn a w hole 
people are unhinged and tiirov, n into violei'.t 
comnn)tion, a people wlio expole a.n amj:lc front 
to fo many wounds, and amoisg '.'.horn the le- 
UJiion of power i'^ fo difficult; they nuilr have 
been lurely and decjdy har.dicd and abu'ed. ALio ! 
inuft the people always he expoied to ihe fury 
of avarice and the cru(.ity of onprcjllon ? Re- 
fiftancc, that is rcatdion, bec(;mes, therehe.-e, 
inevitable in many circumitances. Eve;y ruing 
has its limits, and as Locke fays, the lupreme 
powci, whatever it may be, returns to the com¬ 
munity. 


ORIGINAL FOUNDATION, 

GO\ ERNMEN I S arc analogous to the 
force oi' the fentiments winch 2:a\e them birth : 
the Romans were conquerors, bccaufe the hrft 
founders were robbers; China, founded on the 
flrongcd; lentiments of humanity, fubfifts by 

the 
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the immutability of its rights. Religious na¬ 
tions are difcinguinrcd by a fiinatlcal attach¬ 
ment to their creed. Thus every people’finds 
the lource of its polity in the work of nature : 
The manners of the Creeks and Romans were 
the mod; faithful pidtures of their governments. 
The national body will reprefent the ancient 
ie si Hat ion. 

Political principles are only good in propor¬ 
tion as their balls is cftablilhcd on the real man¬ 
ners of a people. 

Tile parallel of the prefent Rate of Europe, 
with that of the other parts of the earth, would 
throw a clear light upon the conqucRs of the 
Romans ; and it would be perceived whether 
the univerfe has gained or loR by this great re¬ 
volution. 

Governments derived their oricrin from na- 

O 

tural fentiment; they were, athrfl, unacquaint¬ 
ed either with principles, or the public exercife 
of thele fentiments ; they had an irnprelfion of 
the moral idea of juRice, and of the abRradl no¬ 
tion of liberty. The authority of reafon gave 
place to a political eflablifliment. This is eafily 
conceived ; hut in whatever he does, man ad¬ 
vances Rep by Rep. I aRlgn to the art of go¬ 
vernment, the fame oriein as to all the other 
arts; it is nature that fupplics the hints. An 

intelligent 
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intelligent man profits by thefe, and collects the 
local dilpofitions under one point of view. Ob- 
fei-ve that all the ancient ifates valued them- 
feives upon a fingle legiflator. Thus, in thofe 
remote times, the aftion of unity upon the mals 
of men’s minds was felt in the fame manner as, 
in polilhed ages, national pride is infpired by a 
W'ritcr, a law-giver, a conqueror. Hardly can 
the Egyptian decypher the inferiptions wliicli 
declare his pafl greatnefs, and the reft of the 
earth extols the country which has fubmitted 
to tlie yoke of the Ethiopeans, of the Perfiansi 
of the Greeks, of the Romans, of the Arabs, 
of the Circafiians, and of the Turks. 

But it is ridiculous, in modern authors, to 
fpcak of ancient conftitutions, and to propofc 
tliem as models, when gun-powder, mechanics, 
the mariner’s compafs, tadlics, the arts, and 
Chriftianity have produced a total change of 
circumftances. What rcfemblance has Eacede- 
mon to Paris r What would Lycurgus fay, if 
tranfported to Verlailles ? 

Tlic icience of politics is verfatilc in its na¬ 
ture, and Ihould vary like the calendars. I can 
conceive a ftate to be in fuch a predicament, 
that it may and ought to change fuddenly its 
political and religious laws ; as was feen at the 
peiiod of the reformation, when principles, the 

moft 
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rnoft generally received, were abollfhed and 
r-nnihilated, aixl, as was neccfTarily the cale, 
with impctudlty of decifion. 


ON THE NEW-MODELLING OF LAWS. 

WHAT arc called conftitutivc laws, arc the 
a^Tual balls of the coiifbtution. General confent, 
and common opinion, form political laws ; as, if 
they contradidt the firft formation of the ftatc, 
thev become no Icfs inftitutive, or fundamental 
laws, when they accord with the general wifli 
of the nation ; the monarch cannot abrogate the 
laws bv whicli he holds liis crov/n ; but there is 
no doubt that the authority of the nation can 
change old laws, or old cuiloms, whenever the 
public utility requires them to be annulled. 

The firft of all laws is, that which fets the 
iafety of the public before every other conli- 
dcration, 

Tims, thefc fundamental laws are not fixed 
on an eternal balls, lince new circumftanccs, a 
great change of manners, or ph}'fical revolutions 
may diredl important alterations. Men, in form¬ 
ing laws for the public utility, have referved to 
themlclves the riqht of deftrovinr^ thefe lame 
.laws, when the fame utility requires it. 

A general 
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A <rcneral new-modelling becomes much 
cafier in Ibme crifes, than the correcting of 
certain fecondary laws, becaufe thefc, being 
derived from the conditutive laws, open a wide 
field to dlfputcs and contradictions; whereas a 
total reform repels all the inconveniences of the 
eflablilhcd laws, and brings forward a legal 
fyflcm, great, magnanimous, and falutary. It 
will always be more diificult to find expedients 
to rcfoirn a defective law, than to demolilh it 
at once with a fii-iden cralh ; but it is only the 
political lavas which can be overturned in this 
manner, bccaufc, like thofc fuperb obelilks, 
compofed of a finglc block, they mufl either be 
fet creCt, or laid level with the ground. 

Thus, dates have tlieir viciffitudes ; but when 
they do not undergo a thorough regeneration, 
or meet nut with Ikilful founders, it were better 
for them to continue according their primitive 
infiitution. 


RECIPROCAL RIGHTS. 

THERE are no focieties without reciprocal 
rights, and, notwithflanding, in the midft of fo 
many individual and legitimate rights, there 
can be but one iblc authority. This authority 

ought. 
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ought, however, to be made up of the national 
fpirit, that is to fay, of its confent. In fach a 
cafe, the voice of a fuprennc authority Icgally 
obliges each individual to rally round it, fo as 
to form a collective force ; raid the govci iimcut 
becomes merely an alTociation of feveral phyfical 
powers, united to fubdue other phylical powers 
that may refufe to follow the general move¬ 
ment. The will of the legitimate government 
becomes a point of union for all the other wills, 
and for all the other powers ; and it ouglit, and 
mufl enforce obedience by its phyfical Ibrength. 
In its final analyfis, clfcntial order admits of but 
one foie authority; but after all the conten¬ 
tions which Iliall attempt to define, in fome 
degree, the law that is to regulate it, govern¬ 
ment will fpring up at the clofe of the combat, 
between tlie palfioa of ruling;, and that of being 
free, both of them equally natural to man. The 
moft ablblute authority becomes legal, wlicn it 
arlfes triumphantly out of the contention of all 
the individual interefbs ; thefe will be bLuded 
with the general intcrerr ; and the power will 
be jufily placed in the hands of a chief, in fucU 
a way as, that the principle of unity in the go¬ 
vernment will be apprccie.tcd and adopted by all. 
G rcat dilallers ufually gdve birth to a defpot, on 
ibis account, that lu; is obliccd to abufc the 

power 
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power delegated to him, when the intereft of 
the lociety requires him to ftrike a terrible blow, 
that fhall fubftitutc the reign of the law for the 
tempcfluons pallions which are fubverfive of all 
order and of all police. When the mifehief is 
over, this very defpot, to whom the habit of 
command is become eftimablc, ought to be fab- 
dued. lie was a faviour, but he becomes a 
tyrant, if he refufes to fhcath the fword witli 
which he inflicted vengeance on the enemies of 
their country. Thus is there, fometimes, but 
a fmall diflance between a hero and an ulurper ; 
fuch was Cxf.ir, and fuch was Cromwell. It is 
the fiprcmc effort of human virtue gcneroufl^t 
to rcligu tl’.c power, end make a lacrificc to 
one’s couiitry, after hiving avenged its wrongs, 
or fived it from imminent peril ; in an en¬ 
lightened age, Iiowever, and when the attention 
of the whole univerfe is fixed on a linglc man, 
glory alone can rccompenfe him for a lacrificc 
like this. Such, in our days, has been in his 
retreat, the American (iicncral, Wafliingtoii ! 

If wc examine the fpiilt of focietics, we Ihnii 
fee that they lend, by their very nature, to the 
maintenance and fccurity of the independence 
and equality of men. This equilibrium may be 
deranged by pcrfonal interell, but it will be re- 
cllablilhed; the individual dies, while the fpe- 
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ties labours for the general prefcrvatlon. While 
force aels on the one hand, art inlenlibly aiSis 
in a contrary direction on the other; and, in 
an enlightened nation, liberty blends ilfelf in a 
llnUble way v/ith flavxry, corrodes its ill'cklcs, 
and poiiits out to Alan tb.c nuen- of ibaicing it 
off w'ith addreCs. We have l ettai '.Irnes to look. 
iih to : liuman ixtoUigencc's, codla.na-i eaf- 
iin;.’, diclate vv laws to llate!n''e:', nn'- c’n- 
st:A rciV.lc wl'.-i: tl'.eir countrv expe.^ s ;.a'u 
diein, Without expofing tbemlclves to tin; Ic.’.n- 
dal (,f the public. 

Tbc i' leaioh v'l iil ne^erbc cn'i'rly lubj.i .at-^cl: 
the IpiriL of tite v)id !?g’n-\tion ot tb'- I'l'inks, 
is ab::it of n.itural iudependanco ; tliev '..'.a;: 
t’.'dlii’f o be ivd, !'Ot pu'v erned and cou'Je :ncJ ; 
iiur V. 0-1 Id tijcy ud;nit the right ot any one ovr 
t.b'.ir iile and their penon. 


prijMItive right. 

IT v.-as a lawful aft; for a body of men want¬ 
ing women had a right to provide thenifelves, 
and to take them from their neighbours who 
could fpare them. Force was tlien the cry at 
once of nature and of the right of natj''’ns. 
Vv liat a ftate docs from real neceffity and for 
\ OL. 1, ]) its 
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its prefervation, becomes a fuprcme law ; but 
never \\ as there perhaps a motive To powerful 
and fo jufl as that which at that time aduateci 
the Romans. And why was this rape never 
ranked among unwarrantable violences ? Plain¬ 
ly, becaufe it was confident with the law of 
nature. 

There arc cafes, (they are indeed rare,) when 
milcry can juilly have recourfe to force alone. 
Famine, pcllilcncr, and fhipwreck warrant 
laws, wliich are not inconfiflent with jufticc, 
though they offend charity. Such is the right 
of nccelfity ; but it is fo terrible, on examina¬ 
tion, that it Ihould be covered with a veil, as a 
precipice is Ikreened which the eye dares not to 
explore. 

Some countries expel the flrangcr who ha.s 
been driven from his home, and deny him a 
retreat. If all the world were to repel him alike, 
could he live in the air? Mud not a man inhabit 
fome where on the globe? And has he not a 
right to do fo ? The nation from which he en¬ 
treats an afylum, therefore treats him unjudly 
and cruelly, if in place of reftraining and watch¬ 
ing him, it commands him to leave its territo¬ 
ries. The water, the air, and the earth belong 
to all men ; and the inconvenience which pro¬ 
perty may fuftain, can never cxcufc the inhu¬ 
manity 
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Knanitv of bins who refufts Itis fellow a fiare 
in the ]> \rrimv''-ov of pri^na*’ a! lociefy. 

Pena! laws alcnc hav • a r! >iit to c!rivc a per- 
fon from one country to ti e-; atK* rior ’tb 
appears to me the motb ternoie c\(;ki 1 c of tucir 
power. 

For the fame reafon, no equ t' bl,; Lnv can 
ho'ld by force a member of tb.c Fk i'i v \v!io 
willies to go elfcv\’here in Icarch of happ.incis. 
Everv m.an has a light to choofe his coi. itrvy 
bccaufe happinels being the natural end ti> 
which every man afpires, each is tree to jo n 
what iociety he pleales. If the citizen is blame- 
able for forfaking the place of liis birth, tlic Jlatc 
whicli ietks to retain its lubicfl, would fhow its 
wcaknefs, and after all obtain a bad cisizc 'i. 

European lhates forming in a n.a'nier the b’db 
of the thermometer, v hat mattes the fiiiOlua- 
lion of the individuals > Vv l'cn the naturil ti' S 
are inlutiicicnt, we need no loi'gcr t.uk of tlic 
political tics, which kde th.e.r l-.rccvben \\c 
attcn'K'.r to cvciftrain t; i in. 'I h-., hate m v in¬ 
deed recal its fubjcfls, and my piini/h them liy 
the conficat on of their goods, lint it lAig’^t to 
reipcel the liberty of the individual ; nor could 
he h ave any merit in loving his country, if lie 
were not permitted to adopt another. 

What can wc think of a government, which 
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jcnclering meu wretched, arid ffripping them 
t'f every thing, reiLyuns them from going to 
bicitlic in a milder sfylum, arid which lcr=: \ip 
haii'iers to hold them in milery and jc.w'la-Jc. 


Oh IMPRESCRIPTIBLE PIuHTS. 

IT ic incoiitefu el<", tliat the nation is ll.c Ic- 
glflat ivc pov ' r, at'.d tliat il needs in nddRioii an 
exteutive power alone. 

AD the etforts of a writer Ihoiild be dirrAed 
to enlighten the fri':. If nn author is inbihited 
from ij’cr.kir if will he inferred, that wltat he 
b.u! to jjy w:!^ loi tljv ativaiitage of the pnehe. 

]\k'n, who ulually acl not from piiaeiph-, 
would niil .uil if kuowdedge were to be rnorc 
ihiiuled. 

A gwudi'ui if)vcreigiity will always he I'e- 
fpevTcd ; a rapaciotu lovcreignty will alv.'ays Ise 
cond)atcd and eluded. 

The right of man is to enjoy his greatcid pol- 
hble telic;ty. 

Let not the laws of focicty contradicfl the laws 
of nature, for ihele are pcifecdion itfclf. In 
focicty man lofcs not his rights, he extends 
tlicm to every thing. 

The human race never chofe to give itfelf 

mailers ; 
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rnaftei; it tlc,;l:cd chiefs to L'uaiJ and pr-r-lc^: 
t!:e ; ■' '1-dive i-ioprsne;. Ti’.c b'.vs c} nr.^iir^ 
exiit the coins’eri; of .i ha:.‘,nv LH«vei'!!- 


S.ie’' i;i tre -<‘\i uicdh --on ono’ opde. Idi'- 

a. .1 

i hj’Hi* in ■ ;[;! i ie 


V ?. ..s ivv e;.,:p. 


'■ . V 1 vi ' 

'' ;h !!■'■ 'jtu , ;c... nn; ! • l;ie 

. 'u. .■■' isne-vc". ed, v-iiui 1 c'n\ tlv.-ici!’,- 

-■n ; 'r-'^(■e 'jf.T, wIk'd i mvpo'’i- ’''y 

t t.iiP, :( ■> lois that I have luilaineci : — 
h.'.e t'.. ' I’s,,(.•-•.! i'lU.', he u ho is deceived 
f inc'f» l.-anloh' dreiig and nov. cn ul, hr.t liis 
v.; ndenre iaon ■'eiclds to Weikiicis and del pair. 
1 li'j;-, all thr'i'e '■ ;tiun- who derived an artiheial 
loree fioin [>rei '.dice.^. !iave initk into dclplcable 
Haves, lull",’, t;”j term .''fi-monii dchaW-rovi.t. 

"f'liele p’or.' alvv.sys lliat 

'.'.['ply ,t to ’''tv f il cetent dcr.-ed ; and 
V. i:c:i the i'r.:v;''’.ath'n i nt a ]'Cop.Ie 'ir' Ur,red 
with fueli ehnr-.'.ri'WiI p.'o.ntoro,'-, tiie ' vd cntim- 
'i.iU v.'ho Ti.c troddr, mar :•vc- a diredion 

'o foe errer'3. 'dicv are led on to lo'enit r, to 
' to cr;m/'i of s.\eiy i.hid. ’ c, el'- t!m 

* 1 -'^ .» ■' 1*1 If. ■ 4 .* 

‘ > OX t > Vt'""iJ t. ."'C' V '% i'C ii \s'OV»i( tttCi'ft 

- e >k 

U'.' 'Ulc 

• I .-•k. .iv.'' Kv i' i.'v.*'. ■» ’iv iCk* \ * ,( •” 

rvi.'”,,: . : U ' •■.id not the ’..lah' -i !ci.:'.- 

'].'> tioti 
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tion to morality r Does not the moft rigid and 
niofi li'.perflitious religion, in our own times, 
rrcovc jnro its hofi.rn the greatcfl number of 
1.iuici ^ aiiil lobbcrs r 

(looJ civil laws V. liich cramp not the liberty 
of .iii'l leprcfs nothing but ufurpation ; 

tiul aioue .'.ie ticrirabie. All heretics fpring 
frc-cj i! o', 'intiq.; .red. .ibfurd dogmas, wliich 
c.io _• . 1 ! <....bt wdv arn(>:ig the mctl baibarous 

Ti ■ ni D. ' / r w ' v ^ 

liis, . not i.irown lawyers aiivrt that a 
klis'oio;.- w a. tiie p.ainnumy of a fingle man. 
and i.i. 1 I’no wit!; th;r p;cpotlcroiis idea • Have 
jU't ot!;e:.> ih<)\\n happnuls to man, as a blid- 
c.itcii'.r ihiiws a nfinor to laiks ? The net was 
1j.r..id below, and \\ b.cn men tried to hurt] 
tino'.i.'h, tiity were reckoned criminal. All 
the iraiinrs ol cod.s !;a', c turned a!ide from ci\ ii 
1 tv 

Writers tiioul 1 therefore crrcit ttiemiclvcs 
to leliore to man hi.s dicmiied and noble cha- 
i.itbr; ior ig'norance C'uelit eiti'.c; to be total, 
ablohitc, aiu! profound, or tliould ce.’.i'e alto- 
g<.t!icr. H.’pi'iiU'is, ia}s Dr. Sv, ift, conlitls in 
ei'j()\ing the laiioowlion ; 1 bein;; pre'perly over- 
ji ai.i...d. bni. \v!tat mr.j liiit ini ijicli\ndual, wml 
not juit a nation. 

it is laid with an iionical air, what ! are \^’ri- 
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t‘. 3:, to make legiflators ? But does not 
: ■ -iitl wL^j C- ’m''u£Is compaffes, telefcopes, 
and other neceflary iiiilruments, perform a*fer- 
vice to geometry and geometers ? How could 
they cultivate the fciences without thefc im¬ 
plements ? 

May we not judge of the merit of thofe who 
s:overn by t!ie ardour of the attachment which 
each individual entertains for his country ? 
Thofe periods of the commonwealth are the 
moft profperous which afford the Ijvelich de- 
monffrations in its favour ; nor fhould we boaft 
the exterior decoration wliich belfows brilliancy 
on a flatc, but the inward fatisfaftion wdiich 
the citizen feels. 

The primitive conflitution of flatcs did not, 
neither could it oppofe independance. 

To begin the hiHory of nations with the 
rielpotiim of an individual, is to fet rcalon at 
detiaiicc. Savage tribes, (and from them, all 
nations have had their originj arc never fub- 
jeft to controul. In the carliefl inflitution of 
Jocieties, man oaid obedience with no other 
view than to procure a reciprocal obedience from 
thole entrulled with the governing powers. A 
confiderable time was required to nend a great 
fociety beneath a tingle force. 'Fhe courage of 
an infant people, is a lure guide to us, and, be- 
D 4 caufc 
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caufc it is diftiDcl, is not the lefs joft and pro- 
fo'-intl at this period. 

InflinA makes np for the want of i ef'e^ftion, 
and m the (equel, it can only he replaced by 
an a.ltciiihljcre of all forts of knowl'-dac, at a 
tin j when civihiw.l nations arc obliged to dc- 
ie:.- i ihen/ielvc,: agaiall: the defpotijm which 
rik s out of tb.e arts. 

rhc’c cxlfls iKt, nor can there cxid a date 
whotc form is really fucli as it is conceived to 
be in IpecuLition. 

The few irov'ciii the many; but it is never- 
thrlcfs true in fa6l, that in proccls of time, the 
many overawe the few. 

]\Ian IS a loeial being ; \\ Inch is evident, be- 
caule he is r.aturally dilpoied to limit his own 
riglits, in order to leave to others a fiec cxcrcifc 
ot theirs. lie has therefore feen in a dire -.51 way, 
the general intcren: of the human fpccies : and 
this is manifeft even in the mod imperfect Ic- 
g'dlations. 

Exticme political pcrfuTrlcn is imprafticable. 
All tin le tublime plans eligefted on paper can 
never be realized. Wdicn the machin.e mud be- 
conllrc.ftcd and ;'.ut in inoticn, we diould rc- 
fievl, that no dc'-. t’.on can be given to it without 
a coli.iioii of tl’.e liaman paihons. 

Ju all the lydcnis, ancient and modern, the 

details 
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details are conftantly happier and jufter than the 
amownt of the whole. 

There is no evil in the political order< but 
which may be turned to good; and to fupply 
the want of public morals, great focieties have 
invented a fpring, w'hich under the name of 
honour, has a powerful efficacy, and ails as 
forcibly as virtue itfclf. 

The ideas of men of fuperior underftanding, 
acquiring a dominion over the mind, become 
fentiments, and arc foon converted into laws. 
But there arefomeof thefc notions w hich ought 
Hiil to remain under the veil, bccaule the pre- 
fent flate of focicty is not prepared either to 
conceive them well, v.r to adopt them profitably. 

Such conccptivins a writer is permitted to 
wliifper to faces, and to cover tiiem with a 
fort of myfierious obfeurity, thus to avoid the 
reproaches, without betraying the rights of au- 
gull truth. The empire of perfuafion, though 
it facrificcs its force and its luflre by delaying 
the moment of triumph, w'ill lofe none of its in¬ 
fluence. 

Under any political form foever which civi¬ 
lization may eftabliffi, the natural rights muft 
never be extinguiffied in the civil; the legifla- 
tioii would otherwife be faulty, and the indivi¬ 
duals opprcflTcd and wretched. 


To 
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To affert that the natural right is oppofed to 
the civil, is to advance a moiiftrous abfurdity, 
to fink the chara6ler of man inflead of railing it, 
and to take away his happinels inllead of con¬ 
firming it. Alas ! of what import to man are 
thofe conflitutions prepared with fuch Ihow, 
that oflentatiou of wifdom, and thole laws, the 
produdlion of ages, if all this dllplay is only to 
opprefs him, and afiordeJ no conlolation in the 
journey of life ? 

The affemblies of March and of May, thefe 
folemn diets, have been common among; all na¬ 
tions, bccaule lovereigiity was originally derived 
irom t’.ie people. Then, the monarch was only 
a captain, ile appointed the officers about his 
own pcrlon ; while the honours of the ftatc 
were conferred bv the national fuiTragc. But 
after the bounds of the French empire were ex¬ 
tended, it behoved the many to obey the few. 
The bilhops and feudal lords took charge of 
the government, and the kings or captains, who 
had dreaded the affemblies of the people, faw 
tlicmiclvcs, though too late, deprived of their 
firmed: feipport; for every nation, enjoying the 
privilege of arms, will invariably eleft a chief. 

The aborifningof the order of commons save 
rile to a body which has lometimes appeared 
inimical to the monarch, but above all, to 

the 
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the people. This body would gladly fet itfelf 
on a level with the fovereign of the nation, and 
at the fame moment, it pretends to humble-the 
third eftatc : it is difpofed to make the monarch 
a Venetian doge, and the people a bcafl of bur¬ 
den. It perpetually Ikulks behind the treafury 
and the church, to purloin the riches : it muft 
receive the large fums deftined to elevate royal¬ 
ty ; and it would fain wrefl from the monarch 
the noble privilege of difpcnling honour. Pre- 
fent merit, according to it, is nothing , it mean¬ 
ly follicits a rccompenle for the part. Kings 
know not how to rid thcmlelvc;, of this crowd 
of beggars, who, in the midft of their pretend¬ 
ed regard, fay that the capctiar;- I'till reign. 

I'hefe degenerate nobles, without tixt pro¬ 
perty, and deflitutc of power, regain by cunning 
what they had loft; they defpife living merit 
for ancient chimeras; and they would fain per- 
fuadc us that the conftitution of the ftate refts 
upon their diftinflions; they forget the com¬ 
mons, as if the people never had cxided. For- 
merlv the great lords went to court to dirTufc 
widely their wealth ; at prclcnt they dun in- 
cclTantly, and whatever touches them mull be 
ficred. 


OF 
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OF DISTANT GOOD OR THE VAIN PRETEXT. 

No fud'Jcn chzti^c ihould b.“ m^de in thn 
condition of citizens, even what mi-xht iecm, 
the molt neceihiry. And why ? Becani'? v.;c 
ought not to iu'.rals the prcient generation, 
which mujl qoicLiy pats a\vay; it coriihls one 
hair of nicn in the mvMic er near the cik! oi 
tiieir coarlc,, and who coaieoucntlv wj.i'’. foon. 
tieep lie the tomb. 

1 appeal to any l;.'.ber thinking peilon ; is it 
alio\^ aldw to rcb them of t'o’! ’cp/fe, to rnolch. 
their C-xiileurt Err a diih ''t good- to attack tlicir 
iitt(c prippc! >'V - an-u ti theno to an ur- 

certain futurity ? \\ 1-at is .irtn .'ty to that rnuB 
titude of man who coma nito tl',r v. orid to toil 
and to die ? Ought na.t p\dir''a,' ha act at doa?. 
the dial, which points out to a)! i’lis 
iion, //.e/vv ,..7r/;//orn AJar> ! ’.vliat m"" • 

V. ho ha'.e grown aid, t'n: great ana 
t.nv of au finphc - 't'hay ?ie placed i c- 

icut moment, and it i' ti-,. I'rcicnt nio.u .. • lat 
politic:. <.ajht to have in w. w. ’’1 hat i) ncrn of 
P'Olitics :: i-dst and criminal which reckons not 
\.p the miina.tes th.at C(.ir.polc the life of a frail 
ai.i ienticut being ; his the hour which natare 
ha''iaulcd, the hour which to that bcins; is 
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ucfiF. The rd\ h, the dream of pride; and vv hcii 
STiiiiiilcrs talk of the fucccediilg age, thej pro¬ 
nounce the words of bold quackery. 

As the hand mufl tremble which traces the 
rapid order of thefe changes, fo the examination 
of the diderent irnpreffions which operate ou 
men, fliould make u» ihudder at difturbing the 
foundations of their prefeat felicity. Alas! mult 
we be reminded of the old and trite pioverb, 
‘‘ Pcficritv v.'iil provide for xtlelf.” A fenfibic 
proverb hi.:: onr giave ftatclmcn feem to have 
torgotten And, if by phydcal and mathemati¬ 
cal laws, tlic diifc'iution of the globe were to 
take place in tl.ree years, ',\'hat would become of 
the fuperb fpcculation of thofe, wdto, neglecting 
t'ive men already born, bcitow their whole atten¬ 
tion on the fuiure race ? 

That pulitj which tyrannizes over the pre¬ 
lent gcneraiiua, to uflier in poilerity with more 
profperous days, is plainly falfe. The miniiler 
who confiilc's the Hate he governs as immortaL 
is evidently iv.;;l..ikcn. 

Nature aCts upoti empires; and do we not 
even now obferve that the nrogreis of events 

i. O 

deldroys :i!l the plans which comprehend too 
V'aft a held ? 

Hence alfo fpring up the chimeras which arc 
honoured bv the name of foreiight. There is 


nothing 

o 
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nothing but what is fubjeft to time. To at- 
tempt beftowing au eternal permanence on po¬ 
litical fpringE, is to forget that the fridion of 
the clock of ages deranges the principles which 
are regarded as fundamental bafes. 

New fituations will rife out of the political 
order ; and if it is dilFicult to forefee particular 
events, how much more thofe political devia¬ 
tions of winch all kingdoms prefent variegated 
examples r 

The forcfiglit <>f the moll enlightened man 
yields to the chance which deranges the calcu¬ 
lation. The flatclman becomes a vifionary 
when he negleds the prefent to enter into for¬ 
tuitous combinations, which flatter felf-love, 
but offend reafon. 

Amidlb this confufion of ideas which tend to 
mar the wifefl; def gns, it is altogether ncceflTary 
that a body of men fhould watch over the con- 
flitutional principles, the fecret movers of the 
life of empires. The part of the nation which 
iiiflruds either by its information or by its 
energetic pifturcs, will oppofe a bank to the 
inundation of thefe political vices and errors, 
which contiaua”y iubilitute temerity and hazard 
to tlic unfl'.aken bails of wifdom and reflcdlon. 

It is this body which will declare aloud that the 
polity founded on experience is perhaps the heft 

and 
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and the moil: certain. As human actions are 
|)retty uniform, this experimental polity follows 
them with attention. It wants a certain luftre, 
but is therefore the more folid. It appears more 
folicitous to prevent immenfe evils, than to give 
birth to s;reat diflant benefits. It does not 
readily promife a felicity which nature has al- 
moft every where denied to man, but occupies 
itfelf about the means of rendering his condition 
fupportable. 

Experimental polity, inftead of extending its 
views to a futurity too remote, and on that ac¬ 
count uncertain, contemplates the living gene¬ 
ration, and that which is immediately to fuc- 
ceed it. And ought not the luffering genera¬ 
tion to engage its principal attention ? The 
ftatefman will, therefore, limit his views to the 
cxifling race, or that which is about to enter on 
the ftage. Their wants require not thofc clii- 
merical fpeculations which comprehend ages, 
but fuch as regard the prefent moment. 

A moment is almoll; all that is given man in 
which to be born, to look about him and to die. 
The prefent generation has a better right to rc- 
pofe and quiet than the future generation Its 
cries are dircflly heard, and its I'uccour ought 
to be prompt; for it is it that fuffei'S, that 
groans, while the other flill ficeps in the calm 
of non-cxillencc. What 
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What a fubverfion of reafon would it be, were 
the ftatefman to create the one in idea, to facra- 
tice to it the other ; if he were to dream of thof? 
who live; if he were to attempt to make the 
j)refent age pay for tl. e felicity of ages to come; 
if under the pretext, for example, of the in- 
tcrefis of Europe, he were now to wage a cruel 
war to prevent a future war, and had no other 
expedient for the approaching fplendor of the 
empire, but the ruin of the citizens who have 
run half their race. Is it cuflomary to till the 
land, to provide for years which the fun does 
not yet illuminate ? Is the vine pruned for the 
infant at the mother’s breafi; ? Does not each 
autumn, in its turn, bring ftorcs and bounty in 
its train ? Alas ! by what fatality have Hatefmen 
always talked of the misfortimcs which might 
arife, and never of thofe w'hich aheady opprefs 
us ? Every time has its calamities, as every 
man has his load of forrows : if he is not per- 
rulttcd to call r;u.:n cntiieiy upon another, it is 
ccjually a faltc and monilrous policy, to facriiice 
the aclual felicity of our contemporaries to the 
enjoyments which are promiled to cur delccnd- 
ants. 

I am far from denying the ilatefman an active 
and generous forccall. While he cheriflies the 
age in which he lives, he may prepare for the 

fucceediinr 
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fucceeding age that beneficial knowledge, which, 
by degrees, enriches all the orders of focicty, 
and inclines them to difpel error. I would only 
fay that, under the pretext of lofty and magni¬ 
ficent projedts, the flatefman ought not to flight 
the people that are under his eyes; that our 
country is not a mother who devours a part of 
her children to place the reft in eafier circum- 
ftances ; a deteftable maxim; for to me it ap¬ 
pears on the contrary, that the fmallcr the por¬ 
tion of happinefs we poflefs, with the greater 
anxiety fhould the guardian protefl, maintain, 
and preferve it. The weaknefs of the individual 
claims the moft powerful protection. This is 
the voice of humanity and juftice, fince the liv¬ 
ing laws ought fpecially to be applied to the 
combatting of the evils which opprefs us. It is 
thus that formerly good fenfe, in critical con¬ 
junctures, in the moments of fermentation, 
dictated fimple, noble, beneficent, and reafonable 
laws to fliepherds and mechanics, while we, with 
our profound and erroneous fpeculations, open 
the door to calamities without number. 

It appears to be demonftrated, that, if the 
celibacy of priefts were to be ftill maintained, 
and if the inftitution of monafteries were to 
fubfift for a century and a half more, the Pro- 
teftant church would fwallow up the Romifh. 
VoL, L £ So 
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So that tf)e clergy of France arc the moil Jii“ 
tercfrcd in the r;reat reduction of monks. But 
as thefe arc rooted in the fiate, and have con¬ 
tracted tiicir j)cculiar mode of life in the fight 
of the laws, and under the proteflion of thefe 
very law's, we may lament the evils which 
fpring from fuch a multitude of coiivents, and 
cloifters, and monalteries ; yet, ac;ord.ng to 
our own principles, wc mufl not dlhuib their 
prefent cxillencc for a future good. We may 
undermine tlieir cftablifhmeuts ; but to deilroy 
them in a ludden and violent manner, is to take 
from them the inconteflable privileges acquired 
under the eyes of tiie Icgiflation. What body 
in the hate would be hickcicd from reform, if, 
Inflcad of feparating tlic evils complained of, it 
weic thougr.t eafier to overturn than to corredi:? 
Docs not cov^.tiu.ulnels ahwos blend itlelf, in 
fomc degree, v.'ith this cxcefiivc, this pretended 
love of tlie public good ^ Provide that fo many 
perfons fiiall not fubfift in celibacy another age, 
pro\ idc tliat they fh tll not die without pofterity. 
All tids is well; but fultcr thofe who are to ex¬ 
pire to-monow, to breathe their iail: in the place 
wdiich they have chofen through preference, 
under the fanftloii of the law's, and by your 
cwm confent. 

The prefent generation ought, therefore, to 

be 
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hs left unmole/led to its enjoyments. Violent 
concufiions are dangerous, and a llate is not al¬ 
lowed to produce a prefent evil with a view to 
bring about a dillant good. 


CONTRACT. 

IT is tlic national reafon which, by infcnfihle 
degrees, has formed the government, and con¬ 
ferred on it a refpcflcd fa '.ftion, fnee the rich 
and the poor cqurdly fr:d it ndvantageoiis. The 
poor man niiglit fill uc iir-jit cl the Lttic he 
pofleffes, and the rich might dread the iii'. afioa 
of the needy. And, ns equality is dcmtM'.hi ahly 
impoflible, every citizen has a decided intercit 
to fupport government. Circumftances may 
modify it; but to prove its origin, we have only 
to confult the perpetual dciire in men for ic- 
pofe and liberty. It thence evidently follows, 
that the public good ought to be the fruit of 
government, without which it is precarious: 
government is, therefore, the adl of a convention, 
of a mutual confent, and all the individuals arc 
bound by the fame contradl. 

Man has received from his Creator the power, 
likewife, of creating in the intellectual and moi al 
world : Such are the fublime prerogatives of his 
E 2 underftandai^ 
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uaderftancling and reafoii. Hence has fprung 
the general and reciprocal morality, the mo¬ 
rality which is common and public, whether at 
home or among the focieties which civilized 
men form fucceffivcly on the earth. This is 
what philofophers term polity ; a fcience which 
watches over the ineftimable bleffings of juftice 
and of libel ty it prepares, for thofe who now 
exift, and thofe who are as yet unborn. 

Between the Have and the fubjeft there is a 
wider interval; but the diftance is flill greater 
between the fubjcct and the citizen. To exa¬ 
mine accurately the fpirit, the juHice, and the 
genuine charaaerillics of national liberty, to 
fathom the rel'ources of public oeconomy, it is 
neceffary to be a citizen. But to expeft every 
thing from a fingle man, to behold one’s country 
in the prince, to believe that the influence of 
the throne will avert public calamities, it then 
bccon'.es neceflary to be a fubjed. 

N ow, to thole who are capable of peruling 
attentively the fpirit of laws, there is only one 
leading idea, delicately interwoven. It is a fort 
of perpetual war againll abfolute power; and 
the three diftind forms of government, which 
continually recur in this theory, tend to Ihew 
that the monarchical government has no exift- 
cnce, or if it has, that it inevitably conftitutes 

one 
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one of thofc political defeats which the nation is 
fpeedily obliged to repair, left ruin enfue. 

Montefquieu expofes perpetually that political 
jutom which perfuades itfelf that it governs. 
I! . " s that ill every well regulated ftate, it 

'Li 1C virtue that reigns, and that the invari- 
ble juftice of government depends on the know- 
Icdue and couracre of the citizens ; that where- 

^ O O ' 

ever fubjedfs only are found, public virtue re¬ 
tires to a diftance, or becomes merely an empty 
name. This writer fliews that it is altogether im- 
poffible that public virtue can flourifti among a 
people without energy, living ignorant of what¬ 
ever is meet for them, of whatever belongs to 
them in the focial order. He demonftrates that 
the nation muft govern itfelf, or will be govern- 
cd tvrannicallv. But he difguifes all the con- 
fequences of this great principle, by eluding in 
every page the critical developement of it, by 
ftieltering his genius under quotations, or fhun- 
nlng the explanation, by prudent circumlocu¬ 
tions, as if afraid to promulgate this important 
truth, or loath to bring his book to a clofe, by 
declaring it in a clear and firm manner. 

But to the few men, whofe minds are fo 
matured and enlarged, as to advance before the 
confequences of a firft principle, it is unneceffary 
to delineate them all. 

E 3 
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Befide igiiOrancc, individual, focial, and pub¬ 
lic rcaloni.ngs arc always lofl;; but thoic who 
have acquired this fccond education, more im¬ 
portant than the firlt, divine in the books ot 
i'agcs, all that they do not exprefs ; they lee the 
lafhes of invcvflive in tlie mofl Ififitd figh of 
modeft and cautious reflection. And without 
ihefc men, who could have read the profound 
aiiJ nervous Alontefquieu. If he was obfeure 
in many places, it was bccaufe he choie to be 
fo ; bccaufe he faw that minds would arife con¬ 
genial to his own : And when with a mofl: An¬ 
gular indulcence and addrefs he fubflituted 

O O 

honour for that public virtue, about which he 
had fpoken fo largely, this great writer knew 
well, that h.e was forming an ambiguous, an 
incxpluable word, and that to defury the lu¬ 
minous and unfliaken beacon, it behoved the 
citi..cns to return to public virtue, as the only 
aflive and pcrma’i nit fpring which mufl mould 
a.ll coallitiitioiis, wliatcvcr tire ir nature might 
be, to tlie collcvfled will of the individuals. 

JMontcfquieu, therefore, refers all his ideas to 
the notion of a political contract, and treats 
with ridicule and contempt every nation where 
this principle is forgotten. Uiider this point of 
vieu', a cixjwd of flrokes which have a vague 
air, brighten and receive a colour. 


The 
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The nation which, preferving conftanlly the 
fame laws, fhould not have relerved to itfclf 
the right of reforming them, would have -lofi 
its mod: valuable privilege. Dcfpoiic govern¬ 
ments are oppreffive, only bccaufe they never 
change. It is, by a long courfe of encroach¬ 
ments, that the people are ftript of the mod: 
efiential of their natural rights. The form of 
government which remains too invariably the 
fame, fets the advantages of civil fociety always 
at too high a price. The liberty of thinking 
ought to carrv along with it the liberty of act¬ 
ing; and fnee opinions Indncnce actions, w^e 
not be tiirprized, dill Ids tcrrilicd,at many 
c!rai]g..s ; f U' daih/ experience proves, 
ti.at V. iiatcvcr lives is i’’ perpetual aflion, and 
that dcTcr.cratc nsen alone aJhcrc confiuntlv to 
the ie.me nuuiners. Speculative dogmas avail 
ncTiin':. A r.taa mud Icaru to crufii every rc- 

4/ 

draiut viii-h would impede '.he developcmeijt 
oflnsfubams fvculties; his very exiftence re¬ 
quires idm to afpirc to c:itrcmc lil)eriy. The 
iiidability naturrd to man and to all created 
things, ought to be an idea the mod familiar to 
the legiflator, and he ought to view, with iatif- 
fadtion, thofe changes which follow die pro- 
grefs of human rcafon ; for the greated pid ' ((-ai 
•E en " 
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error would be, to appear inflexible, when one 
mufl: live with men and direft their minds. 

What is the defigu of naval architefture r To 
conftrudl better fliips. What is the obje£l of the 
fcience of government ? To have a fyftem of 
religious, moral, and political principles fo con- 
neded together, that the greateft advantages 
may refult to fociety, and that thefe may be 
enjoyed in a flate of freedom. 

The word: of governments would be, that 
which fhould join the evils of ariflocracy to the 
dangers of arbitrary power. Wretched the peo¬ 
ple who fliould groan under this double load ! 
They would rather prefer, could their wifli be 
accompliflied, to fly into the arms of defpotifm, 
than confent to be trampled on, fometimes by 
the arrogance and rapacity of the grandees, 
fometimes by the caprice and profufion of the 
monarch. 


MORE EXTENSIVE A STATE IS. 

THE MORE ADVANTAGEOUS TO IT IS A 

NEW CONSTITUTION. 

IT is a maxim among phyficians, “ that no 
body is perfectly found.” The fame may be 
faid of every government: the lead imperfcil 

live 
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live in a middle exiftence, in a ftate truly 
eucratic^ that is, where good and ill are inter¬ 
mingled, but where the good preponderates. • 
What is moft difficult, is to give felicity to 
tlie whole of a people. The moft reafonable, and 
indeed the only concern, is to labour for their 
liberty, a fure pledge of their happinefs. This 
is what we have done ; and as public affairs 
prolper in no country but in proportion as 
knowledge is generally diffufed among its inha¬ 
bitants, we have exhibited, in awakening from 
our {lumbers, the moft glorious triumph that 
ever people gained over their ancient oppreffors. 

We have a vaft territory well compared, and 
a wife conftitution, two effential points for the 
profperity of an empire. If the happinefs of a 
people, and their power, be in proportion to the 
ftate of the arts, and the progrefs of intelligence 
among them, we may afpire to complete pro¬ 
fperity. The great extent of our kingdom will, 
befides, accomplifti the phyfical means of its 
prefervation, by affording, abundantly, the va¬ 
rious produdions of nature and of art. 

Our force will be then beyond all calculation, 
if it fhould not be divided. And why fhould it be 
divided, when liberty becomes the common in- 
tereft; when the benefit of the revolution is 
felt in every part; when the eafe of the people 

is 
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is prepared under the happicfb aufpiccs ; when 
induftry, free in every calling, opens a multi¬ 
tude of new rclburces, and haflens to fhower 
its bounties on the numerous and important 
clalTes, invited to riches by that equality of rights 
which dcTpotil'm had aiwavs carefully hided ? 
Can hope be better founded ? Eishtv-three de- 
partments arc to pour into erch otlicr perpetual 
abmidance, to provide agaiiifr local dearth?, and 
put an end to thefe calamities, wlticb, by the 
manoeuvres of the moH: impudent monopoly, 
and the vices of a remits a:u,] criminal admini- 
frration, fevered, if I may fo cxprcfs myfelf, 
the hate into fmall parcels, and deprived it of 
the advantaue of its extent. 

O 

The progrehion of our power, meafured by 
the capacity of our underhanding and the pro¬ 
duce of our arts, exhibits protj'iecls equally 
flattering : and fmee it is men that, according 
to their worth, reduce into ai7s, and realize the 
force which a nation can draw from the extent 
of its poflehionc, our immenfe population mull: 
biave ail the enemies who are jealous of our 
fplendour. Yes, if it be the conhitution of go¬ 
vernment that makes men what they are, ours 
having rchored to every individual his genius, 
every Frenchman will, henceforth, difplay his 
talents in all their excellence. 


The 
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The force of laws depends on the number 
of thofe who are governed by them, and 
ftrengthens (who would fuppofe it) with the 
multitude, becaufe, when once received, thefe 
laws bind opinions more numerous, and I'ubdue 
alike the legiflators and the fubjedts. Laws 
reign like invifible divinities, and acquire an in¬ 
fluence the more certain, and the more irrefif- 
tible, as it is impoflible to contradidl the voice 
of a numerous nation. 

The Ampler a conftitution is, the better does 
it fuit a vafl: flate ; for the charadler of bad laws 
is the prohibitive regimen, or that which op- 
poles a great incrcafc. Narrow minds perceive 
every where dangers, and invent lhacklesj they 
wilh to give to others the little circles which 
accord with their weaknefs ; they fear every 
latitude of conduft; they fee nothing but a 
fpring, a lever, a delpotic authority. Occupied 
in limiting and concentrating objects, they 
think they dais them, when they only difunite 
them. 

It is in a great ftate that a Ample conftitution 
has a noble and fublime play. Genius there 
takes its wideft flight, becaufe it is not crampt 
by a ftormy and contentious adminiftration.— 
Little ftates are like little men, who are com¬ 
monly choleric, vain, and a compound of perfonal 

defetfts. 
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defeds. The fciences and arts rife not to per- 
fedion, neither are they multiplied in parcelled 
territories. 

It would be vain to oppofe the example of 
the Greeks. They were, indeed, divided into 
Imall ftates ; but, in reality, thefe ftates, in 
many refpeds, formed the fame people, very 
numerous, and whofc pofleffions extended from 
Sicily and Italy to the coafts of Afia. United 
under the Amphidions (thofe deputies of the 
different Hates, who, in the general affembly, 
reprefcntcd the whole aggregated nation, and 
were entrufted with full power to decide con¬ 
cerning the joint intcrefi:) they were knit to¬ 
gether by the fame language, the fame religion, 
the fame love of liberty, and they had continual 
intercourfe with each ether, which was the 
more eafy, becaufc, almoft all of them being 
fituated on the fea-coaft, nature had bellowed 
on them a territorial fraternity. 

Still lefs fhould we wonder at the progrefs of 
this celebrated nation in the arts and fciences, 
as it could daily marry them together. Thus 
the unfolding of the underftanding, and the im- 
proyement of the arts, depend on the frequent 
communication of a very large number of men 
with each other; it is the mutual affiftance that 
men of different geniufes afford, it is the con- 
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courfe of a multitude of ideas, that form the 
majeftic fpeflacle of the human mind in all its 
dignity. 

Men difperfed have fcarcely any idea. Hunt¬ 
ing and filhing, by infulating the human fpe- 
cies, bring men back to the favage ftate; and 
the remoter that fmall towns are from a cen¬ 
tral point of communication, the more they 
are deferted. 

Our conftitution, placed on a fupcrb foil, 
will certainly have a quickening virtue, which 
Mull hatch all the poffibilities of nature, and, 
operating perpetually on what it has engender¬ 
ed, will multiply its productions one with an¬ 
other, till they become the fource of a thoufand 
creations of different kinds. But this virtue dif- 
plays its energy only under the ftar of liberty, 
and in p'-oportion as the country on which it 
aCls is favoured by the extent, and the quality 
of the foil; for liberty is a fpark which fires a 
large pile, or perifhes for want of fuel. 

Viewed under this afpeCt, France can neither 
be conquered nor maimed ; no foreign power is 
able to make on it any dangerous impreffion. 
Figure to yourfelf all that a great empire can 
difplay, in point of force, treafures, refources, 
and the weight and obftinacy of its refiftancc. 
Now France, having the wifdom to confine 

itfelf 
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itfclf to its own territories, has nothing to fear 
from the fury, or the profperity of its neigh¬ 
bours. 

As every general idea, to be well-founded, 
muft reft on the natural courfe of things in en¬ 
tire liberty, it is only in ftates of a great extent 
that the principles of political oeconomy will 
meet with the feweft obftacics ; becaufe neither 
the barrennefs of the foil, nor external circum- 
ftances, will then prevent good laws from having 
a free and full efreft. To great empires belong 
general rules, fnce the underftanding there ex¬ 
amines only the grounds of things, without be¬ 
ing obliged, by foreign connexions, to confider 
particular cafes. 

A great ftate, repofing on its own weight, is 
better calculated for banithing ancient abufes, 
as the ocean cafts out upon its thores all extra¬ 
neous bociics. It is then, that nature facilitates 
every eft'ort, renders all labour beneficial, and 
fiivours true principles, while it beholds the 
productions expand, which induftry draws from 
a large territory. In this vaft refervoir of indi¬ 
vidual faculties, the general intereft promotes 
great achievements, becaufe it fecures to each 
labourer, and in the moft facred manner, the 
full enjoyment of the fruit of his ideas, and of 
his toil. The affurance that every one lhall reap 

the 
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the profit of his exertions, is a capital condition, 
without which, all emulation would expire. 

It is under the reign of liberty, that the arts 
ensrencier each other. The intelligent and la- 
borious hufbandman then reaps abundant har- 
vefls of different kinds, and his barns overflow 
with agricultural trcaiure ; his flores, befides 
plentifully maintaining himiclf and his family, 
afford a furplus for exchange. 

Are you defirous to increafe the powers of the 
political machine r Encourage all exchanges; 
check no fort of enterprize. No labour is un¬ 
profitable ; all public w'orks which require 
many hands, give birth to a multitude of ufeful 
confumers. Rural operations are intimately 
connefted with all the difburfements of luxury ; 
it is luxury that increafes confumption, becaufe 
it invites man to enjoyments which he cherifhes, 
and no enjoyment is prepared without a multi¬ 
tude of labours and exchanges. The accumula¬ 
tion of capital requires time ; the mind muft be 
opened, the arts refined, and citizens of every 
clafs and temper put in motion. Let not the 
adfion of government interrupt the fuccefiivc 
expanfion of the human faculties; and let it 
know that it is a long, nay, a very long conca¬ 
tenation of effedls, that produces a quantity of 
materials. 


ON 
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ON THE MEN WHO INSTRUCT. 

IS it then impoffible to reconcile power with 
liberty, that power neceffary to imprefs on the 
laws a venerable majefty, with that liberty ne¬ 
ceffary to the very exiftence of fociety ? 

This happy equilibrium will arife only from 
the intimate agreement between the part which 
governs, and the part which inftru£ts; it is 
then that thefe men, forming a real body by 
their genius, their knowledge, and their cour¬ 
age, will obtain a gentle dominion over the 
public opinions. 

The ftatefman who fftall perceive the force 
of this invifiblc body, inftead of contending with 
it, will make an application of it hardly fulpeft- 
ed in our times. 

The part which governs ought to refped the 
part which inftrudts, that is, ffiould attend to 
whatever iffues from its labours, examine them, 
follow them, and above all, not prefume to 
be better informed in thefe particulars than 
itfelf. 

A ftate cannot fubfift without knowledge.-— 
To become the concealed enemy of thofe who 
fearch after truth, to perfecute them, and to 
affeA a contempt of them, is to proclaim a dread 

of 
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of the public monitors; is tacitly to avow, that 
the operations of thofe who govern, cannot bear 
the infpedion of reafon ; is to dilTolve the union 
which ought to fubfift between thofe who feek 
to do good to men. 

The body which inftrudts has conftantly be¬ 
nefited ftatefmen ; it has conliderably abridged 
their labours. Nature, an attentive mother, 
always cafts fome thinking beings amidft the 
moft ferocious multitude, and in the moll bar¬ 
barous regions. Thefe were the privileged be¬ 
ings, who taught the firft arts, who Iketched 
out the plan of infant fociety, who didated 
thofe laws which, though rude, were lefs fatal 
than thofe modern and refined laws, which 
have laid the majority captive at the feet of the 
minority. 

When thofe who govern no longer refped 
talents, probity and genius, thofe endowed with 
thefe excellences will, in their turn, ceafe to pay 
attention to the rulers. They become no other 
than inftruments of pride and violence ; and the 
virtuous man, beholding in this difeord, the 
bonds of fociety nearly broken, rebuilds the mo¬ 
ral code, and lafhes with contempt the legifla- 
tor and the laws. 

This is what Tacitus has done, in that fine 
VoL. I. F paffage 
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paflage which I cannot forbear citing, where he 
avenges the memory of Ruifinus and Scnecio, 
who had written an eulogy on Trafeas and 
FieJviditis. 

“ The death of the authors, fays Tacitus, 
was not deemed fufficient; their books were 
burnt, as if man’s thoughts periflied with his 
body. Philofophers were proferibed, from a 
belief, that the love of virtue would be ex- 
tinguiflied with them. Defpotifm abufed our 
extreme patience, and grievoufly feourged a 
nation that flowed a fervitude equal to its paft 
courage. An army of fpies and informers fur- 
rounded us; it was as dangerous to hear as to 
fpeak ; and we fhould have become infenfible 
to our miferies, if wc could have obliterated the 
memory of events.” 

Such is the energetic piflure which this great 
mafter has traced. Wc arc placed in a happier 
age; but every thing may change in an inftant; 
authority (and hiftory at this makes us fhudder) 
may degenerate into defpotifm. A thoufuid 
caufes, w hich corrupt kings to their own mi- 
ferv, may, by deceiving them, involve Rates in 
the deepefi: misfortune. I do not fay that we 
are threatened with this difafter, but it oudit 
conRantly to be held up to view. The part 
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wlilcli governs has falfely imagined^ that it 
alone was entitled to all the refpeft, and has en¬ 
deavoured to ridicule the part which inftrufts. 

It greatly injures itfelf; for the law ought to 
rife from the bofom of the nation, that is, from 
the enlightened portion of the people, and re¬ 
ceive fanilion under the canopy of the throne. 
Then, it is truly good, for it is the public voice. 

This breath of genius has an invifible action, 
cfpecially fince the invention of printing. It 
has been called the philofophical fpirit; it will 
affift every man in power, who will receive it 
for his monitor; it will reign over his mind 
without enforcing fubjeflion; it will infpirc 
him, as it has infpired all the true friends of 
men, from Socrates down to Montefquieu: It 
led the one to facrifice his life to the moft ve¬ 
nerable caufe ever maintained; it made the other 
to fupport the moft obftinate labours, and to 
penetrate a thorny and obfcure path, where no 
perfon in France had travelled before. Mon¬ 
tefquieu, endowed with the cleareft and pro- 
foundeft underftandiiig that ever was difplayed 
among us, has changed the ideas of his age, has 
diflipated political prejudices, and the good which 
he will produce is undoubtedly only begun. 

Why then this fecret perfecution, which the 
pride of men in power has lately raifcd againft 
F 2 writers 
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writers dear to the nation, and ufeful even to 
thofe who afFed to defpil'e them ? Why give 
the (iscnal of a fliameful and fatal war which 

w 

will difunite men, formed to liften to each other, 
and to commun.catc their ideas and their views ? 
If the true charadler of virtue, as a philofophei 
faid, be net tocaft the fmalleft ridicule on what¬ 
ever fprings from virtue ; why fhould the.man 
in power deny his efteem to the profound la¬ 
bours which tend to remedy the miferies of his 
country ? Have not thofe who govern, and thofe 
who inftruct, the fame aim, and the fame du¬ 
ties, and do they not come forward to be judg¬ 
ed by pofterity ? 

As often as I have mentioned the part which 
governs, I have fuppofed it to be numerous, 
and it really is fo; for it confifts of all the agents 
who concur to enforce the adoption of the ge¬ 
neral will. 

In this view, the monarch, or the leglflator, 
is often, notwithftanding his preponderance, 
only the thoufandth part of the government of 
his ftate; becaufc all that was inftituted before 
him, all who furround him, all who fpeak to 
him, all w'ho inftrufl: him, all who determine, 
more or lefs, his aflions, form really the body 
of Icgiflation or of royalty. 

It is expedient to have a precife idea of all 

thofe 
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thofe little fcattered wills which long, contend, 
and then unite and compofc the will of the 
prince ; to know that the law, which he ligns, 
is not his own, but the expreffion of the will 
of a certain number of men who have coalefced 
after a multitude of difputses. The law has al¬ 
ways been compofed, prepared, minuted, and 
written in different ftiles before its promulgation. 

It would be pedantry in a placeman to believe 
and imagine, that a perfon not in office is ig¬ 
norant of its functions, as if the conducing of 
empires could now be a matter filent and fecret; 
as if all the political manoeuvres they can play 
off, could not be divined; as if the manners of 
a people were not public and ftamped ; as if the 
charadler of ftatefmen was not known ; and, 
finally, as if all thofc events, which command 
general attention, could only be appreciated by 
a few privileged mortals, who yeflerday enjoy¬ 
ed not this happy faculty, and who muff have 
received, in a manner, the intuitive revelation 
by the hands of a courier. 

There is another piece of pedantry, which i« 
bufied about little expedients, that lofe them- 
felves in pitiful details. Montaigne obferves, 
that during the greateft calamities of hi* 
country, at a time, fays he, when there were 
Jio laws, no juftice, no magiftrate who ex- 
F 3 ereifed 
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crcifed his office, a perfon took it into his head, 
to publlffi fome wretched reform of doublets, 
breeches, head-drefles, and city-banners. 

It is the fame with thofe who liften only to 
their predilections or averfions, and, without 
comprehending the whole of a plan, run after 
pamphlets, and take alarm at the import of a few 
expreffions. They extraCl oppofite reafonings 
from the fame principles, they decide too much 
in conformity to themfelves, and according to 
their own partial views. Who docs not feel 
the impropriety of a perfon in office giving a 
verdict ? The minifter mull then pronounce 
like a man under the dominion of paffion, or 
like a man indifferent with regard to the iffue, 
difpofitions equally pernicious in a judge. 

The fearch of truth is beneficial to a fove- 
reign ; for it is this that reftrains thofe violent 
concuffions which agitate the human mind. 

And who can withftand the force of evidence ? 
•Is it granted to man not to open his eyes to the 
fun, not to behold the ftar of the univerfe over¬ 
flowing every corner of the earth with a lumi¬ 
nous torrent ? Does truth depend on times, on 
places, on circumftanccs ? Will it fpare man 
whofe life is tranfitory, that truth which by its 
nature is immortal ? Raifed to the throne of 
the divinity, his reafon is the eye of the mind, 

formed 
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formed to difcover and to afcertalii immutabl® 
truths. 

The friend of truth would believe that lie 
fhould betray the human race, if he did not 
plead its caufe before the tribunal of minifters. 
As it appears criminal to them, he reckons it 
his duty to juftify it in their prefence. 

Why ought reading and the prefs to be free ? 
Becaufe the privilege of writing is derived from 
the liberty of thinking ; and becaufe God hav¬ 
ing permitted the invention of printing, it is a 
magnificent gift of his providence ; for the pro¬ 
pagation of knowledge links to thofe moveable 
and multplied characters, which it is not in the 
power of tyranny to annihilate or even to retrain. 

Truth will never be penneious, however op- 
pofite it may be to the opinion of the day. 
From the rational collifion of opinions fprings 
truth ; and what man in this lower world, from 
the monarch to the meaneft fubjec‘ 1 , can fay, 
“ I have no need of truth, I love not truth 


OF INSTRUCTION IN POLITICAL SUBJECTS. 

PUBLIC inftruftion is the guide of the ftatef- 
man : Muft not he be ftrangely, nay, ftupidly 
prejudiced, if he fancies that he perceives all- 
F 4 the 
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the details, and therefore negleds inftru^tion 
fo necelTarj ? And where fhall he obtain it but 
in the relation of thofe who have feen, reflected, 
and examined ; and who, writing in the face of 
nations, have no other motive than the pleafure 
of difeovering and publifhing truth ? 

He will draw inftrudlion from hiftory, it will 
be faid. But in thefe times another guide is 
wanted; it is hardly poffible from hiftory to ac¬ 
quire inftrudtion relative to modern govern¬ 
ments. The reafon is this;- 

The infinite number of paft events will not 
correfpond, or at leaft will very feldom, cor- 
refpond with the infinite diverfity of human ac¬ 
tions. Thefe are always more multiplied than 
ancient examples. Examine all the empires, 
the kings, the minifters, and the men, who 
have appeared in paft ages, you will not find the 
occurrence of any one moment, which can be 
brought to clofe exactly with any recent faft.—► 
There will always be fome circumftances to oc- 
cafion an extreme difparity; and, befides, in 
events we ftiould be more interefted by their 
moral, than by their phyfical nature. In a moral 
view, the fame aftion may be totally changed, 
A king dies in a certain pofture of affairs, he 
Ipfes his life by acident, or by the iffue of a con- 
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fpiracy; it is not fo much the epoch that will 
determine the feries of fafts, as the multitude 
of acceflbry circumftances and events. 

Paft events are dead, and can fcarcelj ever 
fpeak to the prefent generation. They may be 
compared to old family pidnres, mute and ina¬ 
nimate, before which the children play a thou- 
fand frolics, under the eye even of their vener¬ 
able anceftors. Befides, it would feem that 
nature, in the infinite variety of chara<9:ers (he 
exhibits, delights more efpecially to difplay her 
omnipotence by never repeating. 

The affairs of this world are tranfa<3:ed by 
men ; paffion tranfports them, and the hiftorian, 
afterwards, imagines that they were guided by 
policy alone. The hiftorian is deceived : thefe 
titled men have obeyed little and vulgar paffions; 
for an elevated rank confers neither prudence 
nor wifdom. 

The living generation requires, therefore, a 
regimen peculiar to itfelf; It cannot be guided 
by ancient and foreign maxims ; the wants it 
manifefts demand attention ; its prefent utility, 
above all, ought to be confulted, and as foon as 
its cries or claims are heard, the political ma¬ 
nagement fliould be inftantly changed. It is a 
fufceptible body, and the accent of pain fhould 
heard in preference to every political maxim. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more abfurd, more cruel, more un- 
juft, than to facrifice the prefent generation t0 
the well-being of future generations, admitting 
the fuccefs to be demonftrable. 

Irrefragable principles, in the government of 
ftates, are extravagant and monftrous; they 
ftiould vary according to the complaints of the 
fuffering party. To adopt an unpliant theory, 
which refembles the refiftlefs conclufions of 
geometry, is to confound the human race with 
inanimate objects. 

There is fomething ftronger than the laws 
and the power of a prince, than the force of his 
armies; it is the habit people have, of adopting 
ideas which appear to them reafonable. A new 
motive for refpefting the impulfion made by the 
enlightened part of the community on the 
minds of men. 

The people really perform half the work; they 
come voluntarily forward to clofe the political 
knot. It is, therefore, the utmoft imprudence 
to infult the natural tendency of men to obey. 
They are exalperated, and, from being gentle 
and docile animals, become furious, and will no 
longer be led. 

Thus the aeftion of government appears ne- 
ceffarily compofed of two efforts nearly oppo- 
lite. He who can only a£t will have few ideas. 
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and he who can only meditate, is hardly fit for 
adion. It is requifite, therefore, to liften to, 
reafon. in order to learn how to furmount cer¬ 
tain difficulties; and the hand of the workman 
ffiould, in its turn, inftrud the head which 
combined the operation. 

In this way we might terminate the old dif- 
pute, between the part which governs, and that 
which infiruds. A writer ffiould be permitted 
to publiffi his ideas in their full extent, provided 
the form in which they are conveyed, fliould 
not degenerate into a libel, which is always 
mean and odious, and which .takes from truth 
its ordinary afcendency: and the governing bo¬ 
dy ought to have the liberty of choofing or re- 
jeding at will, among the multitude of thele 
different ideas. But government fhould never 
punilh its admonitors for difeourfes more or lefs 
meditated; for it is the laft ffage of tyranny, to 
be ignorant and jealous. 

This pacification, I dare aver, would be ad¬ 
vantageous to every place-man : the functions 
of writers, and of minifters, w'ould be com¬ 
pletely feparated, and would thus concur more 
effeftually, to promote the public good. This 
is the moment, or never, to eftablilh harmony 
between the two powers. Is it not the beff in- 
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tcrcft of adminlftrators, to avoid carefully, the 
appellation of timourous and daftardly tyrants ? 
and has not tyranny, which forbids the mind to 
foar, appeared, at all times, the mofl; hideous, 
becaufe it fetters that liberty, which, concealed 
in a remote corner of our foul, informs us, that 
thought is, peculiarly, the precious attribute of 
our being, and that the loweft debafement con- 
lifts in its conftraint and thraldom ? 

No appellation is more diflionourable in Eu¬ 
rope at prefent, than that of arbitrary dominion. 
Thofe ftates, where the preft is fhackled, arc 
debafed in the opinion of the people ; their in¬ 
habitants are deemed flaves : they are heard to 
curfe their chains; for the body which teaches 
or writes, cannot be oppreffed with impunity ; 
the actions of thefe public men, come under the 
fupreme tribunal, where all the deeds of thofe 
who govern are judged. 

It may be announced with an air of triumph 
and joy, that fince this univerfal explolion of 
thought, the blood of men is more fpared than 
ever. Philofophy (and it is this alone that has 
curbed the univerfe) philofophy has reftrained 
that high cxercife of authority which crufhed 
the human fpecies ; and humanity, more free, 
difplays a countenance more worthy of its noble 

origin i 
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origin; the violences which may be committed 
upon it will not, at this day, be paffed over in 
lilence. 

The progrefs of fociety, not between man 
and man, but between nation and nation, is 
ftill in its rudeft and moft favage ftate; this 
new fort of civilization muft be the work of lu¬ 
minous and fubiime books, which will be writ¬ 
ten on this important fubjeft, the moft magni¬ 
ficent that can be treated, and calculated to open 
new fources of felicity and peace to the human 
race. But this civilization muft firft be dili- 
neated in theory; and never was there one more 
novel, or more interefting. This civilization 
of ftates is not only prafticable, but muft be 
eafier to accomplifti, than that which bridled 
the ferocity of individuals ; for when an incli¬ 
nation to peace fhall become the ruling principle 
of five or fix great nations, the reft of the world 
will enjoy repofe. 

Let it not be aflerted that books produce no 
effect: experience proves the contrary ; their 
influence is great. The pamphlet entitled Com¬ 
mon Senfe, is confefled by all the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans, if not to have caufed, at leaft to have de¬ 
cided and haftened, the famous declaration of 
the independence of America. The minds of 
the coloiiifts were ftill wavering and irrefolute, 
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when this literary produftion fixed their views* 
and prompted that great event. It cannot be de¬ 
nied, but the fimple and natural eloquence of 
this book, had a diftinguifhed and glorious in¬ 
fluence on the policy , or rather on the fate of the 
Americans, by augmenting the number of their 
partizans; and the philofophical author gave a 
general fhock to the political world, which has 
given birth to a great empire, and a new order 
of things on the wide furface of the weflern 
hemifphere. Thus the voice of a fingle man, 
who choofes the proper feafon, and treats public 
affairs with dignity, feizes the minds of his 
fellow-citizens, and determines the fortune of 
nations. 

It is to be hoped and believed, that literature 
and the fciences, fpreading over the globe, will 
tend to unite the valf family of the human race, 
by extinguifhing national prepoffeffions and ani- 
mofities, and by bringing into difrepute thofe 
old codes, the children of ignorance and bar¬ 
barity. Benevolence will extend itfelf under 
the benign influence of thefe kind divinities, and 
men W’ill no longer be divided by ftupid preju¬ 
dices, which retard all improvement. The 
fciences will be the common benefactors of all 
nations, and the moft diflant people will parti¬ 
cipate in the lights of this philofophy, which 
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is nothing elfe than inftruftion, or the culture 
of the mind, applied to the happinefs of men. 


FALSE DENOMINATIONS. 

AS in geometry, it is faid, there is a circle, 
a fquare, a triangle, and an o£tagon; in like 
manner attempts have been made to fubjeft all 
political flates to rigorous forms. No attention 
has been paid, either to the mixture of different 
powers, or to the balance of thofe particular 
bodies which conftitute the flate. As foon as a 
publicift had pronounced, that a certain ftate 
was democratic, there was no appeal. Accord¬ 
ing to this publicift, the ftate was always free, 
while, excepting the day of an affembly, rather 
of a ceremonious, than of a political nature, it 
was molefted by a multitude of little ariftocrats, 
who had finally muzzled it on every fide. 

Denominations muft, therefore, be laid afide, 
to give place to a more rational inveftigation. 

It muft not be faid, that England is a repub¬ 
lic ; for England bears not the fmalleft refem- 
blance to the Roman Republic, to the republic 
of Sparta, to the Venetian republic, to the re¬ 
public of the Swifs, or to that of Holland ; we 
ought to fay it is a fine government, and the 
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leaft imperfe£t of all thofe of modern times. 
Other governments mnft be qualified in like 
manner, by the names of weak, moderate, 
quiet, patient, opprefled, fubjefted, or aware of 
their flavery. 

The Englifh and the Swedes are free, under 
their kings: the Dutch arc fo, under their 
Stadtholdcr ; and in Germany, the people have 
their privileges ftill exifting : the Germanic bo¬ 
dy is a vaft federative republic, under a common 
chief, who is by no means a defpot. Why, for 
nearly a thoufand years, has this body main¬ 
tained its independence, and that of its mem¬ 
bers ? Why arc not the Germans funk to the 
condition of Ruffian (laves ? How happens it 
that the Germanic body fees the flames of war 
lighted up between the fbvereigns of Germany, 
without apprehending that the conftitution may 
fuffer, or run any rilk of being impaired ? It is, 
becaufe there are a multitude of laws, protect¬ 
ed, defended, and explained, by a multitude of 
jurifconfults, whofe afccndancy is fuperior to 
the force of arms; it is, becaufe there, political 
law is, and has long been, a couflant ftudy ; it 
is, becaufe the laws aCt there in a furprifing 
manner; it is, becaufe public jurifprudence, the 
idol of their univerfities, is there the moft 
eftcemed, and the beft inveftigated fcience,— a. 
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new proof, that the people themfelves make 
the laws. The Ruffians, who have never 
chofcn to apply to any Rudy, have paid the for¬ 
feit of their voluntary ignorance. 

We talk of a monarchical government; but 
in good truth, did the authority of government 
ever refide in a fingle man ? It is faid, that he 
imitates the paternal authority; but is not this, 
as I have ahcady obferved, an abufe of words ? 
It is allb faid, that he is a lively reprcfentation 
of the empire of the divinity, who alone go¬ 
verns the univcrfe, without fharing his power 
with any other being. Kings themfelves, if 
they have but the fhadow of common fenfe, 
will perceive the exaggeration of this image, and 
will fee how much the cornparifon is defeftive. 
Others faj^, that it is better to have one rnafter 
than many; but in a monarchy, people obey 
feveral mailers ; for feveral command and fpeak 
in the fovcrcign’s name, but they fpeak when 
he is blent. 

Let me be told of a centre of unity, in which 
ail the powers of the Rate are collefled, and 
Rich a government I ffiall comprehend: the 
only way, in which it can be proper for a poli¬ 
tical body to be governed, is by the aflion of a 
bngle mind ; but the national mind, and the 
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government of a fingle man, are two things as 
widely different as poffible. 

When a monarchy becomes tyrannical, it is 
becaufe the people are fit to wear chains ; it is 
becaufe they have dcferved to lofe their rights, 
by their lofs of energy, and by their dildain of 
\jfeful knowledge. Tyranny is not of long dura¬ 
tion when the people preferve their virtue ; and 
the horror of opprefiion will always produce 
one of thofe revolutions, fo well calculated to 
hinder thofe who govern from making a bad ufc 
of their authority 

•J 

An ariflocratical government refides, it is 
faid, in a fenate compofed of members chofen 
and elefted out of the clafs of nobles ; but arif- 
tocracy bears hard on the whole of Europe ; for 
Germany, France*, Poland, Ruflia, and Den¬ 
mark, are flill groaning beneath the weight of 
ligniorial dues and feudal obligations, while the 
ariftocracy of Berne is mild and prudent, and 
while the Swils peafantry are proteiSlcd by an 
ariflocratical fenate, which, elfewhere, bears fo 
hard upon the common people. 

A democratic, or popular government, takes 
its magifirates from its own body, by the w'ay 
of eleftlon, referving to itfelf the right of 
cafhiering them, w hen it thinks meet, and of 

punifhing 
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punifliing them, when they make a bad ufe of 
their power; but where is this happy democracy 
to be found ? Amid a few icy mountains in 
Switzerland, where abfolute poverty renders 
every citizen the equal of the reft. But little 
was wanting to overthrow this democracy, of 
Geneva ; for, wherever there is an inequality of 
riches, democracy becomes the moft imperfe£t 
of all governments. The common people, left 
to themfelves, grow into a monfter, with more 
heads than the hydra of the poet. 

How many times has ariftocracy been changed 
into democracy ? And how many times has the 
latter, too imperious, and too infolent, dege¬ 
nerated into an extravagant fyftem of tyranny ? 

I fee every where, governments momentarily 
changing their form: the difpofition of the 
chiefs models flates, and impofes on them the 
alternatives of liberty and oppreffion. Among 
men, factions and parties change the mode of 
thinking upon the government, which is now 
exalted, and now debafed. The part which go¬ 
verns is indifferent as to the name beftowed on 
it, when it knows how to conciliate affections, 
and to anfwer with dignity for the depolit en- 
trufted to it; never will difobedience charac¬ 
terize a wife government; and the fovereign, 
great and generous, may reckon on the prompt 
G 2 obedience 
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obedience of his fubjefts ; for where is the na¬ 
tion that efteems not repofe and happinefs ? 

A living authority is indifpenfible. It is the 
intereft of every citizen, that it fliall explain it- 
felf, fhall a<5l:, and fhall infli£l vengeance on the 
violation of the laws. In every form of govern¬ 
ment an authority, fuch as this, ought to take 
reafon for its guide ; for the body which fhall 
give utterance to public reafon, will, in the 
event, predominate over all others. 

When Plato faid, that republics w'ould be 
happy, if philofophers were kings, he meant to 
defignate, by the word philofophers, the en¬ 
lightened part of the community, and, by one 
expreflion, defined true government; for if 
kings were to become philofophers, the w^ell- 
informed citizens would be governed by their 
own opinions, and it would be impoffible that 
the greater portion of the citizens fhould not 
become well informed. 

The worft princes are invariably thofe who 
difplay great littleneffes in the midft of magnifi¬ 
cence, that is to fay, they are thofe who, not 
knowing how to entertain a proper refpedt for 
their own fubjeds, degrade the nation through 
one or more of its members, and confequently 
deftroy the refped due to the national chief. 
By elevating a date, the monarch elevates him- 

felf; 
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felf; and far from dreading the knowledge which 
is univerfally and thickly diffufed, he ought to, 
know, that by this very knowledge he will reign 
peaceably and glorioufly. Men are naturally pro¬ 
pelled to obedience, when the government is gen¬ 
tle and moderate, and fuch a government will be 
conflantly llrengthened, whenever, the empire 
being wedded to public opinion, it fhall, in con¬ 
cert with the latter, deftroy the little tyrannies, 
in the annihilation of which the fovereign and 
the people are equally interefled. The part which 
commands will meet with no obftacles, when 
it fhall proceed conjumStively with the part 
which is governed. 

Monarchical government undergoes feveral 
modifications. The Grand Seignor is a monarch, 
and the King of England is alfo a monarch ; and 
thefe, notwithfiranding, are the two extremes : 
limited monarchy is very different from, not to 
fay entirely oppofite to, abfolute monarchy. 

The government of a fingle chief is almoft 
always chimerical, and moft frequently exifts 
at a certain point of time only. 

Ariftocracy, which is the government of the 
great, flourifhes, more or lefs, in all rich ftates. 
Democracy, which is the government of the 
whole of the people, lurks in certain mountains 
^mong poor affemblages of men. But thefe go- 
G3 ' vernments, 
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vcrnraents, in approximating each other, affume 
an infinite diverfity of fhades, and all of them 
are good, according to times, places, and men. 
Abfohite democracy is, as well as abfolute mo¬ 
narchy, a creation of the brain, fince men, how¬ 
ever little they may be enlightened, cannot luf- 
fer extremes. 

In the midfl; of the age of Louis XIV, which 
has been too much praifed, did not theocracy, 
by which is implied the government of the 
priefts, fpring up in France ? And did not thefe 
prielfs dictate all thofe intolerable edids, at 
which ages ftill to come will fliudder ? 

When the enemy, in a manner, knocks at 
the very doors of the flate, then appears timo¬ 
cracy, which implies the government of the 
foldiery. It is very vifible in feveral cities fitu- 
ated on our frontiers, and I have recognized its 
prefence in times of the profoundefi: peace; 
what then does this timocracy become, when 
war gives it its full fcope ? 

Since the fyftem fet up by the financier, law ; 
fince banking and jobbing have, more or lefs, per¬ 
plexed the fortunes of all who are wealthy; fince 
nothing has been done unlefs by money; and fince 
the diredion of its courfe is become a complex 
art, oligarchy (by which is meant the govern¬ 
ment of the rich) has fpread over every part of 

France. 
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France. Thofe who poffefs wealth are refpeft- 
ed; and for them, and by them, every thin^ 
is managed. 


ERRORS IN THE DIVISION OF GOVERNMENTS. 

THE divifion of governments, denoted by 
the words monarchy, ariflocracy, democracy, 
olygarchy, and republic, is erroneous, and has 
caft men’s minds into an ocean of contradic¬ 
tions. 

All governments participate, more or lefs, of 
each other, and have their alternations of gran¬ 
deur, of weaknefs, of courage, of profperity', 
and of difafter ; I fee one people rule, I fee 
another fubmit to dominion. There is, necef- 
farily, a conflitSt, between the different parts 
which compofc a flate ; but the balance is cafily 
reftored when the government is fnpportable. 

Ignorance is frill more pernicious than ambi¬ 
tion, and the general will appears to me as 
powerful in delpotic, as in republican fates. 

It is always the nation that governs ; when 
it is weak and ignorant, it is wretchedly go¬ 
verned ; when it is brave and enlightened, the 
ills difappear. 

Is it not univerfal perfuafion, that is to fay, 
G 4 religion. 
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religion, that rules Turkey andPertIa : Is it not 
rcfpect for the ancient laws that governs China ? 
What the force of one man furnifhes towards 
the conducing of emjiires is trifling, in compa- 
rifon of that national and indelible charadter 
M’hich conftitutes the government. 

The moll abfolute fovereigns have been fen- 
fible of this truth ; they have experienced re- 
lulance when they reckoned upon fuccefs ; 
when they afterwards wondered at the height 
of their power, it was becaufe they had touched 
the fccret Idling which gives motion to the hu- 
man will. 

Wlien the philofnpher reads of the atrocities 
committed by Claudius, by Nero, by Tiberius, 
by Caligula, Ke exclaims, “ If the empire per¬ 
mitted luch monflers to hold fupreme fway, it 
deferved its mil’eries.” 

Let us coniiucr, therefore, the fpirit inherent 
in a people, inflead of loling ourfclvcs in the 
chimerical diftindlious which arife from the form 
of government; this fpirit, accurately obferved, 
Iblves every problem. 

Every government is mixt. Thofe fixed and 
abfolute forms, imdcr which the different kinds 
of governments have been diflinguifhed and 
claffed fyfdematically, are really chimerical 
cafes. Thefc forms are infinitely varied and 

changeable ; 
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changeable ; the name remains, the thing alters. 
Never docs a ftate continue in tlie fame point 
of force, wifdom, and power, with regard to 
itfelf, or with regard to others ; never is it go¬ 
verned half a century the fame way, becaule 
the governing body muft perpetually fubmit to 
the reigning manners and ideas, to the fluftua- 
tion in men’s minds, and becaufe conftitutions, 
the moft corrupt, as well as the wifeft, are 
obliged to accommodate themfelves, however 
unwillingly, to the principles of thofe at the 
head of affairs. 

A dcfpotic government becomes monarchical, 
or even republican, in certain cireumftances; 
and a republic has its unfortunate moments 
when defpotifm afflicts it. 

The chiefs, that is, all thofe who have a lhare 
in the adminiftration, imprefs a motion on a 
government totally different one day, from what 
it had the preceding. 

Society, under whatever denomination it be 
confxdered, is at bottom only a collc£lion of men 
who re-a^t perpetually on each other, and among 
whom the few conduct the many. 

Among nations ftill favage, men of diftin- 
guiflied courage and intrepidity will take lead; 
among a civilized people, thofe eminent for 
their acutenefs, forefight, fagacity, and talents, 

will 
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will inftill their ideas into others. All thofe 
participate, therefore, in the fbvereignty, who 
contribute to eftablifli the ideas which after¬ 
wards fer\'e as a bafis, whereon the legiflator 
conftrufts his laws. The execution of them 
feems entrufled to a fingle man, or to a few, 
but it depends, in fact, on the general con Tent, 
which alone upholds them ; and when one of 
thefe laW'S becomes fuperfluous, or appears ex- 
cedive, the legiflator who formed it, dares not 
revive it, becaufe it is evidently proferibed by 
the general will. 

Thus the words monarchy, democracy, aril- 
tocracy, autocracy, republic, ought not to mil- 
lead our reafoning. A dcfpotic government may 
be praifed in a certain light, and in certain cir- 
cumftances ; in like manner as a republic affords 
room for fatire, and inveftivc, when convulfed 
W'ith internal divilions. 

Who does not perceive, at the firfl: glance, 
that all governments have an intimate mixture 
of good and evil, which it is not always eafy to 
diferiminate and weigh when we enter into a 
clofe examination of the details ? Names change 
not the eternal nature of thino-s. 

O 

Governments might be feparated into two 
claflTes, and the divifion would be certainly 
clearer, and, perhaps, no lefs juft. When a 

nation 
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nation Is ignorant, ftnpid, or indifFcrent about 
the knowledge of its true intcrefls, evil predo-* 
minates ; die people are then puniflied for their 
unlkilfulnefs, their indolence, their carelefTnefs, 
and their inhjrnificance. When the nation is 
enlightened, and vigilant with regard to its in- 
terefls, it is never reallj enflaved ; nor can it 
be, lince the part that governs, being per¬ 
petually- watched, cannot adf capricioufly. The 
monarch, or his reprefentatives, muft conciliate 
the efteem of a people who then exifls politi¬ 
cally; it is impohible to treat them harfldy or 
haughtily, becauic the nation entertains in its 
bofom a great number of men who refleft, who 
fpeak, who write, who ftudy the refpeftivc du¬ 
ties of the members of the flate, and who banifli 
languor and apathy, the mofl dangerous of all 
political vices. Every mcafure is cleared up and 
publifhed ; none of the fprings of government 
can be long hid in darknefs : aftions are judged 
from characler, and character from aeftions. 

The mod; violent defpotifm becomes then, 
in fpite of itfel-f, polifhed and moderate ; it refts 
upon habits which take away its ferocity : It 
compounds itfelf, in a manner, with the part 
which it governs; it yields, it temporizes, it 
often retra< 5 ls, and, at times, affords a liberty 
truly dcfirable. 


All 
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All governments experience thefe different 
ofcillations. Arbitrary power, broken down by 
an infinite number of little oppofitions, dimi- 
iiifhcs, falls, and gives place to univerfal reafon; 
and though it retains the ancient forms, they 
are no better than theatrical rcprefcntations. It 
is obliared to conform itfelf to the will of an 

O 

enlightened people. 

I refpcift it; every government is mixt. Mo¬ 
narchy has its lepubllcau bodies, atid a republic 
its monarchs. Fjom one end of t!ie ■■.orLl to 
the other, whoever is entrufied v\iui the ( v- 
tion of the laws, whoever is placed i'/ .■ 
ed Ihation by the clii^f or chiefs, end'’, 
larily a portion, more or le^'s, of the fovo:< 
and whether he ulcs or aeid'cs it, he !u 1^;, 
his hands a force, which, though iirnircd ■. .i 
tranfient, is neverthelefs real. 

The governing part in a polifhed fociety ex¬ 
tremely extenfive, lince it comprehends aii tb', in¬ 
dividuals who confpire to move the political body. 
Have not the clergy, the lawyers, the finan¬ 
ciers, in their turn, moments of almoft abfolute 
authority ? And has not the voice of the men of 
letters, in certain circumftances, a marked pre¬ 
ponderance, fince it blafts wherever is chutes to 
flrike ? Finally, what does a multitude of pri¬ 
vileges, rights, and prerogatives imply but par¬ 
tial 
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tial reprefentations of authority? It is never 
fingle among an enlightened people ; it is di-, 
vided, and the more fo, in proportion, as the 
ftate has advanced towards civilization. 

We may judge, therefore, of the frivoloiif- 
nefs of the difpiitcs, with regard to the form of 
diJferent governments. Reje£li:ig names, you 
will perceive every where men alTcmblcd, di¬ 
vided into different tribes, and endeavouring to 
eftablifh among themfelves an equilibrium : it 
fails, it is reilored, it wavers ; at certain times 
it is, in a manner, perfedt, at others, it is in 
part cruflied. Then its groans are heard, and 
the injured part calls loudly againft the oppref- 
fion, which ccafes or gains {Irength. 

The fprings which combine fo many con¬ 
trary motions into one, almoft refembliiig order, 
arc not concealed under the throne of the mo¬ 
narch, but really emanate from many indivi¬ 
duals, who, in their different flations of pre¬ 
eminence, hold the great political body in rc- 
pofe, or give it the neceflarj" impulfe. 

The adminiflrators of ftates are fcattcred every 
where ; they fofter and diredt the inciting ideas. 
Often in an obfeure cottage, an unfeen hand 
prepares the will of the fovereign ; for that of 
kings is ufually adopted from their fubjedts.— 
The royal cdidl has been compofed long before 

the 
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the public herald proclaims it in the Greets : 
every one has contributed to it, his idea, his 
with, nay, his exprefhon ; and when announced, 
it is obeyed and rcfpeiflcd, only as it is fanilion- 
ed beforehand by the public opinion. 

The fpeculations of monitors, whether in 
difeourfe or in writing, are what have intrud¬ 
ed and prepared men’s minds. If the public 
opinion formally oppofes an edieV, it is foon for¬ 
gotten, and allowed to join the ufelefs mafs of 
papers figned by the rnonarch, and annulled by 
the nation. 

When a nation is vicious, its laws arc abfurd 
and tyrannical; when the people are politically 
virtuous, that is, detc-mined to raife their voice 
and command refped, they are always free. 
But when they forget their privileges and 
rights, they are opprefTed, or, in other words, 
pLiniflied for their neglcfl. 

A large number of good citizens, attentive 
hi watching over the public operations, forms, 
therefore, a w ife and mild adminiftration : but 
if thefe citizens Humber in fatal fecurity; if 
they forbear to be patriots, and to entertain an 
ardour for liberty; if they ceafe to lament the 
Hrokes of defpotifm ; if they flatter it, carefs it, 
and even juftify it, with a view of favour¬ 
ing fome one whom they idoiife, from their 

very 
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very cowardice itfelf will tyranny take root and 
o-row. It is ftill more the fruit of national weak- 

O 

nefs, than of the audacity of the defpot. 

Real flavery can never exiff among a thinking 
people ; if they are opprelfed, they inuft be def- 
titute of ideas : ideas are the true rampart againft 
tyranny, which is fo contrary to reafon. There 
remains in the heart of man an afylum for li¬ 
berty, from whence it will fpring nobler and 
Hatcher. 

Public manners are the mirror which refledls 
t’le true conHitution of a Hate. Is a Hate fub- 
jetft to difgraceful, antiquated, unrcafonablc pre¬ 
judices ; is it deHitute of knowledge, Avhich it 
rejcTs to grafp at fuperHition ? whatever may 
be its fplendour, its extent, its janifliirics, pro¬ 
nounce that it is weak and near its ruin, if it be 
not fpcedily regenerated. A Hate difgraced is 
a Hate half fubdued : but if it maintains princi¬ 
ples founded on pure notions, if it knows the 
arts and rcfpcfls them, be alTured that authority, 
how formidable foever may be the pomp with 
which it is iurrounded, can only produce good, 
or diminiih the fum of paH evils. 

Let us Hop then to examine the afpeft of a 
people; let us weigh their knowledge : this is 
the root which will attach them to the foil, 
which will beHow on them the force to refiH; 

Horms. 
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ftorms. They cannot be fliakcn while the genius 
of the arts fhall quicken the induftry of each in¬ 
dividual. It is the expanfion of the moral forces 
that will give a firm fupport to the empire.—, 
Let us banifh thofe vague words which engen¬ 
der fo many fophifms, and equally juflify both 
lides of the argument. Experimental polity re¬ 
jects thefe imperfect theories, where contradic¬ 
tions arife at every ftep. Let us Ihut our books, 
and enquire whether a nation is enlightened or 
flupid. 

Liberty mufi: necelTarily be the companion of 
inftrudtion : if this be difFufed through feveral 
clafles of citizens, they mufi; infallibly enjoy the 
correfponding degree of liberty. The body is 
never reduced to fervitude, where the mind 
was not previoufly enflaved. If the people place 
a curtain between themfelves and the operations 
of government; if they confent to take off their 
eyes from the condu6t of their chiefs ; if they 
expert every thing from them, themfelves wrapt 
in profound ignorance or indifference ; will the 
names of democracy, republic, and arifiocracy 
fave them from flavery ? And what matters it, 
though the monarch bear the title of defpot, 
reigning by the divine commiflion, if the people 
manifefi a refifiance to whatever cramps their 
natural fituation, if they compel their fovereign 

to 
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to refped their temper, if they’ flop his career 
with pamphlets and epigrams. 

Nothing can debafe the fentiments of a gene¬ 
rous nation, when it accumulates many ideas 
on government; when this important lubje<5l 
warms and interefls it; when it catches v.diat- 
evcr relates to the branches of adminiflratiori. 
f.Iorrd knowledge is the permanent foundation 
of all hnithed fociety. Vulgar polity, which 
acts by deceiving, which covers itfelf with arti¬ 
fices, is calculated only for the fleeting moment ; 
it may extricate itfelf from a falfe flep, but will 
fall into the fame predicament lome time after. 
True polity includes the fum of human know'- 
Icdge ; and laflly, the force of a people elevates 
then, enobles them in their own eyes, bellows 
on them a proud regard for their own genera¬ 
tion, and by this expedient, comprehends the 
felicity of generations yet unborn. 

If the fovercign efleems the nation, the na¬ 
tion will elleem him, and this union will create 
on each fide a more than ordinary force. The 
abilities of a people may be increafed, like thofe 
of an individual, by applauding them, and ex¬ 
pelling much from their genius. We may in¬ 
duce men to perform any thing, if we do not 
mortify them ; the. way to aggrandize them, is 
to refped them ; the way to render them peaee- 

VoL, I. H able 
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able fubjeds, Is not to feem to dread their force, 
and not to thw'art their talents. That a nation be 
great, it is requifite that it contain many great 
men. Exalt it in the individuals who compofc 
it, if you would create prodigies ? Tremble to 
opprefs the fmalleft induftry; it will be a lofs 
to the ftatc. 


POLITICAL VARIETIES. 

POLICY, which at the firft glance may ap¬ 
pear to be founded on refledlion, has, like every 
other operation of the human mind, its caprices 
and its abfurdities. Principles, the offspring of 
chance, of the moment, and of opinion, arc 
brought forward without a rational forethought. 
Here a woman commands a favage nation, 
whore the women arc defpifsd : there they are 
excluded fiom the throne, in the country where 
they have the greateft afcendancy, and where 
ranks and laws, where, in fhort, every thing 
is fubjcdled to arbitrary rules, that have cuffom 
only for their title, and for their excufe anti¬ 
quity alone. 

Some laws arc derived from climate, the in¬ 
fluence of which, however, Montefquieu has 
f ufhed too far. 


What 
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What may with greater jufticc be advanced, 
is that the extremes of heat and cold appear to 
extinguilh the imagination, and to confine it to 
fuch primitive difeoveries as are the ofFspring of 
neceflity. 

Here the fpiculcc of ice, thofc fliarp particles, 
imperceptible to the light, with which the air 
is filled, convert man into a paflive being: he 
cannot call forth his induftry, obliged, as he is, 
to live in a clofe fmoky hut, and to fhun the 
air, which, like a fharp-edged weapon, fevers 
his toe or his finger as fboa as he ventures 
abroad. There the heat enervates the body, and 
induces to indolence, the fun exhaling through 
the pores of the fkin what ought to feed the vi¬ 
gour of man, and leaving him the flrength alone 
to exift. 

In certain countries the arts continue in their 
infant flate, and cannot be advanced tow'ards 
perfetSion, becaufe neceffity can take but a li¬ 
mited flight; and wherever the climate is in 
one of the extreme ftates, it influences the cha- 
radcr. As foon, however, as it lofes this energy^ 
the influence ceafes. Where the exceptions are 
frequent, thefe realbnings are reduced to inge¬ 
nious conjeftures : the genius, the manners, 
and the charadler then belong to the Icgiilation, 
and the fearcher after nature, who can have no¬ 
li 2 thing 
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thing I'uither t© faj'-, ought to yield to the 
moralift. 

The Arabs have bedowed a certain fharc of 
authority on their chief, merely becanfe they 
are alw'ays engaged in war. I'hat this authority, 
which is pretty cxtenfive, fhould fubiifl; in an 
independant nation, fond of its liberty, con¬ 
temning riches, and inured to fatigues, muft, 
at firlf fight, reafonably excite furprile. But 
this nation was fenfible that it needed a chief, 
who fliould be a point of union to the national 
wills, and who fhould be the firft to ait, and 
to undertake all warlike enterprifes. As the 
Arabs are divided into tribes, the nation, with¬ 
out an abfolutc chief, could not have compofed 
a colledbive body. Thus in countries where 
men arc haughty, free, poor, and fuperior to 
luxury and eifeminacy, has nature let up a kind 
of defpot, whole authority mav be fiid to equal 
that of r. fultan ; and this defpotilm is as different 
in its effefts, as it is in its caufes.’ 

The moft limple laws are calculated for men 
who have few wants, and who are thinly fcat- 
tered over the furface of a territory defritute of 
pradicablc highways. But when men prefs in 
crouds to the fame point; when they enter 
cities, as flocks enter into the fold,in compared 
bands, then do laws become temporaneous and 

changeable. 
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changeable. To him in whofc hands the public 
force was depohted, it was, therefore, eafy to 
impofe rcftraints on thefe numerous bodies of 
men who, being fwayed by fepaiate interclls, 
refcmble thofe iafciSls that reciprocally devour 
each other. 

A fadt which cannot be queflioned is, that 
empires have been founded by induftry, and the 
praftice of virtues : we obferve in the fequcl, 
that the foreiights, the inquietudes, the alarms, 
the prejudices, and the chimeras of placemen 
are not capable of fuilaining ihcfe very empires. 
The reafou is, that the multiplicity of laws, 
haftily enadted, become burthenlbmej and, as 
a futher reafon, laws can alone poffefs vigour, 
when they at once embrace cuftoms and man¬ 
ners. The fource of the carlieft laws arifes from 
the abylTcs of nature, as rivers flow from the 
fathomlefs cavities of mountains. Ariflotlc de- 
feribes man as a politictd animal, for this reafon, 
that he is fo of himlclf, and without any extra¬ 
neous afliflance, fince he lives in fociety, and 
has at his command the reprodudlion of the gifts 
of nature, and lince he extends the perfedibility 
of human nature, and is confequently fufeepti- 
ble of all the focial virtues. 

It was the nation itlelf, before ftatefman were 
known, that adopted the plan of fociety, and 
H 3 conterted 
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converted it into an almoft univerfiil law. Lons: 
prior to political inftitutions, naan of himfclf 
tniderflood what was needful for his government 
and defence; and fociety was then, if I may 
be permitted to fpeak figuratively, a fquared 
block of an equal dimenfion. Policy has chang¬ 
ed it into a fharp pointed pyramid, the bafe of 
which has become fo dilpropoitionately exten- 
hve, as to have crufhed a great number of in¬ 
dividuals. 

Governments, or, to fpeak more correctly, 
laws, have been contrived by men merely in de¬ 
fence of their liberty, becaufe it is in the very 
nature of things, that defpots fiiould fpring up. 
Every power exercifing and extending its action 
until its progrefs is arrefted, it follows, that ab- 
folute authority is in its origin unqueftionably 
derived from the natural fuperiority of a man, 
who, in the fequel, abufes the pow er delegated 
to him, either by himfelf, or through his re- 
prefentatives. 

Nations have loft the recolltdtion of the forms 
of government they had themfelves inftituted, 
and which they ftill preferve merely by inftimft. 
To genius, courage, and talents, they have in¬ 
variably paid the momentary tribute of their 
obedience. The former of thefe excrcifes. a le¬ 
gitimate and predominant fway over the minds 

of 
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of all; while courage, which, by Its refin¬ 
ance, is able to contend, and does effectually 
contend againff the encroachments of power, is 
alfo the refource of the political body. Every 
nation muff be fenfible, that good can arife out 
of the law of equilibrium alone. Nothing but 
the dread of groaning under a yoke more infup- 
portable than that the fhackles of which they 
are defirous to burff afunder, can render nations 
patient and fubniiffive ; and their forbearance 
and tolerance of injury do not always arife 
from cowajdice, but from prudence : the fcale 
of mifehiefs which defpotifm, that is to fay, the 
abufe of force, conffantly at the command of a 
tyrant, may produce in a moment of rage and 
licentious madiiefs, has, in our days, been ap¬ 
preciated. The defpot might fall, it is true, 
but in his fall he mia-ht do a vaft deal of mif- 

O 

chief, a fa£l Vv^hich the people divine inffiac- 
tively : M'hcn it does not opprefs them with 
too great a weight, they refpedl even defpo¬ 
tifm itfeJf. 

It would be a curious undertaking to compare 
together ancient and modern legillations : an¬ 
cient nations were governed by thcmfelves; 
the modern ones are governed by monarchs. 

To be fitted for a legiflator, it is neceflary to 
be acquainted wnth the inherent difpofition of 
H 4 man. 
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man, and to obferve all the impreffions he re¬ 
ceives from nature and focietj. 

A Ijmple and rude nation, in approaching to¬ 
wards pcrfc6tion, will perceive of itfelf that the 
ufages to which it has heretofore confenttd are 
not fufficient for its vrants. 

How can the happiuefs of a nation be fecurcd 
by laws ? Place a man of genius among a f>vage 
tribe, and he will find it impofilble to modify, 
in a fuddcn manner, fuch an aficmblage of in¬ 
dividuals : it will be incumbent on him, as he 
will find, to fpare the prevailing ufages, fince, 
in the progrefs of human intelligences, there 
can be no fuddeu and violent flart. Where 
there fliall be a want of refiftance, it will be 
impofilble for him to command. How can he 
give to this tribe an impulfion which fhall draw 
it towards the aim he has in view ? How is he 
to haflcn the degree of civilization, provided it 
does not accord with the difpofition of the 
people ? 

However rare and aftonifliing the power of 
legiflation may be, it cannot cieate the firft 
germe, which it can alone dcvelopje : to the end 
that they may make a rapid progrefs in the 
focial virtues, the people mufl; voluntarily adopt 
laws. We have read of the exilfcncc of favage 
laws among the ufages of a civilized nation, be- 

cauf§ 
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craifc the latter has made a rapid progrefs on¬ 
wards ; blit we have never heard of wii(* and 
li.a-nane laws amoiv^ favao-es. 

o o 

Never will chance come at the profound 
combinations of a good fyflem of laws. The 
chef aa:iivre of Icgdlation Las a particular fcope 
among a new people with whom there is no¬ 
thing to deftroy. If the new ideas are not re- 
fiiicd by any particular prejudices, they will be 
received. 

But focieties of long ftanding tvill make a 
greater refiftance to the views of the philofo- 
pher ; and it ought to be obferved here, that 
legiflators who have been bred in a polifhed 
nation, can never feize the paliions of a barba¬ 
rous race. Never did an incorporated nation 
admit of an abfolute inflitutor from without, 
on this account, that it is irapofiiblc for ftrangers 
to bring about the revolution they may meditate, 
the obedience of fubjcils taking its folidity from 
habit. 

There is a certain progreffion of ideas from 
which nature never deviates ; and it has never 
occurred that any i.ation has received ail tbel'e 
ideas at once : fucceflive developments are re¬ 
quired ; and a gradual progreffion muft be ob¬ 
ferved, before reafon, uinverfallv diffufed, can- 
in a manner convert in fentiraent a whole na¬ 
tion 
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tion into one huUvidupL In confultlng biflory, 
I obl'eive leveral lesiflations, borrowed from its 
iK-ii^hbours, to rciide in the fame nation. But 
with rcipect to the Chinefe, a race of men who, 
keeping altogether to themfelves, have fliiumed 
all communication with the univerle, their 
Icgifiation is a long and uninterrupted fucceffion 
of the ftme Ipirit and the fame charafler. 

One fovereiga alone cannot therefore refeue 
from barbaril'm a whole nation ; and when the 
flambeau of the arts lhall once be lighted up, 
he cannot plunge it again into its primeval flate. 

The Czar Peter would have efFe£ted nothing 
had it not been for the illuflrious reigns of two 
females, who, thirfling after glory, fuccccded 
him in the fupreme authority, and combined 
with the energy of his character a greater de¬ 
gree of mildnefs and humanity. In Ruffia, 
Imwcver, the ferment of the arts has been able 
to act on that alone by which the throne is 
furrounded, the bulk of the nation not being 
yet prepared to throw off its natural rudenefs of 
character. 

The legifiators of ancient republics, who, by 
way of dilliiuflion, particularly bellowed the 
title of the virtues on a love of poverty and a 
contempt for riches, would be not a little fur- 
prifed, at this time, to fee nations gaining an 

afeend- 
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afcc,')(?ancy by ccmmerce alone, and making ibe 
acquliition of riches their principal aim : to fee 
money converted into the price and ecjuivalcnt 
of all frrviccr,, nav, of every virtue, keeping in 
its pay bravery and patriotiirn themfeh’es. 
Thol’c v'ho govern, and thofe who are govern¬ 
ed, have alike no other incentive; and man, 
as an individual, cflcems himfclf happy in pro¬ 
portion to his riches only, which are, at the 
fame time, ccnfidered by flatcs as the meafure 
of their flrength and the pledge of their fecurity. 

This is a pcrfedlly novel policy. If the an¬ 
cient legillators had been told, that the aim of 
every political fociety fliould be the acquire¬ 
ment of riches, could the_y, witholit furprife 
and indignation, have framed an anfwcr } 
Would they not have faid, that by fuch a 
fyftem men mud; infallibly be hurried into ex- 
celdv^c avarice and extreme luxury; and that 
the fatal confcquences of thefe excelFes would 
and mud: be felt, to their certain dedruftion, 
by the nations themfelvcs ? 

A book, fuch as that produced by M. Necker, 
would certainly have furprifed I^ycurgus. He 
would have been able to form no clear idea of 
an adminidration founded on calculations more 
or Icfs nfurious, and the whole drefs of which' 
was laid on money bags. He would every 

where 
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where have fought for that principle of pcrfe<fl: 
equality, the very fhadow of which be would 
have fearched after in vain. He would have 
heard of nothing but the exchange of the riches 
of every quarter of the globe, and of blood Ihcd 
on the feas in the name of commerce. He 
would have confidercd this book as the boun¬ 
dary of the corruption of nations deeply de¬ 
graded, and ready to become the prey and the 
vaflals of the neighbouring nations. 

And we, notwithflanding, live in the midll 
of this corruption, and every thing goes on 
with activity and fuccefs. Money is the com¬ 
mon token of all commodities, and the medium 
of all exchanges : through the commerce of 
money a natien may be deprived of all her 
natural produdtions, which may be removed 
from the eye that faw them grow, and from 
the mouth of the cultivator left to perifh with 
hunger. The taxes are not paid in kind ;—he 
who dreffes the vine muft fqueeze gold out of 
the grapes of his vintage. O Lycurgus I 
when thy legiflating brain reflefted on all the 
modifications of the human fpecies, didft thou 
ever obtain a glimpfe of fuch a difcordancc in 
political harmony ! It exifts, and to us is not 
even a matter of wonder. 
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OF NATIONAL COURAGE.- 

THIS is the virtue to which every thing 
yields obedience ; it is the I'urcft rampart of 
Hates, the mofi; infallible pledge of public liber¬ 
ty. Inftead of expatiating on this fubjc£l, it 
will be better to quote an illuflrious example 
from the Roman Hiftory: no circumftance, 
perhaps, places the intrepid genius of th-at 
people in a ftronger light than the fuH punic 
war. 

It was lefs a contcH of Hrcngth (fays Poly¬ 
bius in defcriblng thefe t’.vo nntior.s Rotne and 
Carthage,) than of aaimollty : if the Cartha¬ 
ginians gained not the viftory, they Iv ; eved 
thcmfelvcs vanquifired ; if the Romfins were 
beaten, they ftill made the Carthaginians trem¬ 
ble. Rome wifhed to drive tliem out of Sicily, 
bccaufe that province was too near Italy not to 
raife apprehenfions in the fenute leH their let- 
tlements fliould gain fuch a footing there as 
might one day prove formidable. The Romans 
projedted, therefore, the conqueH of Sicily, and 
they efFedled it; but Icarcely were they maHcrs 
of that illand, when they perceived that, after 
much expcnce of time and blood, they h-ad not 
yet obtained their ebjed. Carthaginian (icets 
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lined all the coafts of Sicily, and hemnacd the 
Romans in their conqueds themfclves. 

There M'as only one expedient for Rome in 
this critical podure of affairs ; it was to eftablifh 
a power at fca to prelcrve what it had acquired 
on land. But the republic had then neither 
mariners, nor pilots ; neither fliip-builders, nor 
arfenels ; they were without any knowledge of 
the coaffs, of the winds, and of the feas: and 
even could vclfcls have been purchafed in the 
adjacent countries, Carthage, more opulent than 
Rome, would have agreed to fo high a price, 
as to deprive the latter of this refource. 

Chance, that unknown fpring of the greateft 
events, came to the af")fiance of the Romans. 
A Carthaginian galley, driven thither by a 
idorm, was w-recked on the coafts of Italy; 
this fuggefted to the Romans the idea of form¬ 
ing a naval force. Every thing was wanting 
for the execution of this defign; but their 
penetrating genius, and their inflexible refolu- 
tion, triumphed. Patience and labour fupplied 
each w'ant. They drew the galley to the beach, 
and examining it attentively, through the 
quicknefs of their genius, obtained a knowledge 
of its m.echanifm. At firft, the unfkilfulnefs of 
their workmen formed a very clumfy imitatioa 
of the model ; but fuch w^as their promptnefs, 

adlivity. 
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adlvity, and zeal, that, in the fpace of two 
months, the republic had a fleet of an hundr,ed 
and twenty galleys, a prodigy unparalleled in 
hiftorv. 

It may well be fuppofcd that thcfe firfl mat¬ 
ters in the fcicnce of government were unex¬ 
perienced, and could form but very inditTercnt 
fcholars. Yet the confuls embarked in this 
fleet with as much confidence as if it had been 
Carthaginian. They found the fecret of in- 
I'piring the troops and the crev.’s with their cou¬ 
rage, or rather temerity.—x'Vnd this was no dif¬ 
ficult matter with the Romans. 

One of the coniuis, fetting out on a fecret 
expedition, was met by a Carthaginian general, 
who, not daring to fight or attack, deceived 
him by a mean artifice, and furprifed him with 
leventeen galleys. Perhaps this check was ne- 
ceflTary to route all the Roman valour by the 
mofl lively and juft refentment. The Cartha¬ 
ginian general needed not his victory to treat 
with a fort of difdain a people that had newly 
ventured on the fea ; but he forgot what cou¬ 
rage can effedl. Shortly thereafter he def- 
cried the Roman fleet in a very iia,! row bay ; 
he advanced boldly to view them, and the Ro¬ 
mans came out with equal refolutiou to fight. 
They did engage him, and, what is ino/t fur- 
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prifiijg, difpeiTcd his fleet, and funk a number 
of his vefiels. The name of the vi6lorious con- 
ful, who fo fucceffivelj avenged his colleague, 
was Dullius. As Rome had no navy before, 
this was evidently his iiidi campaign. It there- 
lorc became nccelTary for him to fludy an art 
wlLh \vblch he was unace^uainted. He was 
filled with apprehcnlious in rcnecling upon the 
inferioritv of his fleet. The fear of the dang-ers 
to which liiis difadvantage expofed him, fltarp- 
ened his genius, and led him to feek the me¬ 
thod of rendering the contefls equal. He in¬ 
vented a fort of grapple which fccured the veflel 
attacked without the poffibiiiiy of its being dif- 
cntanglrd ; and by this happy ccntrivance, na¬ 
val actions became contefls between man and 
man on a firm footing. On the flrength of 
this rcfourcc, he conceived the hope of viiflory ; 
he advanced towards the Carthaginian fleet, 
came up with it, and made the attack. 

At his approach the Carthaginians remarked 
fomething uncommon on board his galleys ; it 
was the machine intended to throw the grapple 
and accelerate the boarding of the enemy. As 
it was new to them, they could not imagine 
what it might be. Their fuperiority of force 
difpelled their furmifes, and they advanced, de¬ 
termined, at all events, (fays Polybius) to en- 
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sa£rc. Their fleet confined of an hundred and 
thirty fail, and was manned by a people of con- 
fummate Ikill in naval affairs. That of the 
Romans amounted only to one hundred and 
three, their crews unaccuflomed to the Tea, and 
without nautical experience. The boarding de¬ 
cided the combat; and victory was complete on 
the fide of the Romans. The Carthaginians 
loft fifty galleys, taken or funk, the fuperb 
galley even which had conveyed Pyrrhus from 
Greece to Italy. The Romans killed 3,000 
men, and took 6,000 prifoners. The com¬ 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet owed his life 
to an artifice which faved him from the punifh- 
ment of the crofs, the ufual fate of the unlkil- 
ful or unprofperous Carthaginian generals. 

In the mean time Dullius gave to aftoniflied 
Rome the fpectacle of its firft naval triumph. 
What intoxication of joy ! The fenate judged 
the event fo extraordinary and fo important, 
that they tranfmitted the memory of it to pof- 
terity, by a column, facing the fouth, which 
was cre£led on this occafion : it exifts at this 
day. It is conftruifted of very beautiful white 
marble, and bears an infeription deferibing at 
length the combat of Dulliua ; as if time had 
delighted to refpeft a m.ohument which in- 
ftrutls the governors of nations in the art of 

VoL. I. 1 reward- 
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rewarding great talents, and of infpiring a re- 
fpedt for them. 

The triumph of Dulllns was complete ; but 
in proportion as it was iignal, it became a furer 
pledge of the vengeance which the Cartha¬ 
ginians would feek to inflidt. The fight of 
Ecnome, fo well Jeferibed by Polybius, pre- 
fented an occalion. Details do not enter into 
our plan ; we with only to mark the fpirit oj 
a celebrated nation, and the great example of 
courage which it has exhibited to the whole 
world. It will fuffice, to give an idea of the 
two fleets, and of the two armies embarked in 
them. 

The Carthaginian fleet confifled of more 
than 540 fail, their army of about 150,000 
men ; that of the Romans was inferior in every 
refpedl, though not conliderably fo. The two 
confuls, Marius and Regulus, commmanded the 
Romans; Hamilcar and Hanno, the Cartha¬ 
ginians. The adtion was as hot as can be ima¬ 
gined ; on the one fide, they were contending 
to wipe oft the difgrace of a defeat, and to fe- 
cure the empire of the fea; on the other, to 
preferve the glory of a victory, and to acquire 
the fame empire. The Romans, flill novices 
in naval affairs, difplayed their wonted courage. 
It prevailed over the experience, the prefump- 

tion. 
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tion/and the cunning of the CarthaginianSji 
The latter loft the day, and near one hundred 
of their velTels, of which thirty were funk. 
The Romans had not a hngle one taken, and 
loft only twenty-four. The objc< 5 t of this ex¬ 
pedition was a defccnt upon Africa, to remove 
the war from Italy. The confuls aded fuc- 
cefsfully, and attacked the very environs of 
Caithaoe. 

But on what depends the deftiny of the 
greateft ftates ? The weight of a fingle man 
can turn the fcales, and raife or deprefs a nation. 
Xantippe, the heft fkilled in Greece, both in 
the fea and land fervice, changed totally the 
face of affairs. Carthage invited his alliftance, 
and entrufted him with the commiand of her 
fleets. Xantippe beat the Romans in all quar¬ 
ters, and took Regulus, whom he led in triumph 
to Carthage. 

The capture of the ccuful, the ruin of the 
Roman marine, and the flourifhing condition of 
the Carthaginian, perfuaded that ungrateful re¬ 
public that it had no more occafion for a ftran- 
ger, who enjoyed the higheft refped within its 
walls : it refolvcd to difmifs him, and to fend 
him back to Greece. To what lengths will 
not the meannefs and animofity of jealoufy 
proceed ? The Carthaginian generals thought 

I« the 
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the glory, which this Greek had obtained for 
himfelf, was fo much wrefted from them. 
Xantippe, informed of the difpofitioiis of Car¬ 
thage, wdth regard to him, prefled his depar¬ 
ture. He was fent away covered w'ith a fort of 
ignominy ; and to crown all with perfidious 
atrocity, fcarcely had the veflel, on board of 
which he embaiked, proceeded a few leagues 
from the fliore, than he was cafl; into the fea, 
with the confent, and even by the order of the 
nation which he had juft faved. The Cartha¬ 
ginians chofc rather to incur the odium of a 
deteftable crime, than to expofe themfelves to 
the dread of this general, either reflding among 
them, or with their enemies. The Grecian 
commander had taught the Romans, that to 
vanquilh them required only an experienced 
man who could foil their courage by addrefs. 
The fea, which they prefumed to fubdue, foon 
informed them, by the lofs of three hundred 
fail, that bravery is unavailing againft tempefts, 
as it alfo is againft dexterity of condudt. 

All thefe difafters in rapid fucceiiion bcfel the 
Roman republic ; but, amidft her multiplied 
misfortunes, llie was ftill inflexibly determined 
to be miftrefs of the fea or to perilh. All her 
lofles were in a flaort time repaired, and Rome 
(a fa- 51 ; incredible were it not attefted by Poly¬ 
bius) 
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blus) combated with equal obftinacy profpcrous 
Carthage, the fea, and the ignorance of her 
pilots. But all thefe efforts became inefiedual; 
the Romans loft, by a tempeft which they 
rafhly braved, and which the Carthaginians 
avoided, the two fleets they yet poiTefled, the 
only fad remnant of their navy. 

If the fenate feemed then to abandon the 
empire of the fea, and to be fatisfied with per¬ 
mitting individuals to fit out armed fhips, it 
Was not through weaknefs or difeouragement 
on their part; but timber, men, treafurcs, every 
thing was exhaufted. 

This apparent flumber of Roman firmnefs 
lafted only during its total imbecillity. It re¬ 
quired only five years, however, for Rome to 
cure thefe deep wounds.. An unanimous ardor 
for the public good prevailed fo powerfully and 
fplendidly in that republic, that its marine was 
recruited as if by magic ; an admirable inftance 
of the immenfe ability of an united people. 
The riches of the treafury, the credit of indi¬ 
viduals, induftry, labour, genius, and conftancy, 
were all exerted to put out to fea a fleet of two 
hundred fail. The experience which the Ro¬ 
mans had lately acquired in naval affairs, enabled 
them, with thefe new forces, to difpute once 

13 mor«, 
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more the empire of the fca with Carthage, 
under the command of Lutacius. 

This conful engaged the Carthaginians, l«fs 

exhaufledjbut ratherdiflieartened than fatigued, 

with a conftancy which nothing could tire out: 

he obtained over them a complete naval vidloiy, 

and joined to the advantages obtained by land 

thofe of the fea. Thus did Rome, under thefe 

circumftances, well merit the reparation the 

made of all her misfoi tunes. 

< 

Carthage, humbled and difeouraged, had not 
force to emerge from her calamities; flie made 
a burthenfomc and difgraceful peace, by a timid 
acceptance of all the conditions which the Ro¬ 
man conful was pleafed to preferibe. The 
Roman people propofed additional articles, 
which the cowardice of the vanquilhed accept¬ 
ed likewife. 

Such is the delineation of the firft punic war. 
It was begun when the Romans, who brought 
it to fo glorious a conclulion by the fuperiority 
of their naval force, had not a fingle galley, nor 
a Angle mariner. If they acquired in fo little 
time unexpeded fuccefs, it was the fruit of 
virtues, the daughters of the public fpirit which 
reigned within their republic. Never did more 
aftonifhing refources in fudden or unforfeen 
emergencies appear with greater luAre than in 

this 
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this war ; nor can we read this portion of hlf. 
tory without feeling equal furprife and admira¬ 
tion. Thus public fpirit begets patriotifm, and 
patriotifm inftrufts a whole nation, that it is 
better to pcrilh in the prefervation of its, rights 
and liberty, than to live and lofe them. 


OF EXPECTANT LAWS. 

THE generality of legiflators have never at¬ 
tended to the force and influence of time, nor 
confidered how powerful its fickle would be¬ 
come in the hands of an able adminiflrator. We 
have always painted time as an aged deftroyer; 
but why have not we viewed its fickle as clear¬ 
ing away the brambles, the thorns, and the dar¬ 
nel, equally with the rich corn ? And under this 
afpea, why did we not confider it as a benefi¬ 
cent being ? Does it not likcvvife build every 
thing, and lay the firfi flone of all kingdoms ? 
I love to figure to myfelf its terrible fickle in one 
hand, and in the other a troivel, which it wields 
equally with indefatigable zeal and courage ; 
1 delight to behold it giving birth to all, ela¬ 
borating all, and conducing all by infenfiblc 
gradations. 
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U is rcferved for time alone firft to announce, 
and afterwards to accomplilli the reform of nations. 

What then are thofe Icgiilators who enjoin 
immediate obedience ; who fuddenly overturn 
the national habits, and think themfelves able 
to controul the genius, the ufages, and cuftoms 
of the people, and capricioufly bend them un^ 
der the yoke of their particular will or opinion ? 
They haflen the law, inflead of preparing and 
ripening it. The great art of the legiflator would 
be firll to implant it in the minds of men ; they 
would previoufly be acculfomed to the projedted 
changes, and would, in the end, delire eagerly 
that fame law, which, coming unexpedfedly, 
ftrikes terror, and refembles a clap of thunder. 

A law, for inftance, deflined to change and 
renews the face of a kingdom, Ihould be pub- 
lilhed ten, fifteen, or even twenty years before 
it is put in execution; and the people, long 
moulded and trained for it, will adopt it with¬ 
out oppofition or reludlance, and even with joy, 
lilice juftice and rcalbn are fitted to fubdue all. 

This becomes ftill more evident, in the cafe of 
a law burthenfome but necclTary, of a law 
which impofes a new tax. The tax, feen at a 
certain diftance, will not affright, but the law 
becomes terrible when, without preparation, it 
lhakes our immediate property, like the earth¬ 
quakes. 
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quakes, which are ranked Iw man at the head 
of the Icourges of nature. 

All legiflators have flranded on the important 
law which lliould cftablifli among us an equality 
of weishts and mcafurcs. Who doubts, if the 
law' had been announced for a certain epoch, 
and fufficient time allowed for reconciling 
the people to the inovation, that thefe legifla¬ 
tors would have fully fuccceded ? The fame may 
be faid of the dcfirable law which fhould remove 
the diflimilitude, and confequently deformity, of 
the legal code, a diflimilitude which lends fuch. 
terrible weapons to chicanery, and nouriflics, at 
vafl; expence, whole armies of blooufuckers.— 
The legiflator, announcing his views and grant¬ 
ing a long truce to prejudice, would, at length, 
unite all opinions, and fuccced in expelling from 
the bofom of this fine kingdom, that deformity 
of contradl£l;ory laws, which now prevails, and 
make of all the fubjecls but one people, and one 
family. The promulgation of this folemn law 
would be haftened ; on all fides, it would be ex¬ 
claimed, why have all thefe different laws pro¬ 
ceeded from the fame mouth ? Had our kings 
as many different forts of juftice as there are 
provinces, cantons, cities, and villages in their 
dominions ? Reafon and neceflity fhould bring 
about a reform, bccaufe it ought not to be fud- 
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den ; precipitation is equally pernicious in po¬ 
litics, as in the operations of nature. 

If the wifeft legiflators have vainly under¬ 
taken to remedy thefe abufes, which may be 
regarded as the moft important of all ; if they 
have met with infurmountable difHcultv in the 
execution ; if they have been obliged to aban¬ 
don the attempt ; if ^vlontefquicu himfcif has 
rather avoided the di/liciilty than fet about re- 
folving it; it he has, in fome mcafure fam?-ion- 
ed fuch abufes ; the reafon is, that thefe admi- 
niftrators have not eilimated the force of time, 
and the preparation of a law by delaying it, and 
thus throwing into the back ground of the pic¬ 
ture, what would have exhibited, in a happy 
perfpedivc, its proportions, and its beauty. A 
fpace of twenty years would afford time for the 
paffions of individuals to ferment and confume ; 
it would belong to another generation to accept 
the law, which, being expeded, would feem 
to defeend like a celeftial gift. Even the death 
of the leglflator would imprefs on it a fort of 
majefty ; he would fpeak from his tomb, ai]d 
having permitted an interval between the Jaw 
and its execution, he would feem to have plan¬ 
ned it according to the eternal laws which o-q. 
vern the univerfe. All its produdlions grow and 
multiply with time in an invifible manner, and 
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in majcftic {ilence; great and fublime leflbns to 
the framers of laws which they promulgate at 
hazard, and on which they imprefs the ftamp 
of caprice ! And is it furprifing, after this, that 
they become obfolete and perifh, like thofe fun¬ 
gous and half-poifoned excrefencs which, hav¬ 
ing no root, fall into dufi; ? 

With the affiftance of time alone can great 
reforms be effefted ; ye generations at prefent 
on earth, fubmit to your fate ! Your political 
happinefs will be imperfeft. But ought you not 
to folace yourfelves with the profpefl: of happier 
days to your poftcrity ? This poftcrity will ho¬ 
nour your tomb, and will gratefully thank you, 
for having prepared a felicity fuited to their ge¬ 
nius ; for every people has its peculiar temper, 
which will unccafingly be found invincible, 
whenever it is openly attacked. 


POLITICAL WRITINGS. 

THE man of talents who commits his ideas 
to paper, is a/TureeiJy deferving of our refpeftfiil 
confideration ; but truth is truth alone, when, 
forfaking theory, it is reduced into pra&ice: it 
is then only, that it has a phifiognomy and an 
exiftence. Prior to its being in this ftate, it 
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den ; precipitation is equally pernicious in po¬ 
litics, as in the operations of nature. 

If the wifeft leglflators have vainly under¬ 
taken to renaedy thefe abufes, which may be 
regarded as the moft important of all ; if they 
have met with infurmountable difficulty in the 
execution ; if they have been obliged to aban¬ 
don the attempt ; if Montefquieu himlclf has 
rather avoided the difficulty than fet about re- 
folving it; if he has, in fomc meafure fandion- 
ed fuch abufes ; the reafon is, that thefe admi- 
niftrators have not eflimated the force of time, 
and the preparation of a law by delaying it, and 
thus throwing into the back ground of the pic¬ 
ture, what would have exhibited, in a happy 
perfpedtivc, its proportions, and its beauty. A 
fpace of twenty years would afford time for the 
paffions of individuals to ferment and confume ; 
it would belong to another generation to accept 
the law, which, being expcdled, would feem 
to defeend like a celeffial sift. Even the death 
of the legiflator would imprefs on it a fort of 
majefty ; he would fpeak from his tomb, and 
having permitted an interval between the law 
and its execution, he would feem to have plan¬ 
ned it according to the eternal laws which go¬ 
vern the univerfe. All its produdions grow and 
multiply with time in an invifible manner, and 
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in majeflic filence; great and fublime lefibns to 
the framers of laws which they promulgate at 
hazard, and on which they imprefs the ftamp 
of caprice ! And is it furprifing, after this, that 
they become obfolete and perifh, like thofe fun¬ 
gous and half-poilbned excrefencs which, hav¬ 
ing no root, fall into dufl ? 

With the affiflance of time alone can srreat 
reforms be efFedled ; ye generations at prefent 
on earth, fubmit to your fate ! Your political 
happinefs will be impcrfe£t. But ought you not 
to folace yourfelves with the profpefb of happier 
day's to your pofterity ? This poftcrity will ho¬ 
nour your tomb, and will gratefully thank you, 
for having prepared a felicity fuited to their ge¬ 
nius ; for every people has its peculiar temper, 
which will unccafingly be found invincible, 
whenever it is openly attacked. 


POLITICAL WRITINGS. 

THE man of talents who commits his ideas 
to paper, is alTuredly deferving of our refpedtful 
confideration; but truth is truth alone, when, 
forfaking theory^ it is reduced into praBke: it 
is then only, that it has a phifiognomy and an 
exiftence. Prior to its being in this flate, it 
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fplendidly dazzles the imagination ; but it cx- 
clufively belongs to experience^ to produce that 
degree of juftnefs and aptitude, which is to fet 
in motion all the particular and novel wheel- 
work the great monarchy of the ftate muft be 
provided with. 

I know that reflection and examination arc 
extremely painful to man, who would rather 
embrace a brilliant error, than yield to a dif- 
agreeable truth. But the ftatefman who is 
fenfible of the many and infinitely protracted 
calamities, to which an error, oftentimes invo¬ 
luntary, tends, will proceed with a wife tardi- 
nefs, and give aCtion and efficiency to his plans 
with a prudent economy. He will wait until 
the delufions, which conftantly hover round 
a new truth, vanifh of themfelves fllently and 
infenffbly. 

It is indeed fufficient, that the aCtive germe 
of the imagination be depofited ; in which cafe, 
if it be found, its developement will not be de¬ 
layed. An indirect heat, applied with a view 
to haften its maturity, would, perhaps, be more 
injurious than its entire abandonment. It is 
common to the eye to be hurt by a fudden 
light; while a temperate day, which penetrates 
but is not offenflve to the fight, is more analo¬ 
gous to the wcaknefs, or the pride of man. 
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The aftioii of genius ought to be watched 
with the greater ftriitnefs, on this account, that 
it fometimes fubjugates the mind in fuch a way, 
as that we obey it under a perfuafion that we 
are ftill free. Its power is fuch, that we fancy 
we merely follow our own conceptions, while, 
by its energetic infpiration, wc become altoge¬ 
ther mute inftruments. We have naturally a 
flronger tendency towards what is new and ex¬ 
traordinary, than towards what is jull: and mo¬ 
derate ; and therefore, among the paflions which 
move us to excefs, it behoves us to guard againfr 
that unconquerable love of novelty, which is 
too frequently miilaken for the love of truth 
itfelf. 

Upon thefe conlidcrations, the ftatefman ought 
to make a tirm and powerful refiftance to the 
attacks of thofe rtfUcfs fpirits, whofe aim it 
leems to be to overturn the old foundations, 
merely to rear up capricious edifices. He mull 
form a judgment, whether the moment is 
favourable; and while he guards againfl the 
inticement of new opinions, he muft, at the 
fame time, carefully appreciate them. He muft 
not allow himfclf to put on a lofty difdain, the 
fiite mark of infufiiciency; but rnuft refleft, 
weigh, and examine. To be wavering and ir- 
refolutc will be detrimental to his views, inaftion 

being 
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being the greateft of all political crimes : and 
as events have in themfelves an unfurmountablc 
courfe, he miift unceafingly keep pace with 
them, diic6l them, if he is able to do fo, and 
more efpecially forbear to vv'eaken their phyfical 
force. His condufl would be culpable, if, mif- 
taking (liiggiflincfs for wifdom, he fliould ceafe 
to attend daily to the tranfitory and fickle paf- 
fions that arife, and fhould oppofe to each other 
the various wills, to give a triumph to his in¬ 
dolence and indecifion. The life of the poli¬ 
tical body ought not for a fingle inflant to be 
interrupted ; and temporizers of this deferiptiou 
are of all poifons the moft mortal. 


OF BOOKS. 

THE world is governed by books. Why ? 
Becaufc the human race requires knowledge, 
and becaufe every fuccefsful revolution may be 
aferibed either to letters or philolophy. The 
pens of writers have wrought a multitude of 
ufeful reforms : by their influence found legif- 
lation fpreads in free flates, and foraetimes 
ripens even at the foot of thrones. 

With the weapons of ridicule, men of letters 
have combatted fandioned barbarities, and put 

to 
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to flight the fuperftitious phantoms that have 
been fubftituted for the majefty and fanftity of 
religion. Men of letters have recalled the peo¬ 
ple and their kings to ufeful arts, and the noble 
fuggeflions of humanity. Men of letters have 
av^'akened in the rich a tafle for rural life ; they 
have fixed the public attention on patriotic 
objects. 

Alas ! without men of letters where would 
be the intelle«ftual enjoyment of the rich and 
poor ? Who would have painted the rights of 
mtu in fuch aflhfling colours r At one time 
they addrefs the underftanding of the Icgiflator 
in the examination of the laws, at another, in 
the cxercife of the fine arts : the human heart 
glows with delight and exultation at fight cjf 
the engaging pifturcs traced by their yencil. In 
the military, the clerical, and the miniftcrlal de¬ 
partments, their ideas are adopted ; the ambi¬ 
tious purchafe or fleal them, and by this expe¬ 
dient procure dignities and riches. 

The nation owes much to them, and I am 
confident the time will come, when it will feel 
the influence of sfenerous writers. 

o 

The man who writes, is at prefent a public 
orator, addrefling, at once, all the people that 
inhabit the extent of Europe. The fpeedy pub¬ 
lication of facts, and the a'eflection which ac¬ 
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companies them, produce moral revolutions. 
Books (within this century efpccially) have 
changed the ideas, and confequently the moral 
fyftem, of Europe. 

We may confider all thinking beings as at 
this time forming an immenfe audience, con-> 
flantly ready to liften with attention to new 
ideas and difcovcries ; the influence of printing 
is unqueflionable, fince it has accelerated the 
progrefs of the arts and fciences. 

Eet the writer, therefore, engage profoundly 
in his fublime occupation, by which he makes 
fo lively and fo durable an impreflion on the 
minds of men ; let him meditate well what he 
ought to pronounce to his auditors. Like the 
orators of antiquity, he does not require decla¬ 
mation and gefture; he (peaks at a diftance, 
and his voice, if agreeable to reafon and jufticc, 
will reach poflrerity. 

But it has not been my intention to affert in 
this work, that the legiflator ought to obey 
fervilcly the ideas of the body which inftrufts ; 
1 am perfuaded (as 1 have already dated) that a 
man of penetration in the clofet, fuddenly 
placed at the helm of affairs, would greatly al¬ 
ter his (ydem; and would reft it upon founda¬ 
tions derived rather from experience than from 
rcafonings contained in books. He would not 
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Venture to rifk the fortune of the fl:ate on un¬ 
certain ideas; he would employ means more 
material and phyfcal. 

I have cllablifiied then, T prefumc, a conftant 
diilinflion between the cxercifc of thought and 
the miniflerial operation cf it. I have fhown 
tliat the man who can only think without act¬ 
ing, for want of local information muft nectf- 
I'arily fall into error ; and that the man who 
coniuits not, who difdains the livii>g opinions 
which furround him, u ho turns a deaf ear to 
admonitors, is incapable of doing good to a na¬ 
tion, and remains below the level of his age. 

May thefe funftions, therefore, be united, 
and without claflring together. May power and 
genius embrace, and pardon mutually their pre- 
tcnfions : inflcad of injuring each other, may 
they afford reciprocal aid. May power inflru«ft 
genius in thofc points w'hich ought to be known, 
in order to remedy the errors that relult merely 
from an ignorance of certain facts. Once at 
peace, thefe two adlive forces ought to adt in 
concert, inftcad of maintaining againft each 
other an oppofition. 
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VERBAL ERRORS. 

JN all (lefcriptions of governments I can per¬ 
ceive nothing bcfides action and readlion, elafti- 
city, the main-fpring which keeps the machine 
of power in motion, impullion, and refinance. 
“ Govern us well, lay the people, and we will 
cherifh and confide in the adminiftration. If 
you make encroachments on our property, you 
put us on our guard ; for political duty is en¬ 
tirely founded on reciprocity and mutual in- 
terefl,” If between the part which governs, 
and that which is governed, the law of equili¬ 
brium is dcflroyed, an inteftine agitation will 
enfue, until the equilibrium fhall be re eftab- 
liflicd. 

But fo long as there fhall be among the peo¬ 
ple many men of letters, nothing is to be dread¬ 
ed from anarchy. Men having need to be go¬ 
verned, in which flate it is their beft intereft to 
be placed, feeing that each individual loves 
order and repofe, and gives up his enjoyments 
for the moment, merely to return to them with 
greater lecurity, it muft follow that civilized 
men evidently^ do more than half the work of 
government; and to this natural tendency to 
order the well-informed man alfo contributes. 

It 
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• It is tlierefore abfurd to fancy that, without 
fuch a particular government, a flate would be 
a prey to anarchy. Amidfi the grcatc/l troubles 
there {fill fubfifts a certain order ; and the moft 
neceffary lav’s of police, thofe which are of the 
highelT: advantaoe, are never totally forgotten. 

On the contrary, in the midil: of danger it- 
lelf, the vigilance of man, then more aftive and 
energetic thru) in the hour of tranquillity, is 
rekindled. Have, I fay, no apprehenfons: 
man may decompofc the govcnirnci.t; but. re- 
compofing it under fcveral forms, he v/ill re- 
ejfablilh it, and it will never be deftroved. 

The fcience of government is not, as politi¬ 
cal charlatans reprefent it, either very profound 
or very complicated. It is a nntiual fcience 
bcflowed on man, and is to be found every 
where throughout the globe. The degree of 
civilization may'^ be either too flrong or too 
weak ; and this alone can be injurious to a wife 
ndminiflration : but men ftill live with a co-..- 
fiJerably large portion of tranquillity and hap- 
pinefs, notwithlhanding the political machine of 
the flcite is by no means perfccl:. 

Perfedtion of every kind is a chimera, and 
more efpecially amidft thofe phyfical and moral 
fhocks which are infeparable from human focie- 
ties. Now% even Ihould all the political laws 
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tin>.lergo a viilble cb.piv c, ri'cvidcd the civil 
Liws, awd more ci}).-ei.ii;v tludc of tiie police, 
fiiould not be lenficlv ailccV-d by t'lis riltcratiori, 
t!ie ftat'e M'oild lubiift ncvcrtiieieis, beeau 
liv.rnaii focietics arc a ;i\clcs of f-./v:;; 

« 4 . 

live in aii tixir pirt.^. They a;e out, and tiny 
regenerate, tlic foundation of iiK'ietv bcima ai- 
moft iudtil: nClihiL, ( n this account, that tiicre 
arc a multitude of httle peculiar lavas founded 
on the nature t-f man, v, hicli prcver.t great d:vi- 
fions in the ibciety, an ! rehil; whatevur tends to 
dellroy tliofe vaiious aggrc'oatioi.'S of men, (.n 
vahich fo many diffcicnt names haoac been be- 
ilowed, while cvciy thiny in reality confifas in 
action and rc-cudion, that is to ia.v, good re¬ 
turned for good, and evil for evil. 

This fmnlc ntechanilin is li) v iiib’e, that it 
is mamted.ed in the iimil :arnn;c\itions of lu- 
eiety, v. b.dj it rives life tC! tiie e//,V/,vf7V, (.'f 
whi^ii It i., tUe p:\r,t a.ndi lupreme law. 

jlannh, tneio.ore, thole vulgar terrors wliich 
convert into a oi.afcer the dccompolition of po¬ 
litical laws: tiiefc arc Ir.ddenly recomnoild 
when taic)- become ncecffa.ry, raid ra’c molt fre¬ 
quently ot no utmty to the progrcjlion of tijc 
enjcvibLC. bniallyg as the hive is the work of 
bees, fo is government the work of men. In 
political troubles the laws of police acquite a 
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v, 2 w viojnnr, bccaufe tlicy fr.pply the place of 
th'hc which arc wanting; and thus docs order 
prc'. ail tin'OLiglrout. 1\) violate this order is 
iU't to auniihdate it, iniorniu'h tiiat all thofe 
tern;s of ri't'..//, rr.K^/h'o'icn, iv.jitrricimn, crcil 
'Tc./;-, lCC. a;c inr rJv crih'S to which human 
Iccietics arc nccLirarily lubjedt. Alter the 
frocLc prodcccd by a»fl:ion and rcadtion, impul- 
lion ai.d relit''nec, tln v refumc the attitude 
he.I Icitcd to t o.;.' cin’r.wter, and to the I'pecics 
of i;a;"f I’o . re; ct. 

A ha'o in \' i .At the pcoof’ w-erc haves, the 
lyi’-,; :.ve''\yns, arnl ti;e Ldnt, io'e and pei- 
j'ctn;',] mrphir.'.tc, w;’S cr.Mcd a:. ar;jio-;:K/:ar- 
\:I rr'vhi.c^ made r.^ as it was of anarchy 
and c!' Iputih.!. Wlicn the pc'oph; arc poiitivcly 
in a ilaie of nnili^v, can r’;c;o ha a rowiblicaa 
form.' lli's d.tc, \\ di,''V;, ivjbi red, bc'cmc 

a province in ti.'_ i!s jnaplib'./ars ; and 

It is a CjVicidion v, Itat title to bciiow cn the go- 
‘VcriiriWnt vv I; c.i rcrfi.uos. 

Eiigbiud is culled a norari Li' d republic. 
There tile gnvcnin.cnt needs a I'rc'ncf.v marked 
influence, univfs in the cales of deebn intr war 
or making pence. What name are we to hc- 
flow on nolkuid, with its perpetual hereditary 
Stadtholder, whom it cannot change, whom it 
attacks and preferves, and who, polI'eHing none 
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of the authority of other kings, has fo terrible a 
power under certain circumflanccs ? 

In certain republics we fee every fort of go¬ 
vernment alternately make its appearance, that 
is to fay, we view the lovereignty pafs fuccef- 
fively into the hands of feveral. 

Monarchy prefents bodies of magiflrac}", 
which fuddcnly acquire an afccndancy, and be¬ 
come the fupreme adminiflration ;—fuch, in 
human focieties, are the flux and reflux of 
po\v>:r, loinctimcs wref ed from the hands of ad- 
minlilratioM, and Ic.'mctimcs concentrated there. 

Vv’’heic are the true democracies ? No where, 
if you except the fmail aflemblagcs of men col- 
Icdced on the fuminit of mountains, in the little 
Swii's cantons, and among the Pauliflis of Brazil. 
Switzerland prefents lo great a variety of go- 
vernments, that we need words to exprefs 
them. Arbitrary bailifs diftributing blows, and 
raifing the fines they take care to pocket, are to 
be found clofe to the republican forms. The 
violence of the people difpofes fuch a canton to 
anarchy : there every thing is perpetually de¬ 
ranged, as far as regards the internal police, by 
the little city magiftrates, who tear in pieces 
thefe fmail governments, according to their 
prejudices, their pride, or their cupidity. Re¬ 
publican liberty is in thefe cantons often but a 
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name; and they are rather bad republics Jii 
which the abufes are not yet intolcralle, than , 

ftates wifely organifed for the lntere/1: of all. 

Now, of what importance is it that thefe 
Swifs cantons have the title of republics, if they 
are, in general, but bad republics, compared 
with what they ought to be. Here, in the 
canton of Soleuie, the fon of an artizan, or of a 
farmer, is not allowed to learn the Latin or ge¬ 
ometry, without the good whll and plcafure of 
the magiftrates, who, in fuch another city, 
make a monopoly of the fale of bread and wine, 
and, fupplying the taverns witli the worft li¬ 
quors, oblige travellers to drink thele, and no 
others, during their Hay, protecting the robbery 
and rapacity of the tavern-keepers widi a tyran¬ 
nical and unbluHiing impudence. 

It belongs to a well conftltutcd republic alone 
to hold that glorious title ; and all thefe little 
Hates, which have fancied, and Hill fonev' them- 
ftlvcs to be democratic, arc, in cffeiH, real aril- 
tocracies, finee the true people of the country, 
and the greater part of the inhabitants, are fub- 
jedted to the yoke of certain citizens, a yoke 
which opprefles them in propoition to the in¬ 
equality of fortunes, and that corruption of 
manners which has found its way into feveral 
of the Helvetic cantons. 
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It is not fuflicicnt to tlccoiate governments 
with thci'e iingoling terms: to conie at the real 
flatc of the cafe, we iiiuil tahe a clofe view of 
Switzerland, where wc Oiall fnd every fj.ccics 
of opprehK.n, the daily and hourly w oik of little 
iufolent ariflocrats. 

By iLudying with attention the political and 
moral relations that hav e at vai ious times fubfilh- 
ed among nations, whicJi, v/hile they preferve the 
fame name, undergo a tlnnKic of manners and 
of laws, wc fliall find th. l iiolitical rovernments 
arc fomttimes corrupted, on tliis efpccial ac¬ 
count, that they have cftimabic titles. Govern¬ 
ments remain imperheh, when tlicv are not Si¬ 
mulated to impruvcinciit by public cenfure : 
now there arc no people in the world naore jea¬ 
lous and tenacious on tiil;; f:orc, than the mern- 
bers of the didcrent Swots ariuocracits ; v/hiie, 
on the other hand, the democratical bourgeoilie 
of fcvcral of the cantons, with very confufed 
idvas on politics, arc moft abfurd ami unreafon- 
able, conceiving that the reft of the univerfe 
ought to model itfclf upon old, threadbare, fu- 
perfluous laws, which they, beiides, neither 
know how to change, nor to follow literally. 

I'he Englhh have very good political laws, 
and very bad laws of police. Their capital is 
difgraced by robberies and burglaries, which are 
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followed as rc'^ular profcirions; and thefc oJinas 
abules a fanatical richrdratioii of tl’-cir iibcrtv 
makes them fcarfii! to hinprcfs. This is tlio 
more cxtraordiiinry, knee a well i\.cn!a*-cd po¬ 
lice affor :s almofl all the adva’.trc'S of a rood 
Coniditiuion, narticular lecurh'a bcinut to the n.a- 
jority equivalent to general I'ccurit}’. 

We f.ud by hiPcory, tb.r.t laws arc* iivt urro- 
dnccl until after a couif.krab’e lapfc ot tir.te 
and ihec ! v'c !y, it in.vrri'do’v bapyeninp, tla:': 
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vernment every Hate has experienced ; and each 
of them has had diiTerent Lives. 

Now, to thofe who are capable of rcflcftion, 
this diverlity of laws forms governments i ubjeft 
to agitation and change. Thus the \vords !;io~ 
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narchy, arijlocracy, and democracy, are tcrm3 
without lignificancy, and dilfering from each 
other in diflionaries alone. Without any re- 
fpeft, therefore, for thefe fc 'ienujic terms, we 
ought to judge the diiferent conllitutions folely 
by their effefts. 

'I'he fovcrcign, or the coactive power, will, 
invariably, be "uided bv the ftate of national 
prol[)erity : this is a IcnfiUe and fundamental 
truth. But to obviate an ahufe of the fovereign 
authority, it is expedient that there fhall be in 
tl':e fovereign a dread, and even a certainty of 
the loii; of iris prerogatives, if unduly extended, 
and that there thall be a real and continued 
check oppofed to the inclination he poflciTcs to 
extend them. 

Every mixed and tempered power will hold 
the iceptic of authority; vvlule every covetous 
and iniatiabic power will become a felf-deftroycr, 
readily accompliihing its own fall. In the order 
of civilization, the powerful man muft be de¬ 
prived of the means of abufing his authority with 
conhdcnce and impunity : without this preca.u- 
ti' n he will infallibly abufe it. 

The government of the laws is in ftrifl op- 
po.ition to that of the fword ; and fo monftru- 
ous is the union of the two, that there is in 
e\crv countrv a conflaat and inevitable conten- 
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tion, to prevent the legiflativc power from unit- 
w'ith the executive. A body will conftantly 
fpring up to prevent the monarch from being at 
once judge and party in a cauic. \\fheu the 
equilibrium finill be too violently broken, it will 
re-e(lablifl‘i itfelf; and, in an enlightened na¬ 
tion, an aii.itjnry will can never hold the place 
ofjuftlce. Such a nation will liave its repre- 
fentatives, either in the perfon ol its rnagiflrates 
or of its writers : it will never he deprived of 
an organ of fume kind, to give a real force to 
its demands and remonilnruces. 

By reducing every thing to clear principles, 
it wall be found, that the genius and fpirit of 
governments are pretty nearly the lame over the 
whole furfacc of the globe. 

The original authority ot the nation is incon- 
teftibie, but it is loft and becomes a nullity in 
fact. The people arc, in feme meafurc, bouml 
towards thole to whom they have delegated the 
exercife of the fupreme power ; and if the na¬ 
tion has a right to withdraw the authority fo 
delegated, the employment of that right is diffi¬ 
cult, and at the fame time fo rare, that hiftory, 
in this cafe, fupplics us with but very few ex¬ 
amples. The people, therefore, cannot, with¬ 
out danger, violently tear afunder the focial 
Gompail, becaufe, when the reparation is not 

fpcedy, 
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el to rcoor.t;-.n'h tit. n-irioii icr the ]'c;il to 
which it . .i itl'h;i. 

In all lic.n:,;"! ;v:-icraents the powers ourht 

to bal.inrc c.'c’i otl.e:. If o;to of them p:o- 
<l,.ininates over the the cit.tnrc becomes 

inrP!f.{l; nnh hence it happen;, timt the Icr- 
iiieiitr.iio-; rr' mOiCcs titc tirc;cncy, inij the iir- 
getx'y erhi.-. i\ r ti.r r'or.edy : thes ought the 
govcrnmciit to I -' lean in a true r.nJ preciic 
pr/nt c.f t ic v'.'. h'h.r Ipi.'it an:: getii'.’S of tlie 
p.hiiic.h CO- hht.h;.;.s w Lich have prevailed iu 
ti e vvorld, a:'e n.-t in ti;e word?, but in tl-c 


llii-’-gs; by th^ir cfli.e’:';, tiwrcfore, ought we to 
j-u-lpc thiC-L;-;. 

Venice r-refent:-: a gover;m;cat cfiabliuKd on 
aitcient fo-undalions ; au.l thefe bales appear in- 
cr.pal Ic of bain", ih-aken, on account of the in¬ 
heritance of fueh a conilitution as hems to per¬ 
petuate their duration and maintain tlscir fcitc. 
When you fee an old government deviate a little 
from its integrity and piriftine purity, it is hc- 
caufe it poilellls in all its parts a great adhefive 
power. All the governments of Europe having, 
in a greater or lefs degree, loft their primitwe 
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liberty, they are autliorizcd to recover it by mo¬ 
derate I'iriicclcs, and bv <.iic<rts adapted to the 
diiJcrcnt cafes. 
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'i he model of idie 'government which ap¬ 
proximates the mcarcif to perfc-fiioii, fhonic! be 
leparated from \v!iat is cirimcrica!. 'I'hc fherck 
of iJie intecr:int paits of j)()ii',ical focictv mud 
be calculated by tire himran pedlions, the fax 


and reflux of authority and power beinif inevit¬ 
able amono; beiircrs, iomc of whom crm.m.aud 
while otliers obey. 7d)e contention they main¬ 
tain is necefliiry, until the t\v>) opnoirte ro''o.is 
become pretty ncaily equal, auv’ fad their iievci 
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on the pivot of the laws. It, thefcforc, becomes 
the legifln^or to rejeft inlignificant terms, and 
to profccute his labours on cxiJfling and pofitive 
bafes. Ill certain ftates, I am at a lofs to find 
out the fovereign. I'lie fupreme power pafles 
alternately into the hands of the priefthood, the 
maglftracy, the diplonaatic body, the foldiery, 
or of fuch or fuch a minifter, at the head of his 
official department. Tiiefe may be termed dif- 
fufed fovcrcigntics, in which the powders, as is 
very elTential, balance each other. Without 
this falutarv ffiock, and thefe ufeful counter- 
poifes, a part of the focicty wmuld invade the 
rights of the other part. In what is lliled 
monarchy^ is it not certain, that the laws arc 
conflitulionally fiiperior to the tranfitory wdll of 
the fovereirn ? The intermediate bodies, when 
thev r.'.-ffr -;..; a certain degree of force, are the 
reprefentative". of the nation. Are they too 
1 '. eah Tiiey caU on the whole nation to fuc- 
c.nir lib'crtv. Ti;e more fiiuple ftates are, the 
more are they d uigcrous, becaufe they then 
hecome military. Governments muft neceffa- 
rily be conij iie.’.ted ; and in the midft of the 
oppofitio!',;-. V. Ll^h arife, human liberty finds 
its lure ramparts. 

In tlie fequel, nothing can be more fatal than 
to purfuc poiiticrl queftions into their laft en¬ 
trenchment : 
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trenchment : this is inviting the xinjufl: ifliie of 
force. We muft throw a veil over the efficient 
foul of a government; for this foul may 1^ 
found every where. That which gives a play 
to great human fccicties, hinges on ccit.iin 
phantoms we ought to refpeft. The bal tin CC 
and wheel-work of a machine arc intimately 
connefted, infomuch, that we mull not lay the 
power lies in the wheel-w’ork, the power lies 
in the balance, for it refides in the enfemble. 
Great human focieties have a thoufand modes 
of exifting; and the .adion which governs them 
is concealed in their fmallcfl; parts. 


EXTREME LAWS. 

EXTREME laws fometimes fucceed. There 
was certainly a great degree of harffinefs in that 
particular law of Romulus which granted to the 
hufband the right of life and deatli, as well over 
the adulterous wife, as over the wife addided 
to drunkennefs. I'here was an extreme rigour 
alfo in the law which gave to the father an ab- 
folute dominion over the life of his children. 
By the firfl; of thefe two barbarous laws the 
women were, however, cured of their incon¬ 
tinence ; and by the latter, the vices heretofore 

fa 
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fo ficaiKiit a'.noii'T: 'voutlis ccaicJ to mnuifcll; 
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; c/.J was no longer cxpofecl to 
inucccnt laiiierics ; and tbe man whom expe- 
liciice had inrcrudcd was liftcned to. So true 
it is, that Inch and Inch lavv^ are calculated for 
fncli a nation ; and that the Icgiflator is the 
nirai of tlic uk incnr. But let me haftcii to 
brc \k olF this chapter abruptly, as the fcnfible 
man I'lles, when, approaching a public place, he 
fuddeiily ['ciceivcs the executioners and fatel- 
lites of juftice in the acl of offering up a human 
facrilicc to generai iafety or the general will. 


Sy\TYRICAL WRITINGS. 

IN a monarchical government flttyrical wri¬ 
tings arc prohibited ; but, as Montefquieu ob- 
Icrves : they are rather corfcurcd as requiring 
the intcrjcrcr.ee of the police than as criminal. 
TIhev are calculated to amufe a malice prevalent 
among all ranks ; to conjole the difeontenied ; to 
diminijh the jcalvify againf placemen ; to hejeva 
on the people a patient endurance j Jufertng ; and 
to make them laugh at their jujerings. 

It would be vain to add any thing to this 
fcntcnce, from which we may infer, that he 
will be the moft adroit monarch who fhall al¬ 
low 
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low the national difcontents to concentrate 
themfeives in pamphlets. Thus will he be , 
forewarned in time, and will have nothing to 
dread from the cfFcrvefcence of men’s minds; 
for the turbulent fpirits will, of their own ac¬ 
cord, betray themfeives. 

How great is the character of the prince who 
can bear to be advifed : nihil obllvifccris nlji in~ 
jurias. This is alfo a mode of conduit to which, 
the celebrated man of letters reforts. Every 
injury which is contemned is inevitably foiled ; 
and every book diilated by paffion, and a defirc 
to do mifehief, is fooa forgotten, while its au¬ 
thor is overwhelmed by the public contempt, 
IMcdiocrity, nullity, and turpitude, are calcu¬ 
lated to unite and embrace each other ; at the 
view of the fmalkll; pamphlet they tremble. 
But the fovereign who knows his own beft in- 
terell, will never be prevailed on to put re- 
flraints on the prefs. The writers themfeives 
mull be made relponfible, not for their errors, 
but their motives ; and nothing is fo eafy as to 
difeover in a book the motive by which it has 
been didated. 

The prefs is a road conflantly open for the 
difperfion through the wmi Id of profitable intel¬ 
ligences and necelfary truths. The terror and 
apprehenfion with which the art of printing in- 
VoL. I. L fpires 
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fpires little men, are to me, I mull confefs it, a 
fource of infinite fatisfadlion. 

Ventre-faint-gris, exclaimed Henry IV. of 
Fj ance, when his courtiers complained to him 
of the author of rifle des Uennaphrodites : (the 
Illand of Hermaphrodites) do you imagine that I 
Jl.mll molejl a man of becauje he has told you 
truths ? 

In vain arc circulated thofe libels which can 
neither wound nor outrage virtue. The public 
efleem is not more due to the diflribution of 
certain pamphlets, than arc fcorn and contempt 
to certain others. A little fooner, or a little 
later, truth obtains its aim. 

In reality the liberty of the prefs is inevitable., 
fince to combat it merely ferves to make its 
range the more extenfive. 7'he confidant of 
the man of worth, the trumpet of genius, the 
revenger of nations, and the officious inftrudlor 
of placemen, the prefs has its abufes, but is not 
the lefs calculated feafonably to renew the ideas 
of the human race. 


OF RELIGIOUS LEGISLATION. 

THE fpirit of religious legiflation, when it 
does not wander into ufelefs or confufed dog¬ 
mas, enlarges the mind, and exalts the concep¬ 
tion. 
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tion. Man has at all times found confolation 
in the profpedf of future happinefs. Great le- • 
gillators have anxiouflj guarded againft burying 
man totally in the filence and inaction of the 
tomb. What could they have offered in re- 
compenfe to the generous patriot, or the un¬ 
daunted warrior, who devoted himfelf to his 
country ? They created the Elyfian fields, 
where man, overwhelmed by the miferies of 
this life, is to enjoy eternal repofe. 

The legiflators of all as^es have regarded this 
hope as the furefl remedy to defpair, and as the 
mofl falutary that the wretched can embrace, 
to extricate thcmfelves from the deluge of ca¬ 
lamities. 

This idea will ever be great and fublimc. It 
is lamentable that, in the fequel, it fhould often 
have oblig-ed men to facrifice the moft innocent 
pleafures of this life to the hope, or the dread, 
of a future ftate. Oudit this kind, this footh- 
ing, this charitable idea to have degenerated 
into a harfh, partial, and tyrannical dogma ? 

Hatred grafped this great idea to extend its 
horrible enjoyments. Prieftly rancour opened 
at will the gates of hell, and (hut the region of 
blifs. The reign of the miniflers of religion 
became more terrible aiad more pitilefs than that 
©f defpots. They required the fpirit of fana- 
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ticifm and fiibmiflion, rather than tlie fp'irit of 
religion. 7'o have a claim on their charity, it 
hehoved their followers to fahmit to their or¬ 
ders ; to live w ithout apprehenfion from them, 
it was neceflary t(» acknowledge them infallible. 

The cccleliaflical hierarchy, in its inflexible 
progrefs, removed all that could lead to reflec¬ 
tion ; and the fhacles of ignorance w'erc the 
facred groves where it chofc to credt its fanc- 
tuary. 

A Angle pontiff in a flatc could balance 
againfl the monarch, or divide his authority. 
The government of the ancient Jews, w^hen 
they abandoned theocracy for royalty, prefented 
the political inconvenience of having fet the 
prieflhood above the controul of the fupreme 
power. 

If this minlflration were to be entrufled to a 
man of integrity and virtue, who fliould be 
merely the organ of juflice, the office would 
become fublime. But it is of confequence, that 
the regulation of the church fhould be fubjecl 
to the authority of government, bccaufe nothing 
is eafler, and, at the fame time, more dangerous, 
than that the ftcerdotal, order fhould abufe its 
credit: as it feizes on the minds of the vulgar, 
it can hurry them, and that rapidly, into ex¬ 
tremes. 


The 
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The modern PeiTians have two heads of the 
facerdotal order ; and l^y this ingenious addreis, 
they have avoided the hngle pontifical pow’er. 

It is V. ith regret we behold in France fuch a 
multitude cd'archbifiiops, bifhops, ahbes, priors, 
canons, and all thole ditrnitaries of the chapters 
\v’ito l.ave no direeb relation with t!ic citizens. 
'I'he rcdlors alone, the moft rcfipcdlable part of 
the iiiccrdotal order, have a communication with 
the people, and in that rclpccl correfipond to the 
civil macirtrate. 

O 

All the motiafiic inflitutions, at prefent, de¬ 
tach tlu' iiidividuals from the flatc, to link all 
their faculties to thefc feconch.rv bodies. Tb.e 
rcalon is, that the monks, at their origin, lived 
in deferts by the labour of their own hands, and 
conlequently were not ncccffarily conncdlcd 
with the commonwealth. They are now idle, 
and live in the midlft of cities, but have Itill 
preferved the Ipiiit of the ancient monks. 

But we mufi; not foryct that the trreat mO'r 

o O 

naileries ferved as rallying points to the huf- 
bandmen during our ancient commotions, and 
that collcdted bodies of Benedictines ajid Ber- 
nardincs retained the people, haraffed by con-* 
tiiiual revolutions, and ready to emigrate, that 
they retained them, I fay, about their religious 
edifices, fo as to cherifh agriculture, which, 

X- 3 without 
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without them, would have been baniflied, and 
to maintain the national force, juft expiring and 
borderin'! on total ruin. 

O 

Thole who love letters, refle6l, likewife, that 
without the opulent monks thel'e would have 
been cxtin£l; that their monaftcrics have af¬ 
forded an afylum to the ancient manuferipts, 
and that their fine pofTeluons, now the lubjcil 
of ccnlure and envy, are the price of their la¬ 
bours. It would be dcfirable, however, that 
thefe monks ftiould be more connefted wdth the 
people, and Ihould thus become more valuable 
in a political view. 


OF ANCIENT JURISPRUDENCE. 

Nx^TIONS, half barbarians, have proftrated 
themfelves before a jurifprudence, to the nature 
of which they were ftrangers, becaufe they 
could handle the fword and not the pen, and 
wanted fufficient knowledsre to disreft a new 

O O 

code. Thefe people feized upon the Roman 
laws as they did upon their edifices; upon thefe 
they refted, and what was wifdom, grandeur, 
and forelight in a great empire, became abfur- 
dity, contraditftion, obfeurity, and difpute among 

demi- 
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dcmi-favage hordes, ftili confidcrably removed 
from civilization. 

As ignorance needs to be inftrufted, all that 
was adopted from the Roman laws appeared ad¬ 
mirable. I'his plunder cxcufcd all particular 
fludy; but it boon became the Iburce of the 
darkefl difputcs. The civilians carried their 
extravagance into tlie mutilated treal'urc ; and 
it would have been better, that thefe barbarians 
had been without laws, than that they iliould 
Real them from fo majeftie a code, to apply 
them to their rudenefs and ferocious ignorance. 

When thefe people had pilfered the Roman 
jurifprudence, they were incapable of dcvifing 
and framing completely a hngle law; they were 
then at tiic merev of the civilians, \vho com- 
piled for them a multitude of propolitions, more 
or lefs oblcure, but for which they were paid 
in want of better. 

Tb.eie nations foucht Hr^lter in a forctgn 
code, as in times of calamity a promilcuous con- 
courfe efcapes to a deferted temple. The altars 
arc foon employed for other purpofes. 

But are vve excufablc in our own eyes r Shall 
we Rand unconvidlcd in the light of poRerity ? 
In an enlightened age, when all the arts inge- 
nioufly cultivated approach towards perfedlion, 
we Rill crawl in the contentious paths of foreign 
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iuiii'pru'Jcnce. We have adopted all the com¬ 
plicated thefes, ail the ravings of jurifts, all the 
extravagances of civilians. This lhapelefs and 
gloomy code, w'here bitternefs of difpute fprings 
up at every Hep, we have attempted to unravel, 
inftead of folcmnly committing it to the fninrics, 
and creating a new code, a code applicable to 
our wants, fuited to our genius, and analagous to 
our character. 

To what purpofe is our knowledge ? What 
do we make of all thofe books where philofophy 
and morality join hand in hand ? What advan¬ 
tage does the world derive from the labours of 
a philofophic age ? Have we not learned to 
break the chain which bound us to thofe old 
laws whofe load opprelTed us ? And have w'e 
had the wcaknefs to i'carch amcno; that multi- 
tilde of volumes, wdiich ought to be condemned 
to eternal oblivion, for decifions that muft in¬ 
fluence our civil cxiftence, notwithftanding the 
difference of places and of circumftances, not- 
witliftniiding a new religion, new manners, and 
a political conftitution which bears no relation 
to the conftitutions of antiquity ? Have not 
the French monarchs, (I include all the legifla- 
tors) in publifhing a library of edi(fl:s, given be- 
fldes to their people a national code. 

Undoubtedly, there are many luminous parts 

that 



that command attention in the Roman laws. 
Written rcafon can be tranfmittcd from one tri¬ 
bunal to another ; but is it not time to confider 
the defefls in the laws, to Amplify our civil ju- 
rifprudcnce, lo horribly complicated, and to 
caft a pure and Ready light on all the funda¬ 
mental points of political and civil right ? Thcfe 
arc few in number, and following the iiatural 
progrefs of things, the whole v.vr.id I'oon be 
elucidated. Then would vene.ation exalt the 
legiflalor who Ihould prelcnt that noble bene¬ 
faction to the nation, which ft els the want of 
it, and calls for it by the unanimous cry of all 
its intelliecnt and enlightened citizens. 

o o 


CRIMINAL LAWS. 

ON coming to the chapter of criuihial 
laii'j, the moR courageous philofoplier, or the 
one gifted with the greateR fliarc of lenfibilitv, 
is at a lot's what to fay : the pen trembles iit his 
hand. 

It would require a profound knowledge of the 
different temperaments, and the workings of the 
paRions, to keep within the limits of Rridl juf- 
tice. While fome dread flaame, others are to be 

deterred 
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<!eterred by puuifhment alone : pliyTical diirity, 
for which we are not relponfiblc, engenders 
inoial durity. 

Here, the moft tender-minded man rai’.rders 
his friend in a fit of anger, and calls aloud for 
death. There, thel.yons monflcr laughs on the 
wheel, mimicking the wreathings and contor- 
fions of the man, into whofe mouth, when 
■fleeping, he had, by way of paflime, poured 
melted lead. 

The quality of the blood, and the folidity of 
the mufcles, conflitnte beings very different 
from their fellow-mortals. Among the cri¬ 
minals may be recognized, tigers and bears 
with the human countenance. With them 
moral infenfibility proceeds to a flate abfolutely 
hardened; while their frozen imajiination has 
never identified to them the fcnfible vidim 
againft whom they have aimed the blow. 

To annul our laws of blood would, perhaps, 
only require the example of a villain endued 
with a temperament fimilar to that of the lavage 
nations of Canada. A prifoner of war, tied to 
the ftake, and flowly confumed during twenty 
or thirty hours, fmiles in the midft of his pangs, 
and bids defiance to his executioners. Now, a 
criminal who fhould among us afford a fpectacie 
like this, would appal the judges and fpedators, 

an4 
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and prov^e, more than do all the books of phi- 
lofophers, the infufficie7icy of punijhments. 

Does not education beftow on men another 
exiftcnce ? That education in which almoll; all 
thofe arc deficient, on whofe heads the fword 
of jufcice fiirikes ! The terrible inftant when 
they became criminal, we ought to receive as a 
lell'on ; fince, perhaps, under fimilar circum- 
flances, we Ihould have been as much to blame 
as thefe wretches, provided the education we 
have cither received at the hands of others, or 
pro.'.’.red for ourielvcs, had not retrained or 
prcr'iitcd the dangerous efftfls of our phyfical 
conkitution. 

certainly, the macrikratc ouc^ht to con- 
dui£l: himfelf with humanity towards the cri¬ 
minal. So far as regards the former, who fils 
as judge, the compact has not been broken by 
the latter, in whofe place, be he who he may, 
he ought to fuppofc himfelf, fince he is a man, 
and his fellow-creature. He Ihould, therefore, 
hold in abhorence the of iron ^ x\\e pincers, 

the red-hot injiriinients of torture, and all thole 
other infamous contrivances by wliich human 
nature is outraged : juftice is punifhment, not 
vengeance, and death fufficcs to rid fociety of 
the criminally perverle. 

The Englifh, who, in framing their govern¬ 
ment. 
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ment, never lofl: fight of humanity, hold out to 
all uthcr nations, wife and benevolent laws, 
>vhich they ought without any delay to imitate. 

Never yet has a painter undertaken to repre- 
fent, what would form a moll horrid piflure in¬ 
deed ! Juilice with her wheels, her gallowles, 
and her ladles filled with melted lead. Themis 
is reprefented with a bandage, a fword, and a 
pair of fcales : this image, which is jufl and 
majeftic, can be depicled ; but the former one 
makes us fhudder. And what is it that foils the 
pencil ? A fccret intimation, that the image is 
contrary to nature, and Ihould never be publicly 
cxcrcifed. 

We know why Themis is depifted with a 
bandage and a fword : but wherefore the fcales 
when a robber is to be tried ? What fum is put 
into the Icale oppolite to that in which the rob¬ 
ber is weighed r A contemptible fum of money, 
of drofs : is there any equality in this ? Tlie mur¬ 
derer may be weighed againfl the corpfe of him 
whom he has fiain ; and, to the end that the 
balance may poize, his life mufl be forfeited : it 
is then that the fword, which, in civil affairs, 
ferves to cut the gordian-knot of chicanery, is 
employed by Themis to fever a life inimical to 
lociety. 

Thomas Morus, Montefquieu, Beccaria, Ser-. 

van. 
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van, Dupaty, and Cretelle, have flattered us 
with the hope of a humane and regular legifla- 
tion, fo far as regards the important obje<fl; of 
commmn prcfervation. They have rejected thoie 
laws of blood, thofe proccfics invented by tigers, 
whofe maxim it feemed to be, tiiat no inno¬ 
cence could dwell in the breafl; of him whom 
juftice had overtaken. 

Thanks to thefc writers, it has been recog¬ 
nized that thofe whom the laws have to go¬ 
vern are fcnfible beings, and that man (for fuch 
was his earliefl; duty) is <'<biigcd to be tender of 
tire life of his fcllow-crc atcrc ; crimes may be 
rcorelTed witliout the (icrtrufiio:i of the guiltv. 

On their tide, tb.e Englilh li.ive, at once, af- 
foi'dcd us the ju’biimcfl: maxiins, and the fined 
examples of jullice and humanity. Can it be 
credited? The penal Icgiflation of England has 
not been the work of the intelligences and fyf- 
tems of that thinking nation, but the cftecl; of po¬ 
litical circumftanccs. There criminal jufiicc has 
been connedted with the republican conftitutlon; 
and there liberty is flrldtly interwoven with a 
com pages of laws, from which it cannot be fe¬ 
vered. It would, however, be ineffectual to 
propofe this admirable inflitution to other go¬ 
vernments, \yhofc criminal code, grafted, as it 
is, on their fundamental laws, can never be ef- 

fcclually 
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fe3;ually corrcfled. The difiancc is too cnof* 
mous; and in fuch a cafe, the judge would in- 
ftantly fupply the place of the law, either in 
abfolving or punifhing. 

Governments which want the republican 
form, are at r lofs bow to unite focicty with in- 
clcpendance, force with happincls,* fccurity with 
liberty, and the paHions of each with the rights 
of all. P'or want of being juftly proportioned 
to the political laws, the criminal law's become 
precifely the contrail of the manners of a na¬ 
tion ; and the fword of the law is then exercifed 
on thofc ferocious or maddened men alone, who 
oblige the tribunals and the judges to deliver 
them over to the executioner, to be put to death 
according to forms. 

In the Iceiflation, therefore, of a nation hav¬ 
ing principles, every thing repofes on a fure 
bafis ; w'hile the nation that wants thefe princi¬ 
ples, arbitrarily immolates the innocent and the 
guilty', covering its errors by punifliiug alike 
the robber and the alfaffin, the affaflin and the 
parricide. Ignorant how to proportion penal¬ 
ties, it fancies that it has fatlsfied juftice, by a 
public difplay of thofe fanguinary executions, 
which terrify and appal the heart and the ima¬ 
gination. 

It has been feen, that every thing is derived 

from 
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from the earlieft political laws. In ftates go¬ 
verned by too abfolute a monarch, it is impofli- 
ble to have that criminal jurifprudence which 
does honour to republican ftates. The fcan- 
dalous aggregations of inhuman lawyers fpring 
up at the moment when victories intoxicate a 
nation abandoned to the fanaticifm of conqucfts. 

Thus, notwithftanding the fplendour of fuch 
a particular reign, forms refpeding which the 
writers of the day were filent, and which were 
dictated by the hatred of the human race, ifllicd 
from the pens of weak or barbarous jurilconfults, 
and have been preferved by a poUfhed nation for 
upwards of a century, to the prejudice of its 
ovv^n cuftoms and its intellisjences. 

The nature and defpotifm of criminal pro¬ 
cedures, and the mad regulations which mili¬ 
tate againft the common fccurity, evidently arife 
from the firft violence done to man by the poli¬ 
tical conftitution. The code moft ful'ceptiblc 
of perfection, the fineft monument which wif- 
dom has hitherto crefted to humanity and li¬ 
berty, is to be found in republics^ or in ftates 
truly free. 

Our manners have prevailed over the abufive 
rigours of our laws. Thanks to the knowledge 
which has bnrft forth from one end of Europe 
to the other, we arc become more fparing of 

the 
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the blood of men, which, finCc error has been 
feparated from criminality, no longer flows on 
account of the flighteft delinquencies. Could 
the legiflator be ag-ain brought to life, he would 
abrogate fuch of his laws as merely tend to 
harafs the human fpccies, and which infenfibly 
cf¥i\cc the code of nations. A fuperfl-itious re- 
fpeft which fhould undertake to fainSlion in our 
time, all that legiflators have, at different pe¬ 
riods, inxented to reftrain or to terrify man, 
cither as his imagination may be timid or fero¬ 
cious, would totally deprive him of an afylum, 
and every point of his exiftence would be taken 
from him in the name of the law. 

Why employ a fanguinary yoke ? It is nfelefs 
when the animal is tame and tractable. Re 
ftraints like thefe, once nccefl'ary, become hor¬ 
rible chains when all diforder has ceafed. Bar¬ 
riers haftily formed and deflined to confine the 
multitude within the fpot of rendezvous, are bro¬ 
ken down when no longer needed ; if they were 
to be allowed to ftand after the affemblages have 
been difperfed, every road would be filled with 
obftacles, and at every Rep the paffenger would 
be impeded. 

Certain cruel legiflators, almofl; inflantly after 
enafting a law, more efpccially one of the 
penal code, have been known to difplay a kind 
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tf joy at its violation. They feemed impatient 
for the moment to make a confpicuous example, 
and to triumph in the very aft of the delinquen¬ 
cy. How truly atrocious is fuch a conduft ! 

If the framing of the law demands a facred 
rigour, a virtuous feverity, its execution, on 
the other hand, requires moderation and even a 
kind of fenfibility. 

Why does the death of a fingle man, con¬ 
demned by a judicial fentence, iutereft and afFeft 
us to fuch a degree, as to give us pain and emo¬ 
tion, while we behold, with fang-froid^ the 
{laughter of thoufands of innocent men in the 
field of battle ? It is not the idea of the inno¬ 
cence of the condemned individual that moves 
us : it is the fenfation of our independence which 
recoils .at the power of certain individuals, who, 
feated at their eafe, pronounce on the life and 
death of their fellow citizens. 


ATROCIOUS EDICTS. 

CAN there, in any hiftory, be found two 
edifts limilar to thofe of Charles V, in 1555* 
which fentenced to death all the Proteftants in 
the Netherlands, even though they fhould em¬ 
brace the rites of the church of Rome; with 
VoL. I. M this 
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this mitigation in favour of the latter, that thejf 
fhould not be burned alive, but the men behead¬ 
ed, and the women interred Hill living ? No, 
thefc monftruous edids are unique: they could 
be promulgated once only ; and the rcfiftance in 
the Netherlands was proportioned to all the vio¬ 
lence and atrocity of fuch a tyranny. Humani¬ 
ty can be rarely expofed to fuch outrages, to 
contrive which has required all the fury of an 
enraged fanaticifm ; the people accordingly, by 
a fudden and natural impuile, have at all periods 
of hiftory oppofed a terrible force to fuch mon- 
fters of defpotifm, have rendered them, of all 
fovercigns, the moft wretched, and have over¬ 
turned that imaginary grandeur, which had for 
its balls an abominable fuperftition. 


OF JUDICIAL ORDER. 

LEGISLATION is the mod: clTential part of 
polity. When wc cc.Tider the unbounded au¬ 
thority of the Roman cenfors, the executive 
power of fathers over their children and of mai¬ 
lers over their Haves, to<Tether with the ella- 
blilhment of a particular tribunal to fupsrintend 
the condu6t of the v.'omen, who lived in a date 
of continual tutelage;—when vve rcilcci that 

the 
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theRomans knew neither fubRitutions nor iicfs, 
and that they were without commerce, wc 
readily perceive how laborious our modern jurif- 
prudence muft be when compared with theirs, 
and how much our legiflators mufl necefTarily 
be engaged, and our magiflratcs embarraffed. 

We have our diftindlions of goods r.icfcecihli^ 
hnmovcahle, profcB 'ive*^ achetitrje^^ dotal^ extra- 
dotaly and paraphernal X', infomuch that thcle 
numerous complicated rights make a delinquen¬ 
cy of what is not fo naturally. Hence fo many liti¬ 
gious difputcs, and obfeure jurifprudcnce, laws 
without number, and laws without rationality. 
In this point of view does the multiplicity of eclifls 
become injurious to a flate. The prefidcnt, Mon- 
tefc]uieu, has vainly afferted, that all theie little 
laws are a fence to property : they evidently 
harafs the proprietor, whom they expofe to end- 
lefs law fuits, trcacheroully entered upon 
againfl: him. Defence in thefe calcs is both 
haralhng and ruiijous; and I conceive that ju- 
rifprudence may exifl, w ithout fo many nulli¬ 
ties of rights of cxeluJiGn, without fo great a ul- 
verfity of jurifdiflions, without the right of ?v- 

* Cood; comii'ig in dircift f.!. .ji fir.’T'i father, mother, &c. 
i Good. iiiherited bv i!ie wnt duidig’...i marriage. 

‘. ti'ooib at the d:fpoial oi ti:? ui;c. 
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dempiion^ and without the coiitrads of annual 
feudal tribute. 

Ill an age fo enlightened as ours, ought we 
to regard a complete code of civil laws, as an 
enterpize beyond the powers of man, and out 
of the reach of the fublimcfl talents ? Nothing 
more would be reepaired, than to fimpUfy thefe 
laws, to eftablilh regulations for their precife 
interpretation, to place at the head of this new 
code the leading maxims of jnrifprudence, and 
to banilh, as far as it may be poffible, the for¬ 
malities and procedures which arc as dangerous 
as they are unnecellary. 

To fulfil this aim, prccijjon would be the 
moft necefliiry quality. When the law is neat 
and diftinifl, it infpires a higher degree of re- 
fpedl. With a limple and natural ftile, difen- 
gaged from the obiolete words no longer intel- 
iigible, fuch a code might be formed as would 
Ipeak to every citizen, and the dcfire to elude 
which would no longer manifeded. 

Judicial order being the fiift beneficial objcfl 
of legillation, tlie ia\ariable eldabliflament of 
tribunals is infinitely important : by determin¬ 
ing the jurifdiflions of each tribunal, it would 
complete the overthrow of tire hydra of chi¬ 
cane rv. 


Louis 
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Louis XIV. had a compilation made of all the 
laws from the reign of Clovis down to his own 
time. Unfortunately, the minds of men were 
then not fufficiently enlightened ; the good and 
the bad laws were compiled together, and ab- 
furdity was feen at the fide of wifdom, while 
cruelty accompanied juftice. 

It was the intention of Charles IX. to reform 
the tribunals and abridge the procefles. By this 
highly benevolent meafure he might have wiped 
away, yes, I repeat it, he might have wiped 
away the bloody ilain of St. Bartholomew : it 
was the beft reparation he had to offer to his 
country. 

There is no kingdom in which a reform of 
jurifprudence is fo necelfary as in France. 


MARRIAGE, 

THE woman is a gainer by this contrail; 
but the duties exaded of her are likewife more 
rigorous than thofe required of the man. Her 
phyfical wants are confiderable, and her moral 
wants ftill more urgent. The weaknefs of wo- 
men renders fociety endearing and profitable to 
them, The woman becomes, by this contra< 5 t, 
the equal of the man: fhe efcapes that fer- 

M ^ vitudc 
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vltude into which her folltary. beauty would 
liave reduced her; file difpcls the languor and 
chagrin which prey on a mind unemployed. 

I inlifi, therefore, that the women gain the 
jTicfi: ia liguing the marriage contradl : they 
ought to repay this adv'antagc by fubmiliion, 
tendernefr., and mildnefs. The principle of 
Ibcicty refidcs in the conjugal union. If the 
family be difordered by the difobedicnce or re¬ 
bellion of the wife, we lofc, at once, the means 
of rendering our country happy ; for how can 
wc reconcile difeord in families and profperity 
in the nation ? The eflablilhraent of domefiic 
order Will promote and fii cngthcn the liability 
of the fociety at large. The conilitution of the 
ftate appears to be infcparably connecled with 
that of private families. The loofenefc of do- 
mefiic manners evinces, unfortunately, the de¬ 
cline of public virtue. 

What were the rights of men among the 
Romans ? How were they confifient with the 
dnmcfiic defpotifm which had the difpofal of the 
lives ol the children and flaves, and with the ty¬ 
ranny of the creditors who opprefled their 
debtors ? Who can perfuade himfelf that the 
Roman laws were any other than a mafs of bar¬ 
barous inftitutions ? No. Notwithftanding the 
rigour of the Roman code, no people, fays 

Livy, 
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Livy, were milder in their chaftifements. Thfl! 
laws were threatning, but the national chat'ac- 
ter was gentle. Every one foftened the punifh- 
ment pronounced by the law, and dilarmed its 
riarour. Divorce was very rare among the Ro- 

O v D 

mans, becaufe it was authorifed by law. 


OF THE PRIMITIVE STATE. 

THE fteps which have conduced man from 
the Rate of nature to that of focietv, are enve- 
loped in darknefs. What annals can exhibit 
fociety in its infancy? Hiftory prefents nothing 
on that head, as the navigator judges it nccdlefs 
to relate his uniform voyages on a fca perpe¬ 
tually calm. The tranfaftions of men do not 
become interefling till after they luffer from 
their aggrandifement or their laws. 

The primitive fate has cither been too much 
extolled, or too much depreciated. At one time 
the wandering life of the firfl: men has been 
confounded with that of the brutes ; at another, 
there have been aferibed to favages a multitude 
of fentiments which fpring from fociety alone. 

Savages pafs whole days in doing nothing. 
They are automata conftrufted by nature to 
the tone of the climate: to fee one man, is ta 
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furvey a whole nation. The cares and anxieties 
of life are unknown to them, becaufe they re¬ 
flect not on the pail:, and take no concern about 
the future. As they know only the moft urgent 
cravings of nature, and fpend their lives in fatif- 
fying thefe, by the means that climate and habit 
point out, they are undoubtedly lefs the objedls 
of pity than if they dwelt under thofe irregular 
and capricious governments which afford not to 
the individual an entire tranquillity. A favage 
is furely happier than a peafant who is fubje6k 
to the rigours of the poll-tax ; but the little 
tradefman of a provincial town, is happier than, 
the favage who taftes not the comforts of life. 

If the favage is free, he adopts the fubjeftion 
of natural calamities : and thefe he can neither 
forefec nor avert. If he pays no impofts, he is 
compelled to adopt a falhion, which confifts of 
jnarks on the body, painful to imprefs ; his fkin 
muil be painted, punftured, burnt ; his nofe 
depreffed, his head flattened, his noflrils bored, 
his ears extended. This rude fyftem exercifes 
the moft abfolutc and tyrannical dominion over 
thefe Ample men. They fubmit to this public 
and national token, to thefe characteriftic marks^ 
to unite and diftinguifli each other; and thus 
cuftotnhasan air of authority which gives it tlic 
force of a law 

Thus, 
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'Thus, if favage nations have not plans of 
police and government, they have public and 
uniform modes of life. The Carib, the Iroquois, 
and the Topinambou, have ftupid and mouf 
ftrous cufioms which affimilate them to thofc 
whom defpotifm oppreffes. The favages inflift 
on themfelves the moft painful tortures ; and 
the flaves of a defpot fuffer meanly, becaufe 
■they dread a punifliment ftill more terrible. In 
this conhfts all the difference. 

I fpeak not of thofe nations, the inhabitants 
of the frozen zones, placed on the barriers of 
the world, whom nature feems to hav^e banilh- 
ed, and condemned, in fuch barren tracts, to 
incurable beggary. It is not their defe<ft of 
mind, but that of their territory.—Social life 
could never ffrike root amidil eternal froft. 
The inhofpitablc climate totally fubdues the 
manly powers. The Greenlander, and the fii- 
vage Laplander, like the natives of the ocean, 
which cannot fubfift in the rivers, would always 
have a natural repugnance to every fpecies of civi¬ 
lization, becaufe the faculties of the foul of each are 
not lefs benumbed than the mufcles of his body. 
Tut I Ipeak of thole favages who are reared in 
a mild and temperate climate, and who require 
not the elements to be controled, and the fun 
lo be approximated, to form their paind to re- 
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fle£lion. I'liefe people, with their national af¬ 
fluence, might poflefs focial manners ; for to 
unite men, it is requilite that the foil yield fome 
productions. 

The inhabitants of the moft northern regions 
of the globe may claim pity ; but the legiflator 
would in vain attempt to civilize them. There 
are favage tribes, however, which really merit 
contempt ; for being already fliepherds or hun¬ 
ters, fithers or hufuandmen, they have only to 
proceed a fingle flep further, to adopt plans of 
police which might fccuie to them more eafe 
and more liberty. I'he Carib, the Hottentot, 
the negroe, the favage of North America, each 
of thefe leads a ferocious and quarrclfome life, 
and nourhhes a national hatred, degenerating 
into atrocity. They have adopted our word 
acqulfitions, our arms and our fpirituous liquors. 
Thefe are the people whom I accufe ; they are 
a diflionor to the human race, for they have all 
tlie vices, without one political virtue; nor do 
they owe the brutality of their character to the 
climate. 

The fubliraity of political laws becomes 
flriking, when we behold a Carib through the 
(hameful uniformity of his life, tranfported by 
the paroxifms of his turbulent paliions, and 
raving like a perfon driven by the bite of a mad 
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dog into a liydrophobin. Nothing can equal the 
rage of this intraftable people when ofl'endcd*: 
they florm like an enraged .iiemon. If they go 
to war, they refemble maniacs who devote 
thcrrjfclvc'S to the furies; their hatred paffes all 
bounds, their vengeance is implacable. 

The corrupted favage has vices far more 
hideous than the civilized man. The degrada¬ 
tion of the Hottentot, and of the Negroe, fnik* 
them into fervitude : villany fprings up in the 
heart of thefe favages, with the uneafy fenfation 
arifng from being ill at eafe. Negroes commit 
indifcriminately every aft of perfidy and wdek- 
ednefs. The coafl of Africa contains the ruins 
of free nature, for there is hardly any medium 
between liberty and flavery. Thefe people, too 
abandoned to perceive or to relilh a national 
eflabliihment, fuffer very juflly the puninrmci'.t 
of having negleftcd it; they have left the fen- 
timents of nature ; they have gone backw'ard, 
bccaufe incapable of advancing in civilizaticn. 
Their folly and bafenefs have rendered them 
the fport of foreign nations; and the falfc, 
wicked, and perfidious foul of thefe people, rc- 
fuhng all falutary inftruftion, has thrown itfelf 
into the fangs of the moft fuperftitious credu¬ 
lity, and hugged the oracles of foothfayers, the 
delulions of pretended enchanters, and forcerers. 

All 
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All the tribes which are only half civilized, 
are fierce and knavith, and have no conception 
of the leciprocity of benefits. The idea of good 
is foreign to their nature ; nor can their confi¬ 
dence be gained without pretenting phantoms to 
their mind. Thefe phantoms are changeable, 
and unlucky impreflions are always thofc which 
predominate. Their life perpetually fluctuates 
between perfidious ditfimulation ajid extreme 
violence : fo true it is, that good laws are re- 
quifite to bind men to reafon, juflice, and de¬ 
cency, and to withoid from them that un¬ 
bounded and falfe liberty which degenerates into 
wild liccntioufnets, which depraves intlead of 
guiding the infiincl, and which propels men to 
all the aCts that arc repugnant to nature and 
huluanitv. 

find has planted in the bofom of animality, 
the germe of an immortal being ; but the con- 
xhtion of men and brutes, is not in that relpeCl 
the lame. It is focial life that conflitutes man; 
if he fpuins the intercourfe of his fellows, his 
underftanding becomes an inaClive and torpid 
faculty. When he lives under the grofs domi- 
iiion of perfonal intcreft, he is never fo remote 
from his nature, that nature which is fitted to 
attain the highefl: degree of virtue and felicity. 

What a being is the man tyho has not entered 
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within the circle of civilization ? He turns hisi 
force againft the whole world, and the moft 
frightful diforders do not appal him. The Ikull 
of his enemy forms the feftive cup which con¬ 
tains his inebriating draught. If he is vidorious, 
he a« 3 :s the part of executioner; if he is van- 
quilhed, he fufFers with fortitude. He employs 
deliberately all the refinements of torment, to 
which he himfelf in his turn fubmits: his bru¬ 
tality rifes to fuch a pitch, that, tranfported 
with diabolical joy, he roafts the human vic¬ 
tims over a flow fire, and gluts his famifhed 
appetite with the horrid repaft. The lot of war 
delivers into the hands of a neighbouring tribe, 
the women and children, who are burnt alive, 
and the cries of anguifh are mingled with the 
fports and dances of their enemies. Behold the 
bloody fcalps that line the hut of the favage, 
the bared fkulls, that, by their number, mark 
the rank he holds, and the refpedb he claims. 
Is it a man or a tiger that inhabits this charnel- 
houfe ? Fury and weaknefs lurk in this den : 
yet in that fame creature may be lighted up 
that knowledge which fhed luftre on iMarcus 
Aurelius, Hippocrates, and Newton. Man, in 
the favage ftate, diredfly oppofes nature, for he 
is ferocious and ftupid. His maners are thofe of 
a wild beaft: he devotes his whole life to in¬ 
toxication, 
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toxication, and flecp, the butchering of his fel¬ 
low, and the feafling on his enemy. 

Man is never fo near, therefore, to his nature, 
as when, efcaping from this frightful degrada¬ 
tion, he fubmits to the laws ; when he enjoys 
the benefit of arts and fciences, and, rejeding a 
barbarous inllincb, he trufis to his underfiand- 
ino; and his induftrv. The univerfe is the im- 
menfe elaboratory where man is placed to work 
out the developemcnt of his being, and to pre¬ 
pare himfelf for thofe wonderful transformations 
to which he is deflined. 

The focial inflitution is thus neccffarily con- 
neded with felicity and government: it is vir¬ 
tue under another name. 

But let us, at the fame time, diftinguifh be¬ 
tween the flate of nature, and that of thefe fe¬ 
rocious tribes ; let us view the firft traces of 
true civilization. Mod of the philofophers have 
agreed to call the date of nature the date of ig¬ 
norance and dupidity, and they defeend to the 
Caribs in judging of man. But the date of na¬ 
ture is quite dirferent from that which they 
delineate ; the date of nature fubfids in many 
of our country places, and through a great pait 
of Germany. 

'I'hough ignorant of the ait of reading, inca¬ 
pable of admiring paintings, unable to compre¬ 
hend 
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hend geometry, man ftill pofleflcs his own per- 
fonal iiiduftry : he is not flupid, for as foon as 
he knows civil affociation, he forms moral ideas. 

Obferve our rude and furly peafants ; you 
behold nearly the middle ilate of man. This 
labourer, this workman, is neither a Defcartcs, 
nor an Helot; he is merely a man. 

The term Javage has ablblutely no meaning ; 
hnce, in reality, no men of fuch a ddcription 
are found, unlefs from fome of thofe extraordi¬ 
nary accidents of which the caufe is entirely 
unknown. A favagc found alone in a wood, or 
in the fields, without chiklien, and without fa¬ 
mily, is a lufus luituyiVy which aftcrds no rea- 
fonablc iuduclion : at bell, he is only a brute in 
human fliape, and certainly the moil miferabtc 
of all beings. 

If h'j favages we mean thofe hordes of two 
or three hundred men, who are feen in the 
defarts of America, the name is imjaxper, face 
they live in fociety, and form, among tlicm- 
felves, a fort of rep' flic. They ought to be 
termed hunters, face the chacc is tlieir I'ulc oc¬ 
cupation. 

Man has four modes of fubniling. Firf, 
nature has given him f iccp, goats, cows, affes, 
camels, and horfes : thelh- lie may conduct to 
rich paftures, may f.-ed on their milk, thecheefe 
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it produces, or on their flefh, and clothe him* 
felf with their hides. This kind of life is the 
limplcft, the moft natural, the moil: peaceful, 
and at the fame time, the moil: certain. It was, 
moreover, the firil: condition of the human race, 
which is proved by the cxiilence of fheep, and 
fom.e other fpecies of animals, that, without the 
protefiion of man, muil have been extirpated. 
If there had been few men, and many animals^ 
the former muil have fallen a prey to the latter; 
on the contrary, had there been many men, and 
few animals, thefe would have been deilroyed 
and blotted from the face of the earth. Thus, 
the firil men were ihepherds; hunting and 
agriculture fucceeded; and fiihing, and the other 
arts, w'ere afterwards introduced. 

Secondly, nature has flocked the wood-; with 
boars and with flags, deer, goats, rabbits, utd 
other animals capable of domeftication. Againil 
feme of thefe man was obliged to defevid him- 
felf; others he was induced to attack : and 
hence the origin of the chace. Thofe who 
embrace this mode of life, arc far from being fo 
happy as the pailoral tribes. Their food is more 
precarious, and their wretched exillence is often 
tormented by want. The hunter -muil per- 
tually be employed, fince he cannot, like the 
bees and ants, in times of plenty, make a pro- 
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vifion agalnft fcarcity and famine. Thefe men, 
alfo, being accuftomed to live amidft carnage, 
muft have a ferocious charader, and a heart in- 
fcnfible to pity. Nature abhors fuch a ftate, 
lecaufe it is entirely contrary to the end which 
file holds in view. The hunter cannot be the 
father of a family; it becomes impoffible for 
him to tranfport his infants with him, fnce the 
forefl; not affording a fufficient quantity of 
game in one fpot, he is obliged often to ihift his 
ground: the beafts fly with rapidity, and he 
muft follow. 

The hunter muft therefore allow a number 
of his children to perifh, or muft wait till the 
youngeft be able to run before he begets ano¬ 
ther fon. The laft months of pregnancy muft 
alfo prove very inconvenient to the women. 
Sicknefs is another perplexing evil. Laftly, old 
age muft be facrificed to the public good ; the 
aged muft be butchered through compaffioii. 
Thefe people, ferocious from their condition, 
muft live promifeuoufly together, men and wo¬ 
men ; fo that the relation of hufband and wife, 
father and child, cannot fubfift among them. 
Two hordes meet; hunger renders them hof- 
tile, and they exterminate each other. This 
ftatc is abfolutely repugnant to nature. 

Nature, that tender mother, has anxioufly 
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watched over the prefcrvation of the fpecies, by 
implanting the defire of pr^ nigation, and by 
connefting the male'; 1 •• luuiliuluablc ties to 
theii rcjr..i;?.. \\ nu’. ihe lormer can a hi ft in 
rearing the children. Behold the buds ! they 
hatch by turns ; the male feeks food fur his 
mate, and lends his aid to nouriih the young. 
The pigeon, who breeds every year, is con- 
ftantly attached to his female. The animals 
that pafture are not fubjcdl to this law, bccaufe 
nature opens her bofom to the young which 
browfe even at the time they fuck. What fer- 
vice, in rearing the young, can a buck render 
to a doe, a boar to a fow, a ftallion to a mare, a 
bull to a cow ? What profound wifdom is here 
difplayed, efpecially with regard to domeftic 
animals ! What fhould we do if every cow re¬ 
quired a bull, every marc a ftallion, every hen 
a cock ? Thefe ufeful animals would induce a 
Scarcity over the earth. 

But man being feeble many years, being 
ftower in growth, as nature feems more anxi- 
oufly to labour in him in proportion to the per- 
fedion of her work ; man being likewife fubjeft 
to a multitude of infirmities and wants, it be¬ 
came neceflary that the father fliould watch his 
infant with particular care during the time of 
'childhood. In the interim, the woman becomes 
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pregnant again, and the duties of the father ac¬ 
cumulate. It would thus be ealy to prove, that 
a man fhould appropriate to himfclf only one 
woman, and that from the very analogy of ani¬ 
mals ; for with rcfpcft to man himfelf, as he 
runs into every extravagance, wc might be mif- 
led in taking him for a guide. 

O O 

Thirdly, the race of fillers muft have been 
the lafl formed. To labour on the futfacc of 
the water, muft have been the ciicet of tlie arts; 
it fiippofes barks, rafts, oars, nets, and hooks. 
This trade ali'obiings with it a multitude of in- 
convcnicucics, and, perhaps, it was poftcrior 
even to agriculture. 

Fourthly, divine agriculture has well de- 
ferved altars. Ceres and Triptolemus have 
alone advanced man to the enjoyment of his 
true riches. I'hc earth, become immenfely fer¬ 
tile, has permitted man to propagate immenfely. 
Cnited in fociety, the hulbandmen have at once 
enjoyed every bounty ; they have continued to 
be hunters, and flaepherds ; they have even en¬ 
gaged in f flaing, or at leaf!:, have furnilhed fub- 
liftence to thofe of their body who addided 
themfelves to that employment. Our fociety is; 
therefore, the moft: pcrfc(ft, ftnee it yields all the 
comforts of life. 

JVIan befdes peftefles a double liberty, the 
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animal and the mental. If man abufes this pre¬ 
rogative, it is becaufc he is in no W'ay fubjefted, 
I'o noble is his origin. We have the liberty 
common to all animals, and our underftanding 
bellows on us another freedom which is pecu¬ 
liar to man. 


WEAKNESS OF TRIBES. 

THE favages of America are Icfs depraved 
than the people who dwell in the interior parts 
of Africa, efpecially thofe of the fouthern pe- 
ninfula, becaufe the former join the art of hul- 
bandry to that of filhing. 

They conceal the gold mines that exifl in the 
heart of the country, with as much anxiety as 
the Europeans Ihow to come at them. 

They have attached the idea of liberty to the 
obfervance of their ridiculous cuftoms. The 
love they entertain for their national immunities 
equals that of life. What impairs their force, 
is their being divided into a thoufand tribes, and 
feparated by charaflers which cannot be efiaced. 
They will never form one body ; and thus the 
courage of thefe different nations will not alarm 
their enemies, and will often be fatal to them- 
felves. 
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With refpeA to the favages of North Ame¬ 
rica, the chace familiarizes them to the trade of 
ai ms ; but the blindeft prefumption diverts their 
courage of its commandingr air. 

O O 

Our point of honour, with all its proud de¬ 
licacy, is found among thefc tribes, whom wc 
look upon as barbarians. It obrtrufts their fuc- 
cefs, by prompting them rather to dertroy than, 
to acquire. The Ipirit of thefe deftroyers bor¬ 
ders rather upon rage than on ambition. They 
do not wage war ; they fight duels. To con¬ 
quer, in their language, means to annihilate : 
They eat their enemy, 'i’hey are very ignorant, 
therefore, of their national interefts. If thefe 
various tribes had an idea of a general confedera- 
tion, they would renew the ages of emigration; 
and thefe favages would exhibit, in the new 
world, what the Gotlis and Vandals dilplayed in 
our hemifphere. But an infinite multitude of 
hoftile republics, parcelled out into fmall bodies, 
which entertain a mortal hatred for each other, 
oppofe fuch an union. It wmuld be a miracle, 
if their dlvifion rtiould ceafe amidrt their diver- 
fity of cuftoms. 

Thus, the European ufurpers, or conquerors, 
or, if you choofe, proprietors, of North Ame¬ 
rica, have nothing to dread from thefe people, 
becaufe it may be prefumed, that they will 
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never extend their frontiers, llnce, with an air 
of military dilcipline, they are really incapable 
of bcin" trained. 


or 'rilb lARIdbST C.'l.LINC.^. 

Tl'ili caiiicil c.'.llij'!e;3 of tine piii/jitlve age 
were confined to the lupporl ot lilc ; and in the 
imaller republics, we fiill ohieive t:;e traces cf 
this original fmpiicity. Mo one there tliinks of 
any other objcfl than that of his maintenance. 
Little culti’. a,tcd, how evtr, as arc the miiuh. of 
the artizans who, in tr>cic icp'v,.bUcs, follow thic 
raeancfl callings, their iutdhgcnce is far fupe- 
rior to that of iavares. Tiia latter, cxcelicntlv 
organized for atlion, are led into error bv a w'ant 
of knowledge, and, more clpccially, by a want 
of application. As their ideas are poor, their 
languages arc infinitely dcfcclivc, and ev'en dif- 
agrceable to the ear. 

In tlic favage w'orld there are, however, al^ 
moll as many varieties as in the polhhed world; 
and as a proof that brutal nature, to advance to¬ 
wards perfedion, has merely need of certain fa¬ 
vourable circumifances, the Peruvians and the 
inhabitants of Paraguay differ effentially from 
the Algolkins and Apalachites. Nature, always 
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impartial in her views, forms man prcclfely for 
a perfeclionatcd focitty, in which every advan¬ 
tage is combined. If man loiters on the road, if 
he flrays afide, if he Omts his ears to the imiver- 
fal and public voice, lie thus l)ars againft him 
the door to a hioh'.r felicity* II the various 
tribes of favages u ere to entertain an idea of na¬ 
tional confederation, tlicy would renew the ages 
of emigration, and would figure in the new 
world, as have the (loths and V^andals in our 
hemifphere. An infinite nunaberot warlike re¬ 
publics, parcelled out into Iraall bands, and 
bearing to each other a mortal eninity, refill:, 
however, fuch an union ; and in the midft of 
the diverfity of their culloiaas a termination of 
their divifions would be a prodigy indeed ! 

Thus have the ulurpers, or the conquors, or, 
if you will have it fo, the fluropean pyoprktors 
of South America, nothing to apprehend from 
tribes, becaufe it is prefumable, that theii limits 
will always remain the fame, iceing tiiat with 
an air of military difcipline, they are truly in¬ 
capable of being dilcipUned. 
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OF THE INEQUALITY OF CONDITIONS. 

THAT God created men perfectly equal is a 
faft as unqucflionablc as that the I'un which now 
Ihines, is the fame with that luminary which 
flione upon the beginning of the world. But 
this perfect equality is applicable only to the 
animal part of man ; for confidered as a privi¬ 
leged being, endowed with that liberty which 
he derives from his underftanding and reafon, 
and as a being fufceptible of every impreflion of 
virtue and vice, it is manifeft, that the degree 
of this equality mufl be diminiflied, in propor¬ 
tion to his love of virtue, his command over 
the paflions, and the proper ufe he makes of the 
precious and divine liberty he enjoys. 

Nature alfo having enjoined the earth to yield 
her fruits and bounties to the laborious man 
alone, and to .prefent nothing but briars and 
thorns to idlenefsand floth, equality muft there¬ 
by difappear. 

Inequality is a thing fo elfential to the welfare 
of fociety, that did it not exift, it would be ne- 
ceffary to create it politically. But it fprung up 
with liberty, fince it is the inevitable confe- 
quence of good and evil, of vice and virtue, 
of indolence and labour, nor could any great 
fociety exift without it. 
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But while nature, fo wife in all her opera¬ 
tions, eftabliihed inequality, did (he net fe't 
bounds to it ? One man fattens to difeafe on 
the harvefls he never fovvs, another perifhes 
with hun/er befide the crops which his labours 
have railed. In beftowing upon men equal 
wants, is it not apparent that nature has con¬ 
demned fuch difpioportioned, fuch enormous 
excelTes ? The indigent clafs, when it feels the 
yoke of opprelhon bear too hard, has a right to 
refume an active part, and this frequently hap¬ 
pened at Rome, under the reign of thofecnnvn- 
ed mongers, that feemed only to vie with each 
other in wickednefs : they were harafled during 
their lives by infurredtions, and almoft always 
fuffered a violent and fliockins; death. 

Inequality'-, therefore, admits the diftimftion 
of rich and poor; the poor, above all, are of 
great utility to a Rate, lince it is their labour 
alone that forms the foul of the univerfe, and 
conRitutes the true riches of the earth. With¬ 
out their induRry, famine would enter palaces, 
and the man of opulence would Rarve, while he 
repofed on his heaps of gold. Poverty may, 
therefore, be confidered as the foRer-mother of 
governments ; but foul befal him, whofe bar¬ 
barous heart would confound it with indigence 
and wretchednefs, the cruelleR feourges of hu¬ 
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inan life ; thefc dcplorabic ills fhould be banifli- 
ed from every good government. Far from dif- 
coiiraging the poor man and driving him to de- 
fpair, it is proper that he fliould view the rich 
without envy, and that he Ihould hope to pro¬ 
cure an eafy competence, to which he flioiikl 
look forward, as the rccompcnce of his toil and 
labour. 

We ought, therefore, to preferve with the 
utmoft care the bread deftined to feed thofe who 
labour, who give life to all other beings. If 
they arc overburdened, they will tranfport their 
iuduftry to fome other region, and will defert 
an ungrateful foil that refufes to fupply their 
wants. 

Ought we to commit the lot of thefe mofl: ufe- 
fu! citizens to the o;ratitudc, or rather the com- 
miferation of tlie rich, \\ ho, almoil invariably, 
fet a value on things merely in propcnlion to 
their futility ? 

It belongs, therefore, to the wifdom of go¬ 
vernment, not to permit ti:e vegetable produc¬ 
tions ot the eartii to be cuniidered as perlonal 
property. 

What a prcpollerous abufc of tlie w ord fro~ 
ferty! Where is the citizen, unworthy of that 
name, who will barter away the life of his 
neighbour for a few pieces of money ? Is net 
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the flate a confederated communit}’-, and ought 
not bread to be referved for the naen of toil, 
who perform the great labours of lociety r “ ilfv 
corn is mine no, wretched rcifer, it grew to 
be eaten on the foil which produced it, by your 
brethren, by your fellow-citizens, with whom 
you have a contradl of defence and fervice, and 
not by firangers, who, to-morrow, may become 
your enemies. Wiicrc is the bond of union, 
where is the harmony, in a Aate M’hich knows 
not what portion of riches fhould be abandoned 
to the rich, and w'hat portion referved to the 
poor ? 

Who is the man that was ever acquainted 
wdth this portion ? How w^ould it puzzle mini- 
flcrs, if they were alked, I do not fry, how 
many men live in opulence, how many cultivate 
the land, how many are employed in the arts, 
how many lubfifl on the church, in the army, 
in the finance, at the bar, and in tiic condition 
of livery fervants, but only how many men 
there are in the hate ? If this be known in any 
kingdom, it muft be in hrance, W'hcre the fpirit 
of enquiiy has extended into ever yfubjccV. Yet 
I Iiave fccu the population eheemed fo clirfcrent- 
ly, that I am very fceptical on this fubjeft. 

The ancient nations, thofe efpecially whole 
governments were conduced with moft wdfdom 
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and renown, the Jews, the Spartans, the Athe¬ 
nians, the Cart!)aginians, and the Romans, 
knew their population by their frequent num¬ 
bering. But 1 alk, are wc as well informed on 
that head r Have we adopted the eftedtual means 
of afeertaining an c'bjeft lo eflcntial, an objetft 
which flaould ferve as a balls to the theory of 
every wife government. 

J D 

We know how many feamcn it requires to 
navigate a veffel ; and how many hands ought 
we to affign to diiccl the vclTel of Rate, the vef- 
fel of France ? How many ftiould be alloted to 
the cultivation of the fields, to the fupply of the 
navy and army, to the neceffary arts, and to 
thofe of luxury, to the fervice of the altars, to 
thofe of juRlce and chicanery ? After deduding 
ten millions of women, the nobles, the lackeys, 
the comrniiTaries, the priefts, the monks, the 
bailiffs, the procurators, the ferjeants, and the in¬ 
numerable little fhop-keepers, how many would 
remain for the necelfary arts, and for divine 
agriculture ? I fpcak not of the hofpitals, the 
prifons, the old men or children : but the fmall 
number of hands referved to produce the true 
riches of a Rate, makes me tremble. Admini- 
Rrators, you proceed at random ! You know 
not accurately, what force you can fpare on our 
frontiers, either in peace or war, and you are 
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entirely unacquainted with- the produce of our 
land and labour : yet you adt as if yon were fully 
mafter of thefe important grounds. 


POVERTY OF I'HE ARTS. 

FEUDAUTY was only the confcquencc of 
the poverty of the arts. The lands were wafle; 
the peafants wanted the implements of huf- 
bandry; the maflcr, or lord, furnifhed them, 
and, for this, tingle advance, he impufed as many 
obligations as he chofe. 

It was the i(j[noranccof cultivation that eftab- 
1 idled the theory of lervitiide. If fo much land 

•I 

had not lain fallow and unoccupied by thcle 
wandering people, they would never have fah- 
mitted to alk the fpadc and the plough from the 
haughty proprietors ; they would never have 
purchafed fo dearly the right of afylum, wb.ich 
thefe inhuman m-ificrs aiibrdcd aromid th.eir 
fortified cadlcs. The neglect of th.e principles 
of natural and civil right hrd originated from 
the wandering life familiar to thefe people, who 
could neither repel tlic barbarians, refift their 
attacks, nor feek for lands to cultivate. The 
jujiice of the barons entailed on the puilerity of 
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ibefe wretched vafials the ferviccs due by their 
unceftors ; and hence thoCe laws of mortmain 
which cruelty and impolicy upheld fo long, in- 
fomucb, that without the interference of the 
kings of France, who, to enlarge their own au¬ 
thority, diminifiitd that of the lords, by rcftor- 
ing to the commons a part of their liberty, we 
iliould, at this day, have been groaning under 
the heavy hand eirher of the cleray or of the 
nobles, t ()0 little difpoi'cd to receive notions of 
found policy, for tlicy can hardly imagine that 
mortmain is an injury to man, and a real inva- 
f on of his dearcil rights. 

Yet the feudal government had its bright 
days. The ferfs, pavuig impolb only to their 
lords, received from them an afylum and pro- 
teftion : the arts of il-e times, the enjoyments 
of the age, fubmiflion, and religious morality, 
were aliied with the Ignorance which almoft 
nniverlally prevailed. The caufc of the people 
was entruiled to the nobles, among whom were 
fomc senerous minds. Their ftrange whimfics 
prove that they were not indifferent to a fort of 
gaiety, which, though rude, difarmed their pride. 

Feudality became terrible, when the fove- 
relgns added their impofts to thofe exadlcd by 
the barons : the people had then two m.afters ; 
and oppreffed with a double burden, they were 
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no longer watched over by that vigilant and pa¬ 
ternal eye, which, from the top of the caftles, 
took a fwcep of a certain extent, and invited 
the peafants to (hare the bounties of the earth, 
and ahift at the feftivals of the haughty noble. 

The people were obliged to obey two oppofite 
authorities; nor, at prefent, do they know 
winch is their true mailer, the monarch, or the 
proprietor of the fief, for they are obliged to pay 
both. Ti;ev are both alike airievous, and have 
ruined certain baronies, either to the deftruftioii 
of feudality, or to tlie aggrandizement of the 
monarchs. Thus did the old laws fpread among 
the nevv^, avS rotten and decayed trunl;s arc feeir 
befide the irrcen trees, recent!v inrunc: from the 
bofom of tire earth. 

War is the mad work of man ; fliminc is the 
fruit of his ignorance and floth. The cultiva¬ 
tion of the arts and fcicnccs prevents famine; 
It repels peifilence, or confines it to a narrow 
fpace; and, perhaps, we could aVoid a train of 
difeafes, by adopting dliTerent changes in our 
manners, our drefs, our lodging, and our food. 

Yes, it would be the great perfection of the 
arts to fuperfede that multitude of public and 
unwholefome labours, that great number of 
dangerous occupations which abound in con¬ 
cealed poifions, as well moral as phyfical; for 
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tlic Icourgcs which airlift the human race, muft 
ntceirarily be the lot of the nations by whom 
the cultivation of the arts is neglefted. 

If the northern part of Europe were Hill in 
its former lituation, when its inhabitants did 
not plough the ground, we fliould ftill fee all 
the people who occupy the fhores of the Baltic, 
obliged to excrcife the trade of their fathers, and 
to procure fubfiftence by carrying devallatioa 
and murder into their neighbour’s territories. 

If for the fpace of more than five centuries, 
Europe prefented a contmual ebb and flow of 
people, towns facked, countries laid wafte, em¬ 
pires overturned; it was, becaufe thefe barba¬ 
rians, who lived chiefly by hunting, as they 
grew numerous became more ftraitened for pro- 
vifions at home, and were conftrained to march 
in quefl of food into riclicr countries. Hence 
that ferocity of manners, thofe migrations, thofe 
ravages, thofe continual maffacres; for fuch was 
anciently the- noble and only occupation of all 
the nations of Europe. 

What opinion lhall we now entertain of the 
lyftem of thofe who aflert that the arts and 
fciences have degraded the human race, while, 
fince the lands were cultivated, fmee manufac¬ 
tures flourilhed, and fince, by means of com¬ 
merce and navigation, all countries interchange 
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with each other their fuperfluities, rnen are no 
longer under the hard neceflitj of iffuing, dike 
fo many famiflied wolves, from their retreats in 
purfuit of prey ? 

The arts and fcicnces have doubtlcfs their in¬ 
conveniences ; but do thefe inconveniences ba¬ 
lance the advantages which rcfult from them ? 
Can they be compared with the ills that follow 
the negleft of them ? .And may they not one 
day have a fimple and confiflent aim ? Befides, 
arc there not at prefent remedies againft the 
luxury which they fofler ? 

Nations may learn, in the Inexhaufliblc cyl- 
tivation of the arts and fciences, to avoid the 
cruel fully of waging war; and the infllnfl of 
propagation may have its full and entire cfFcft 
without real danger, when agriculture, advanced 
to its utmod improvement, lhall difplay the in¬ 
finite riches that each generation can obtain in 
the progrefs of the arts, which daily diftover in 
the empire of nature, new fources of life and of 
enjoyment. 

I'lie United States of America alone, bv tlicir 
wife and humane laws, arc capable of abibrbing 
the overplus exuberance of the human fpecie-s 
in the old world for three centuries. 

Polity, and the arts, will fatisfy all the w'ants 
of the human fpecics, when civilized nations, 
VoL. 1, O inflead 
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inftead of a fatal principle of ambition, of vain 
glory, or of vengeance, lhall difmifs their jea- 
loufies and fufpicions, and embrace ideas at once 
more generous and more falutary. 

Is it poflible, that the criminal and ill con¬ 
ceived avidity of governments fometimes fliould 
forbid the earth to yield her treafures, and fhould 
check the multiplication of the moft ufeful 
fpecies ? 

Half-a-dozen horfes and cows were tranf- 
ported by the Spaniards to Buenos-Ayres: no 
tax-gatherers were there to oppofe the bounties 
of nature. Thefe ufeful animals have fince 
multiplied fo prodigioufly, as to have fpread over 
the whole extent of country, from the river dc 
la Plata to the Straits of Magellan ; they arc 
killed by thoufands, fays Admiral Anfon, merely 
for the fake of their hides and tallow. Father 
Labat alTures us, that, in the ifland of St. Do¬ 
mingo, there is alfo a multitude of wild horfes 
and dogs, the offspring of a few animals of thefe 
_Jpecies which the Spaniards had introduced. 

The human race will never be too numerous, 
even when every inch of ground, in any region, 
whatever, fliall be cultivated to the beft advan¬ 
tage, and when commerce fhall have fupplied 
thofe neceffary productions which the territory 
itfelf fhall deny. 
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OF THE GENUINE LOVE OF GLORY. 

WITHOUT the love of glory, a paflioil 
which leads at once to virtue and to renown, the 
flatefman would be deprived of the neceffary in¬ 
centive to the career of heroifm. 

He who defpifes glory, defpifes likewife the 
virtues w'hich conduft to it. The man who 
aflerts that public eflcem is not an obje^l of de¬ 
fire, will foon add, with full conviction, that 
the public fcorn is not an objedl of averfion. 

Place the fiatefman in one of thofe delicate 
conjunftures, where he mull facrilice his per- 
fon to fave his virtue : if he refiedts on the judg¬ 
ment which poflerity will pafs upon him, he 
will not hefitate a moment, but will prefer ho¬ 
nour to revenge. 

Great atchievements may be expelled of him 
who connefts himfelf to futurity, who is emu¬ 
lous to pafs through life with applaufe, and to 
tranfmit a glorious and unlpotted name to fuc- 
ceeding ages. 

That man is feeble and diminitive, with¬ 
out energy, and without greatnefs, who limits 
his affeftions to the fhort term of life ; who, 
like the brute that regards neither anceftors 
nor pofterity, fubmits to terminate his ex- 
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iftence in the interval between his birth and his 
death. 

Would to God I had the thunder of eloquence 
to hurl it upon the heads of that vile herd which 
lurrounds the thrones of the univerfe, and con¬ 
fines its afFcftions within a narrow circle ! Who 
is then this man fo totally abhorred in the fpot 
which he occupies ? This foul mufi; be void of 
feeline:, and his underidandinfr contracted : he 
deftroys the connections which conftitute his 
force ; he interrupts the circulation of mutual 
fervices. If every one were to follow the fame 
fyftem, concord would be banifhed : individuals 
would be at variance, and armed againft each 
Other. This man wrapped up in himfelf, could 
not reafonably expeCt efieem or fervices from 
others. What would become of friendfhip, of 
benevolence, and compafi'on, of whatever af- 
fuages the miferies and props the weaknefs of 
human life ? 

Ungrateful man ! If you are not quite harden¬ 
ed, open your eyes and look arourid you. Long 
before your birth, you have been an object of 
care; enjoyments have been prepared for you, 
of which you are unw'orthy. Thefe folid houfes, 
thefe levelled ftrects, thefe road thefe ancient 
and hoary trees, thefe folacing arts, thefe (hips 
which traverle the ocean, thefe hufbandrnen 

who 
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who have cleared the ground, thefe wife poli¬ 
tical laws which lay the foundation of trarnqui- 
lity, all betoken a beneficent genius which has 
extended its views to pofterity ; which has not 
confined itfclf to tranfient conveniences, but, 
with a generous forefight, has embraced the be¬ 
ings which fiill repofe in the night of non-ex- 
iflence. And fliall the wretch arrived at matu¬ 
rity, reaping the fruits of the labours of ages, 
and enjoying the plcafurcs of improved fociety 
prefume, that his obligations arc acquitted, and 
fhall grafp every thing to himfclf, without fenfe 
of fhame or modefly ? 

Thisegotift excites horror, becaufe he fhows 
the deepeft corruption, and the mod; obdurate 
infenfibility. Alas! fince he is incapable of 
feeling the joy of the man who was ufcful to 
his fpecies, let him at leafl contemplate the 
debt, the homage paid to him, when he left 
upon earth the traces of a generous and benefi¬ 
cent foul ! If he is denied the crlow of inward 
fatisfadlion which fprings from a great adfion, 
may he at leafl: witnefs tnc efteem, the relpeft, 
the veneration entertained for his name and his 
defeendants, and may he, at leafl, be zealous of 
the advantages granted to them. 

Our age may be reproached for incredulity, 
with regard to virtuous adions : and we are too 
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much difpofed to attribute the moft fplcndid 
achievements to mean or interefted motives.—' 
In France efpeciaily, we arc accuftomed to con- 
iider all men as having the fame purfuit, and 
the fame charadler. It is even alleged, that 
there are only two claffes in the world, the art¬ 
ful and the unfortunate. 

It requires, therefore, in the prefent times, a 
vigorous, conftant, and perpetual ftruggle for 
a place-man to gain the public efteem ; and when 
once it is beftowed on any name, notwithftand- 
ing the efforts of calumny, it muff be well me¬ 
rited ; a new motive for encouraging the mini- 
ffer, and for decorating his triumph. He ought, 
perhaps, to thank his age for this falutary rigour; 
it will turn out to his advantage, fince he will 
thereby, fupport with more force the dignity of 
his rank, and the majefty of the laws. 


OF THEOCRACY. 


A RELIGIOUS government is by its nature 
defpotic. It arrogates the fame infallibility in 
the civ il, as in the ecclefiaffical regulations : it 
will fuffer none to contradidt, or to oppofe it.— 
This government comprehends the moral and 

political 
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political world, as the legiflator eftiinates better 
than any other the influence of fear, credulity, 
hope, and power over man ; at the fame time, 
it fecures to each individual his perfonal immu¬ 
nities. The inhabitants of Paraguay were really 
equal. At prefent, the people of Rome enjoy a 
very large portion of liberty, and they need not 
envy fome republics. 

This government, fometimes paternal, hns, 
therefore, its advantages. The prieftly love- 
reign then imitates the goodnefs and inety of 
God, who placed him upon the throne: he is 
more indulgent than other kings, and more 
fparing of the blood of men ; and ir intolerance 
be excluded, his legiflation is fublime. 

The manners of the Roman pontiffs were for 
a long time pure. There are bright periods in 
their hiftory, which fhow that the fpirit of 
Chriftianity had penetrated their hearts. The 
Jefuits, by the polity which they eftablifhed in 
Paraguay, did honour to their religion. It was 
beneficent ; chaftifements alone were fuffieient 
to reftrain that people within the bounds of ne- 
ceflary labour. The miffionaries foipetimes join¬ 
ed the temporal to the Ipiritual authority, be- 
caufe, being acquainted with various branches 
pf learning, they reigned by the afcendency of 
jheir knowledge, ever fuperior to that of force; 
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they gave barbarous tribes found ideas atiJ wife 
laws, agreeable to crruiiy and reafon ; they plant¬ 
ed the ufeful arts iu America. Theocracy would 
be the fublimcfl of governments, if, after con¬ 
verting men to God, it would preferve for them 
that liberty which they derive from him, or if, 
at the fcafonablc time, it fhould roufe the op- 
preffed fuhjccts, agaiiul: the efforts of tyranny. 
When theocracy wields the moil: powerful en¬ 
gine for crufliing armed defpctiim, it will be in¬ 
finitely iuperior to thofe military governments, 
whofc forces enc;ape in mutual conflicts and tear 
the bowels of the ftatc. 

Theocracy, founded upon intimate perfuaflon, 
belongs at leaff to the man who adopts it vr ith 
cieduliiv or eutliufiafm, and hence it readies 
tb.e fublimcfl: operations of human courage.—■ 
This is evinced by hiffoiy. The utmofl pitch 
of heroifm has been difpbyved alone, in theocracies 
whidi liave never humbled man, as the military 
novelnments have done ; for it cannot be doubt- 
cd, that taking all things together, prieffs are 
more valuable than foldicrs. The latter are fe¬ 
rocious beings, who act blindly like engines of 
•deffrudlion. 

But religious governments are moff fubjedt to 
be fliaken, and this diflinguilhes them ftill more 
widely from a permanent dcfpotifm. The no¬ 
velty 
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velty of a fingular idea produces alone a new fa- 
natifin. If the redigious notions ceafe to daz^^lc 
by the charms of novelty, the fyflern falls to 
pieces of itfclf. Policy and braver}'- tvill, fooncr 
or later, overcome the religious principle, which 
is calculated only for particular times and cir- 
cumiftances. The Jewilh theoca'acy was extin- 
vaiilhed hv the P.omans ; the dominion cf tlie 
Califs was deflroyed by the Tartars ; the Dairi 
gave place to the Cubo; the emperors depofed 
tiic popes ; and the empire of the Sopliis has, 
latterly, fallen by the Dagheflans. Religious 
Rates ought to dread what happened at the pil¬ 
lage of Rome; the ornaments of the altars ferv- 
ed for the fport and amufement of the foldiery. 


OF CHRISTIANITY. 

WHEN the Chriflian religion firfi; found its 
way into Japan, the people, groaning imder the 
yoke of the nobles, manifefred a fingular attach¬ 
ment to a moral fyflcm, fo thoroughly calculat¬ 
ed to efface the odious diflindlions between man 
and man. On the one hand they were daily ex- 
pofed to the unreflrained vengeance of their 
rulers ; while on the other, they had a glimpfe 
of real happinefs in the benevolent maxims of 

Chriflianity ; 
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Chriftianlry: and, in the mean time, the ex¬ 
perienced arrogance and ferocity of the nobles, 
formed a ftrong contrail to the gentle doctrines 
of the miffionaries. Chriftianity had, in confe- 
quence, flrong profelytes in Japan, becaufe the 
people there were very wretched. Its principles 
will remain engraven in the hearts of many of 
the Japanefe, becaufe they will conlider them 
as excellently fitted to overturn the tyranny of 
the moll deteftable government that has ever 
afflicted the human race. 

And when, in old times, the inhabitants of 
France fo readily embraced the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion, it was becaufe they fought in that religion 
a proteflion from their miferable flavery. They 
threw themfel'-es into the arms of the clergy, 
who, at that barbarous asra, while they prelent- 
ed to them knowledge, held out to them a 
relief from the yoke and tyranny of their atro¬ 
cious conquerors. They then, in reality, be- 
ilowed on them an exiftence, which, without 
their mediation, they could not have enjoyed ; 
thofe who fubmitted to the baptifmal ceremony 
eeafing to be flaves. Now, if the clergy had 
not fince degenerated; had they retained their 
^ original fpirit, inflead of uniting, in procefs of 
time, with the princes by whom the people 
' were opprefled, fo as to obtain a fhare of the 

national 
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national fpoils/ we fhould, inftead of a hlftory 
of certain great houfes, have had handed down 
to us a hiftory of the people of France j and in- 
flead of a detail of the intcrefts of a few warlike 
nobles, we fhould have had to perufe a truly in- 
terefting hiftory, fuch as are thofe of the Ro¬ 
mans, Greeks, and Englifh. 

The very few good kings France has to 
boaft, evince that the clergy have not, in thefc 
times of greatncfs and fplendour, kept their pro- 
mifes with the unfortunate and numerous part 
of the nation: they, therefore, cannot now 
claim their ancient indalgencies, more cfpecially 
as they have altogether changed their fyftem, 
and are become the flaves of riches. 

To diminifli thefe riches is now the intereft: 
of the bulk of the citizens. Juridically fpeak- 
ing, the privileges of the clergy are incontefti- 
ble ; but the facrifice of them is neceflary, po¬ 
litical, and natural. 

The law of the Chriftian religion, which for- | 
bids the ufe of meat at the time when animals i 
multiply their fpecies, is tranfcendantly wife; 
as is alfo that which, inftead of a plurality of 
wives, allows one only. The latter, it is to , 
be remarked, is as conformable to nature, as it is | 
founded in the trueft policy, lince it is proved, ^ 

that 
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that in every country the births of males and 
females arc pretty nearly equal. 


THE JESUMI. 

THE jeiurni is a ceremony praftifecl at Ja¬ 
pan, to uifoo'v cr thofe vrho arc attached to Chrif- 
tianitv. It cbliges every one to tread on the 
imacre of our Saviour faftened to the crofs, and 
cii that of his holy mother. The images arc 
carried from houfe to houfe ; and to this pro¬ 
fanation even infants at the breaft are fubjcdled. 

We are told that the Dutch, impelled by 
the iaf'.tiable cupidity which marks their cha- 
rader, and dehrous to trade exclufively with the 
Japanefe, recommended to the latter, with a 
view of barring the door of commerce againft 
others of every denomination profeffing Chrif- 
tianity, to place a crucifix on the ground, at the 
fpot of debaikation, thence to afeertain whe¬ 
ther he vrho fliould land were or were not a 
Chrifiian. 

In their commerce with the Japanefe, the 
Dutch have accordingly renounced Chriffianity, 
treading beneath their feet the holy image with¬ 
out fcruplc and without relutStancc. They have 

thus 
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thus monopolized the trade of Japan, the Eng- 
liili having refufed to follow their impious ex¬ 
ample. 

This afl; of treading on the crofs has been 
vindicated by feveral Dutch cafuifts, on the 
plea, that their countr3'mcn could not othervviic 
obtain admiiilion into Japan. Thc}^ fecni to con- 
fider it merely as a neccUrry diiliraulation, be- 
caufe the intention which gave rife to it was. 
good : aw i jacra faincs. 


OF THE ROi'.IA^S SY!,T..\ a:nD 

IMACHIAVEL his work, cnlitf'd ihe 

Pr 'incCy for W'ici’.ed men : infernal as it i:., the 
practice before his time furp-afied all Ids theory. 

In the time of Syila and Marius, the Remans, 
I am fully perfuaded, were the moil: daftardly 
of all the human beings whoever cxill'.d on the 
furface of the globe. 

By an exprefs law, cveiy citizerr was per¬ 
mitted to flay him wlio fliould prove a tyrant: 
arid this law, heretofore engraven in the incart 
of every Roman worthy of that name, was then 
not enforced ! At tlie time of d'e proicriptions, 
he who had fee n on the bloodv lifls the name 
of his father, of his br-Ahcr, of his friend :—he 

who 
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•who had wltncfled their death ; this vile and 
cowardly man, forgetting that he had an arm, 
and that the tyrant had but one life, forbore to 
plunge the poignard in the bofom of the execu- 
tiioner of his family, to enjoy, at leaft, the plea- 
fure of expiring the avenger of the facred rights 
of humanity, and the deliverer of his country ! 
At the death of Sylla, the women flripped the 
ornaments from their heads, burned incenle, 
and honoured the monfler who had tranquilly 
ordered the maffacre of his fellow citizens, who 
had enriched his prollitutes, jefters, and fatel- 
lites with their fpoils, and who, to the mofl 
fanguinary ferocity, united the vilefl: debau¬ 
chery ! Upon Cefar’s death, this fame free and 
revengeful nation, wrought upon by the arti¬ 
fices of a vain eloquence, feized on firebrands to 
burn the houfes of the confpirators, the heroical 
ilcfcnders of their country! What is man then ? 
And how, from entertaining the moft elevated 
Icntlmcnts, docs he fall into fo grovelling, fo 
degraded a ftate ? It would, then, appear, that 
t5Tanny can with great cafe cajole men, even 
after having fpilt their blood ! Are they forget¬ 
ful of their calamities ? Are they almoft infen- 
fible of thofe which do not perfbnally attack 
them ? or does the terror, with which they are 
infpired by the cruelties they witnefs, take fuch 
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a hold on the mind as to make it blunt and tor¬ 
pid ? Who will explain the human heart ? Arid 
how does it fupport evils upon the termination 
of whigh it cannot calculate ? 

A nation which underllands not its rights, 
which fupinely bears its political ills, which 
fancies its calamities inevitable, and which never 
turns its reflections towards thefc great and im¬ 
portant objects, is calculated for wretchednefs 
and flavery. 

The natural rights of man have been thus 
clearly defined : jnan has a right to whatever 
can contribute to his welfare and felicity. He 
has therefore a claim to bappincfs, which, as a 
thinking being, he fhould both feek, and en¬ 
deavour to extend. 

The wandering hordes of favages give us a 
truer infight into the laws of fociety than do 
feveral of the modern ftatcs. There we may 
perceive an aflTemblagc of fimple and natural 
laws, which, notwithftanding we, in our de- 
fcriptions, have fo varioufiy jumbled and con- 
fufed them, are delicately interwoven with each 
other. 

When an immenfe nation confiders itfelf as 
the property of one man, ought it not to be 
neceffarily punifhed for its cowardice, its weak- 
nefs, and its ignorance ' What would otherwife 
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how to rcalou and dchiid tliLinlclvci ? 

The hovereign muil be made to be juft, that 
is to lay, he muft be watched. It is on this ac¬ 
count that the Eng'ilii arc fond of political 
ftorms, by which t’jic monarch is kept awake. 

Wherever the public voice can venture to 
make itfclf diftindly heard, the prince, and his 
minifters, are rellraincd, and the fupreme power 
prevented from c:tcceding certain limits. The 
fubjecls then forget the unlimited power of tlie 
fovereign ; and, certain that he will be kept in 
check by the bonds of opinion and decorum, 
rely on the afccndency of national manners, 
to which, they think, no violence will be oftcr- 
ed. Princes would fancy themfeives outraged 
if they were to be called by the appellation they 
dread ; and on the ground of this apprehenfion 
of theirs, they arc conftrained not to abufe their 
authority. 

On his fide, the fovereign fees the furround- 
ing nations attentive to the cries of the people, 
and difpofed to repeat them. He dares not un- 
blulhingly brave the opinion of enlightened 
kingdoms. If he nourilhes any defigns, he gives 
them the ftamp of the public welfare, at the 
fame time that, jealous of the virtue of the real 
patriots, he afllimes, in fpite of himfelf, an air 

of 
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of noblencfs and grandeur, and fhudders at the 
very idea of being obliged to contemn himfelf. 

Solon, when he was alked what was the moft 
defirable government, replied with much juftico 
and truth : that in %chich an injury done to an in~ 
dividual interejis all the citizens. 

The people, unable to calculate upon dan¬ 
gerous changes, have, notuithflanding, the 
means of coming at the pernicious tendency of 
any attacks made upon liberty. As the true 
principles of policy relide in the human under- 
flanding, that is to fay, in the nature of the 
alfeftions of man, arifing from thofe fecret ties 
which unite men in fociety, the people, without 
wandering into abftratft queflions, perceive, at 
the firft glance, whether their privileges arc 
refpefted. Thus, in England, whenever the 
liberty of the prefs lhall be infringed, the toefin 
will be founded ; and thus, in France, no fooner 
does the monarch name a commijfiony than an 
univerfal perturbation enfucs. 

All that I have faid goes to prove, that a na¬ 
tural conftitution of government changes -«nd 
varies ; and that the members of the fociety 
conftitute the fociety itfeif much more than does 
the fovereign power. 

Thofe muft be blind who cannot perceive 
that nature alfo is a legiflator, fince ihe has 
VoL. I. P placed 
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placed an infuperable barrier before the true 
conftkution of ftates. When this coiiftitution 
deviates too far from the rights of man, it fud- 
denly refumes its natural form, and dictates the 
laws of the great revolutions by which it is re¬ 
generated. As foon as you perceive rebellion 
and revolt, be fure that a part fufFers, and aims 
at making the tyrants fufter in their turn. The 
efforts of the latter may be terrible; but the 
clafticity of thofe who fuffer muft and will have 
its play ; there are invifible ties which depend 
not on policy. 

A king is dethroned amidfl: violent convul- 
lions ; and this is but the fall of one man. The 
new government takes a liable form ; and the 
family depofed ought no longer perfonally to in- 
tereft the general fyflem. 


LARGE STATES, ANCIENT STATES. 

THE more extenfive Hates are, the more re¬ 
mote is their antiquity. The larger Hates arc 
fituated in Alia; and the Aliatics were, there¬ 
fore, the earlieH acquainted with the advantages 
of civilization. It furely required time to unite 
a multitude of tribes, and form them into a 
mighty nation obedient to the laws. 


The 
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The CHinefe had acquired many branches of 
induftry, when we were flill favage hordes. 

The Ahatics have long clothed us, and have 
taught us how we fhould be clad. While we 
were feeding on our bitter acorns, they trufied 
not their fubfiftence to chance. The icix'lars 
have now outftripped their makers ; but the 
time will come, when thefe people, who im¬ 
parted to us the arts, ftill in their infancy, will 
become our rivals. They will follow our pro- 
grefs; fo certain is the communication of know¬ 
ledge, and the flux and reflux of the fciences 
throughout every part of the globe. 

The wider an empire is, the more need has 
it of a principle of unity, that is, of a Angle 
chief; becaufe the cries and wants of the dif- 
tant provinces require a prompt auxiliary armed 
with the public force. Hence large flates arc 
more than any other expofed to fall under the 
arbitrary control of a monarch. The empire 
prefenting the mofl extenfive furfacc, has, at all 
times, had moft enemies to contend with, and 
the multiplicity of paflions w'ithin its confines 
have been more difficult to reffrain. It became 
neceflary that the military body fhould be en- 
trufted to one leader, and when a nation is ob¬ 
liged to keep a powerful army on foot, the fol- 
dier kept in pay, and moulded to flavery, ac- 
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JrnowIecljTinsf no avthorkv but that of his com- 
mander, and defpifng every other law, either 
a<Sl:ive or dormant, becomes an enemy to the 
liberty of others. To avoid difmemberment or 
conqueft, a vaft empire mufl make great facri- 
fices of its partial liberties, clfe it would expe¬ 
rience domcftic anarchy and foreign devaftation. 
There is no compenfition but the enjoyments 
which the meanefl citizen may tafte, when, 
confounded among the multitude, he meets 
with all the arts that charm leifure, and finds in 
the ufeful laws of police, the convenience, the 
relief, and the pleafure which the political laws 
deny him. 

At Rome, the human race was not free, fincc 
the Romans had their lands cultivated by flaves 
kept in chains, who were obliged to flc'p in 
moats, from which the ladders were nightly 
removed. Three-fourths of the inha';--: 

Rome were f!;.ves: barbarous mailers call tiicsn 
alive into the ponds to feed the lampreys. The 
unfortunate WTctch, who, happening to break a 
coftly vafe in the houfe of Vedius Pollio, with 
W'hom Augullus was at fupper, entreated to be 
killed before he was delivered to the fdhes, 
could not obtain this I'mall favour, notwith- 
ftanding the interpofition of the emperor. Was 
this a republic ? 


At 
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-At Athens, there were twenty flaves for one 
citizen. At Lacedemon, the flaves were ex- 
pofed to every danger; they were way-laid, and 
butchered by thoufands, in the courfe of a Angle 
night. Was this a republic ? 

Will it be afferted, that a republic refides in 
St. Domingo, or in the greater part of the In¬ 
dies, where the thirfl: of gold and inhumanity 
have ere£led a throne of iron ? For if the per- 
fon is not free, if real flavery opprefles the ma¬ 
jority, thefe vaunted republics exhibit only the 
manners and cuftoms which flill prevail in Bar¬ 
bary. The eflential property of a freeman, 
which confifls in the command of his own per- 
fon, having been denied the bulk of fubjcdls of 
thefe ancient governments, tlie liberty which 
remained to the few ought not to be reckoned; 
and thefe flates Ihould be erafed from the lift 
of republics, the charatffer and natural liberty of 
which are granted to each individual. 

The Parthians, on the contrary, who treated 
flaves like children, who, in default of political 
liberty, granted them natural liberty, and philo- 
fophical liberty, founded on humanity, the Par¬ 
thians deferved the name of republicans; for 
we ought to fcarch governments to the bottom, 
and judge them by their effe< 3 ;s, not by the ap¬ 
pellations they receive. Remove front the an- 
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clrnt republics the malk of liberty, and from 
ceitaiii ftates that of fervitude, and you will be 
convuiced that the different forts of liberty muft 
be eflimated by the degree of refpedt paid to 
the human race, and by the nature of the treat¬ 
ment be/luwcd on flaves or doraeflics. 

In this view the tribes flylcd barbarians have 
better maintained the privileges of man, and 
have cheriflied a deeper germ of republican prin¬ 
ciples, than many polilhed nations, which, by 
the diforders of their police, feudal tenures, and 
the point of honour and fuperftition of the no¬ 
bility, have haraffed the human fpecies in an 
infinite variety of fliapes. 


OF PLATO. 

THE republic of Plato is altogether vifionary 
and fanciful; but his book has a fatal tendency, 
becaufe it holds out an idea of a perfect govern¬ 
ment, as if fiates, regulated by laws, however 
wife thefe may be, were not inhabited by men 
always ready to abufc the laws, and to overturn 
the edifice of the legiflator. 

Tlie maxim which has been found fo true in 
morals, and which in policy is inconteftible, 
that the better is the enemy of //6e good, fhould 
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be carefully meditated by the Icgiflator, who 
will otherwife not merit that fublime title. 
There is a certain order of things in which the 
law ought to give way, and accommodate itfelf 
to the imperious paflions ; for it is better to lay 
open the dike, than to fuffer the ftream to burft 
its banks. In politics, an attentive regard to 
the caprices of fortune, ought, at all times, to 
render the ftatefman circumfpeft ; and, as it is 
impoffible to calculate upon the future, a fenfi* 
ble and humane policy will turn its view to the 
prefent, and, yielding to the prejudices of men, 
will be fenfible, that to govern with the beJfl 
cfFefl, it w ill be abfolutely neceflary to oleafe. 

It has been obferved, that iome nations glory 
in having beftowxd on their princes all the au¬ 
thority neceffary to do good, without mveftiug 
them with the power to do ill. Upon attend¬ 
ing carefully, howxver, to all the drift of this 
obfervation, wx are utterly furprifed at perceiv¬ 
ing, that, by depriving thefe pi.nces of the 
power to do ill, they are crippled and prevented 
from the accomplifliment of the good : they 
muft be fpedlators of the new abufes contrived 
by the w ickednefs and degeneracy of men, abuies 
which a government alone can reprefs. 

It has, perhaps, been noticed, that I have 
conilantly avoided touching on the type of the 

P 4 Englilh 
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En^Ufh government, hccaufe I view it as a po¬ 
litical phenomenon. This admirable conflitu- 
tion depends on ph}'fical locality; it may laft 
for ages, it may fall in an inftant. It is a ma¬ 
chine fnperiorly organized ; but the elements 
of which it is compofed, are, I may venture to 
fay, contradiftory to all the common rules of 
policy. The machine of the Englilh govern¬ 
ment moves, and that fometimes in a fuperior 
way: it is an objedl of furprife to every reflect¬ 
ing mind. It flrikes me, that its equilibrium is 
maintained, more by a great mafs of intelligence, 
than by the mechanical organization of its parts; 
and what confirms me in this opinion, is, that 
when the movement ccafcs, the national genius 
ftill defends the laws, which have then no other 
bafis. 

Happy Engliflimen ! blefs above all the fea 
which furrounds you, fince, without that, your 
conflitution would not have taken root. You 
have good laws, but fo much has nature fa¬ 
voured you, that even had thefe been bad, you 
might fill have flourhhed. A precious liberty 
has fallen to your lot; but this already in a 
flight degree opprefles you. Be careful leaft 
you one day fink under it ; for political liberty 
has its boundaries, and I do not think them very 
extenfive. 

Englilh- 
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Englifhmen ! time has by degrees done every 
thing for you, while your policy has altogether 
confifted in profiting by events, and on this po¬ 
licy your rcafon Jeems to have impreflcd its 
charafler and its ftamp. In each flate, if I may 
be allowed tlie expreffion, there are a flux and 
a reflux of powers. Defpotifm has loft feveral 
empires: be fearful that liberty does not ruin 
yours. Prtferve your political terms, fince they 
are fo dear to the people ; but flill yield to the 
circumftances which may occafionally fuggell: 
new ideas. 

Engliflimen, pardon my fears.—I never fee a 
living being confide folely in the equilibrium, 
but 1 tremble for him, while he fills me with 
admiration. 


THE CHINESE. 

AN empire compofed of two hundred mil¬ 
lions of individuals, fuch as is China, at the firft 
view excites our admiration; but it is impofiiblc 
that fo great a mafs can be fo organized as to 
favour the development of all the faculties of 
man. The natives of the eaft are flaves, be- 
raufe they have continued ignorant of thofe 
great principles of government that lead to li- 
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berty. In China, the eternal imprifonment of 
the women is an unjuft cuftom, which, in the 
moft dire£l way, attacks the principles of fo- 
ciety. The exclufion of Grangers from the em¬ 
pire is a favagelaw, by which the natural focicty 
between all men is profcribed ; while pride, ig¬ 
norance, and an ill-conceived terror, have built 
the impregnable wall that Ihuts out human in¬ 
telligences. 

The Chinefc labour, therefore, under a kind 
of flavilh apathy, which obliges them blindly to 
fubmit to old laws they have not the genius to 
analyze. By thefe laws the general principles 
of fociety have been violated ; and the tyranny 
exercifed over the women has deidroyed the 
afylum of manners. Thus does this nation, in 
its habitudes, appear rather to fleep than to live. 

In a word, the art of governing two hundred 
millions of individuals, and that in a manner 
worthy of their noble origin, appears to me to 
furpafs the powers of the human mind. We 
are not fufficiently inflrufled to be capable of 
truly eftimating the moving forces of an empire, 
the dimenfions of which are fo very extra¬ 
ordinary. 


ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS OF AGRICULTURE TO THE CONSTITUENT 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY * 

Gentlemen, 


RECEIVE the humble peti¬ 
tion of Jlgrkulture^ firft creditor of the Rate, 
mother of all the arts and all the comforts of 
life, a mother the moft tender, the moft feeling, 
and the inoft worthy of your proteftion :— 
Againft certain perfidious arts, equally proud 
and irfelefs, that under the titles of paintings 
fculpture^ architedurcy and their endiefs iiain of 
dependants, have degraded the labour of the 


* The public prints have not mentioned an addreE recently 
prefented at the bar of the National Aflembly, by a woman in 
every refpeft interefting, and to whom all the world owes relpeft, 
I lhall deferibe her appearance. 

Crowned with heads of corn, fhe wore a veftment of green fluff: 
fhe held in one hand a flowering fhrub, which fhe eyed with the 
tendernefs of a mother, and in the other the flock of a vine, which 
ferved for a ftaff. On her robe was traced the circle of the twelve 
zodiacal figns. Her air was nobly Ample, and modeft, her figure 
majeftic, and her deportment full of gravity. Her veiled, but 
prominent bofom, befpake the good mother of a family: fhe came 
without ceremony, and without attendants; fhe carried not on her 
breaft the revenue of a duchy ; her necklace fupported a Jieecey from 
which hung a fmall plough, a fickle, and a bee-hive. 

[Tlie reader will perceive that this is emblematical.] Tranjlator. 

hand, 
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hand, and the cultivation of the ground ; while 
they are only ill formed children, fhowy on the 
one tide, and monflrons on the other, who fuck 
my milk, and unprofitably dry up my breafts. 

AflTcrting that, though I exifeed before any of 
the fine arts, though without me no being, no 
tree, no plant could live or yield fruit ; flill the 
futile arts, the unfubilantial fciences have plainly 
ufurped the preference over me, and are much 
more honour! d in the academies^ and in the dif- 
courfes of rhctorjciaiis. 

If whatever lives requires food proportioned 
to the capacity of its cxiflence ; it , i'atever 
grows muft fupport its progeny at the expence 
of its own growth ; all that lives, and all that 
grows, owe a tribute of labour to the foil. But 
.thefe brilliant arts, which ought to have been 
confccrated merely to the decoration of temples, 
of public monuments, or of the palaces of legif- 
lature, have become corroding fcourges, fmcc 
they have been fufFcred to pafs their natural 
bounds, and have been abandoned to the pride 
and caprice of opulence. They have carried 
dcfolation into my rich domains; they have 
turned alidc the courfe of my bounties. How 
much have I not had to regret the lofs of fo 
many hands, and the fcandalous dwellings of 
Batefmea fattened by my calamities ? Alas ! the 

genius 
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genius of the arts, granted to man to celebrate 
immortal achievements and encourage virtue, 
forgetting its origin and its noble deftination, 
has not blufhed to enlift under the banners of 
the vices, and to proftitute to them its guilty 
pencil ! This falfe tafte, affuming new changes 
at will, has, on all tides, fpread its difrnal ra¬ 
vages. Proud architecture, ftripping me of im- 
menfe poffeffions (entrufted to my care to fup- 
port my children) has devoted them to a pom¬ 
pous fterility, while pahiting, tiill more fatal, 
has fwallowed up my riches in luxurious filoons 
or in dark boudoirs. 

AfTcrting, moreover, that, though I am a 
thoufand times handfomcr, and more fpicndid 
than commerce (my fiourifliing child, notuith- 
ftanding, but incapable of performing any thing 
without my aid, being only the carrier, while 
I furnith the materials) yet the latter Teems to 
command all the public attention, to my great 
detriment. You know, however, gentlemen, 
that all the charms of the world firft proceeded 
from me ; that I multiply men by augmenting 
their fubfiftance ; that I fupnort generations in 
the primoeval ftate of health and ftrength ; that 
no philofopher will ever explain my phoenome- 
na; and that the beauty, grandeur, and power 
of a (late depend fo elTentially on me, that 

’Without 
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without my ajftjiance^ all men wouldperijh through 
hunger. 

My heart is of all the moft focial, as it is the 
moft innocent; without me there could be no 
great ftates ^ the negledl of my labours throws 
nations into indigence and barbarity. Vidtory 
gave all the earth to the Romans; but thefe 
haughty conquerors refufed to cultivate it, leav¬ 
ing to bondmen the drefling and clearing of the 
fields. This criminal difdain reverted againft 
them, and contributed more to deftroy the em¬ 
pire, than all the barbarians who invaded it; an 
agricultural people poflefles the trunk of the 
commercial tree; all the fruits belong to it, 
while others obtain only a forced and precari¬ 
ous lhare. 

For thefe reafons, gentlemen, provide that 
agricultural labours (hall be re-eftablifhed in the 
higheft honour, fo that France (hall henceforth 
be a kingdom fplendidly and truly agricultural; 
becaufe fuch is the real power conferred on it by 
nature, and fuch fhould be the immortal bafts of 
its profperity. I loudly repeat it, gentlemen, 
1 am evidently the firfl creditor of the Rate, and 
I fhall fully difeharge all the debts of the Rate, 
provided the Rate will reftore whatever is mine, 
and pay me all that is my due. 

I declare that if, inftead of converting my la- 

labours 
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bourers into lackeys, my ploughs into the har- 
nefs of pride, my corn into the duft of vanity, 
France fhould \vill otherwife, the will, with 
my afliftance, become the granary of Europe ; 
and far from feeking your timber, your hemp, 
and your flax in foreign countries, you will fur- 
nifli thefe articles to other kingdoms. If the 
French would, in the fequel, renounce the blind 
rage of handling gold, of working on barren me¬ 
tals, I would render them richer in commodities, 
and even in gold. For God has willed, that man 
Ihould toil the ground to obtain conftant riches; 
on his labour and induftry, the bounty of the 
feafons depends; the ftars, the fhowers, and the 
winds have, by turns, their falutary influence : 
and as the foftering treafures of abundance are 
not due to chance^ the prefents which I pour 
forth, are always in proportion to the care be¬ 
llowed on cultivation. 

Accept, gentlemen, an hundred thanks, for 
having rellored to my empire the domains of 
mortmain^ 'which I never furveyed 'without 'weep¬ 
ing eyes. Once more become national property, 
you lhall behold how they will flourifli, when 
induftry, more adlive, and infinitely more varied 
on fmall farms, {hall have ftampt on them the 
impreffion of a new and produdlive labour; 
whereas, hitherto, of pll thefe immenfe domains, 

there 
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there remained only a certain royaliL'ater, which, 
when decompoled, yielded noth’i'g but j'-.n- 
fon of ariflocracy. The Goths, ti c v;:'; ,:',!s, 
and the barbarians of the North, jc.ilou:- of ;irc 
ehace, and valuing this exercife alone, it is they 
who have inflidted on me every poffible wound. 
The catalogue is dreadful: there the tytbing- 
men waged war on artificial meado'ces, thofe paf- 
tures ever luxuriant : there the intendantsfeized 
or burnt the hives of the laborious bees, thofe pre¬ 
cious infedts which Virgil has fung : they were 
expelled by the impo/ls ; the intendance anni¬ 
hilated the wax and honey, which were, there¬ 
fore, procured at a great expence from abroad. 
Soon would feudality have reclaimed the feigno- 
rial territory; but you, gentlemen, came. What 
twenty kings of France, and fifty-lix minifters, 
neither would, nor could perform for me and 
my children during the lapfe of many ages, 
you have happily accomplifhed in the fpace of a 
iingle year. 

Complete, gentlemen, the favouring of the 
moft neceffary, the richeft, and the moft ex- 
tenfive eftablifliment in the ftate; complete the 
inftruding of men in their felicity, and the pro¬ 
pagation of a found polity, till now, too much 
negledted. Already you have taught my chil¬ 
dren to know their natural dignity, their fcale 

of 
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of importance, and above all, their ability to 
promote the public profperity. You have deli¬ 
vered me from feudal right, from royal andfcig~ 
norial corvees, which fwayed with an iron 
hand, and difputed the inheritance of my la¬ 
bours. Thofe old feudal and ffcal laws, which 
jointly difgraced the foil of France for fo many 
centuries, are at laft annulled. Your bounties, 
gentlemen, are ineftimable; they are at the 
fame time fo extenfive, that the nation, I affirm, 
had no real exlftence prior to your new laws. The 
hulbandmen, without your interference, would 
have been eternally expofed to all the depreda¬ 
tions of an ariflcratic court, which could hardly 
add to its iiifatlability, but would have main¬ 
tained it by expedients, fubtle, violent, and al¬ 
ways deftrudtive of public-felicity. 

Yes, you have done every thing to favour the 
people, the unfortunate people, who, feeding the 
nation, bore alfo all the burdens. You have 
chaced away thofe unjuft a£ts, reduced into the 
civil code, which, by the affiftance of time, ty¬ 
ranny had collected and confolidated. Thofe 
monfters have fled, the creation of the avarice 
and cruelty of princes, that horrible train of 
partial and grievous impofts, the corvles, the 
iaille, the gabel'e, and the game laws. 

The LOtvecs demanded the labour of my 

Vox,. I. children 
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children to conflruil broad ways, on which tho 
chariots of opulence might roll; the taille* * * § op- 
preffed them by its multiplied weight; the ga- 
belle\ obliged them to pay an exorbitant price 
for one of the firft neceflariesof file, with which 
the liberal hand of nature fupplies them as a 
fifth and ialutary element; the ga?7je devoured 
the harvcA they had fown, and they were fent 
to the galirysy if they dared to drive av/ay the 
birds, or even dlflurb their repofe : for the in- 
folence of dcfpotifm, when it once gains a foot¬ 
ing, has no bounds. 

After the reaping of the corn, appeared the 
then came the rights of minoge\y and 
ghaliagc^y thofc of pei^gc j|, and thofc of banna- 
lite^y and when the farmer, after fo many bur¬ 
dens, went to fell his produce, the lord of manor 
had ufurped the privikgc of expofing his own 
firfl: to fale. J_.alT-ly, moil of my children, Icat- 
tered over the plains, v/erc fabjedl to the "volun- 
Tary tax of their lords, to a pcrfonal taXy to the 
taxes of 'ivafehing and gnardingy and to fervi- 

* A fort of cr.pitation lax. Tmnjlc.ltr, 

i' tax on fait. Tiav/iatoi. 

* The Tythe. 

t The rights of fiipplyinj meafure>;, 

J 'i’lio ri.pit of lurnifliing market-flails. 

ji 'file toil-i "r ciifla.ns. 

§ The obligation to giiiul .at the loiai's mill. Tianf.aior. 

tudes. 
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tutks which iiivolv^eJ property perfon in fla- 
vcry. In addition to all tliis, a dreadtul lottery, 
under the name uf military ihrvicc, threw my 
children iiito perpetual alarm ; it filled their pure 
and fcnfiblc minds with the mofe cruel angui/h, 
and fiu'ccd tender mothers to groan and to be¬ 
wail tljcir fertility. Depotifm, calculatiny its 
outrages, generally' from the moll cliimerical 
ideas, to mark the pcrfonal lervitude of 
w//f, dragged to battle the huibandmen, while 
it exempted the lackeys and the artisans i:i 
towns. The tears of the difconiolate pcafdnts 
flovvcd in vain, and only redoubled the rigour 
ot the irjcrultnils, the obdurate cxccut(^rs of thei'e 
violent orders. I'lic countrymen hnking under 
the load of dcfpnr, bade adieu each to the hum¬ 
ble cottage he inherited from his ancenors, and 
went to loie tneir /yr or their inoi'als in thofe ar¬ 
mies, which ch.ance, the ignorance, the ca[u icc 
or the felt-love <u tocir Icaders.afrerwardslacriiic- 
ed at vvdl. If they returned not maimed, mv dear 
children returned liber:ii;cs and diilpnalified fur 
rural life. All t'u fc u'ef ul hands which de'peta 
had torn from me, all theie aiticfs hearts \\lnch 
war corrupted, are now, thanks to you, reihu-cd 
to me ! Haw linccrelv d.o I congratulate myfeif, 
gentlemen, at your having expelled a fcourge, 
whicii three dynafrics of eiczvp.ed .’eeaJs cenfirm- 
Q 2 cJ 
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cd more and more. But while fo many mini- 
llers laboured for the elevation and not the gran-^ 
deur of a fingle man, it was worthy of you to 
labour for the welfare of the kingdom. 

Alas! How great was the barbarity! The 
noble payed net the impofts like the other citi¬ 
zens, becaufc he had more poffeffions to guard 
and defend ; and bccaufe he was more opulent, 
he fet up abfurd principles which exempted him 
from contributing to the public charges. 

Tax the uncultivated lands, gentlemen ; and 
fince reafon enjoys its full energy, tax the villas, 
the parks, and the enclofurcs, fo many cxclulive 
poflcffionsabove all, tax the Engljh gar deity 
and all thofe extravagant fafliions which fpring 
from the puerility of the pretenders ftyled arUftSy 
employed in imaging the rocks of the AlpSy and 
in reprefenting, with muddy canals, the cafeades 
of mount Jura; yes, tax thefe futile creations 
of the nobility and of the jinancierSy fo worthy 
their foolhh origin, and which fwell the pride 
of their llupid proprietors. The opulent fiiould 
bear the grcatcll; load of impolfs, for the talk, 
or rather the great excellence of legiflatlon, 
is coufiantly to better the condition of the poor. 

It is you, auguft affembly, who have boldly 
remove d the ponderous ages offanaticlfm, bat barlty 
and ignorance, to difeover under thefe hideous 

and 
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and‘ rotten maffes, and to raife up juftice and hu¬ 
manity, cruflied indeed, but inflantly revived, 
fair in their immortal luftre, and ftrong in their 
majeftic limplicity. You have revealed the eter¬ 
nal rights of nations; and the fixatafLlc beings 
which infenfibility and the fpirit of domination 
had created, have quickly difappeared. Thofe 
frightful illufions, invented by the lelhfli defpo- 
tifm of courts, that execrable balance in wh.ch 
nmis heads were weighed again ll a -lulc metal ; 
all are vanidied. 

We may here contemplate and adore the views 
cf Providence. That bcii.iicient guardian in¬ 
vites man continually to improvement; ftie 
gives him underjlanding to frame laws, and 
arms to exterminate tyrants. By clinging to 
my breajls he v/ill draw the elements of the nioft 
perfetl civilization, the true focial order ; for 
the lejl exigence of man is to follow clol'ely the 
principles of nature, and to fquarc himfelf with 
her eternal law's. 

But thefe principles belong to me, fince it 
was. I that built the hrft civil hotife ; and I, 
therefore, fafhion the morals, I am the fource 
of the dome flic virtues ; becaufe, furrounding 
man with my ufeful riches, I make the faireft 
and moll: profperous fruits of morality to fpring 
up, befide thofe of the earth. 

0.3 
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You have well conceived, gentlemen, the 
bafis of th: I'ocial compadt, and, guided by the 
torch of ph'iofophy, you have recognized that 
all men were equal in rights. Suddenly you 
have dt'lfroyed that chimerical diflindlion of 
ranks., for with this fatal diftindion every thing 
in the world was appropriated to the clergy and 
the nobility ; the reft of mankind feemed to be 
created merely for the throne, and for an arijlo^ 
cratic court, w'hich exalted the idol only to de- 
veuf the beitcr in its name. 

Your labours will not be fully known and 
appreciated till li'.c fuccceding generation. Suf¬ 
fer to pel lili at your feet the murmurs of vice 
and impofture: you arc the fcourge of all the 
abates \rhich torment poli/hed nations-, and the 
men perverted by fadiitious arts, who, (or par¬ 
i/a! and perfona! enjoyments brave renounced 
the g: audtur of human nature, cannot comprc' 
hend you. 

The hail and thunder which an angry Iky 
difchargc'' uj.on the earth, were lefs detrimental 
to the p.. i^/trity of our fields, than thofc nu- 
me.'jiis lovers where the [dunderers of the har- 
vc-fi tonad fnelter, and from W'hence they fcat- 
teix'l themltlv’cs over the living fourccs of our 
extdeuce. I'iie murdcious chace had conftrufl- 
cd tlicfc p.rovg holds to conceal and maintain the 

numerous 
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ivumerous enemies of the j'.oor hu{l)andman.— 
They attacked in the feed, in the blade, in the 
ear, in the flieaf, all the hopes, and all the pro- 
duds of a laborious year. It was unlavC'ful to 
Hop the inroads of the hare, the rabbit, the 
pigeon, the partridge, the pheafant, the flag, 
the doe, and the boar. How delightfully the 
found ftrikes my ear ! I hear the pealing ftrokes, 
which, like the fire of a rampart, mowe them 
down. They fall ; my enemies fall, and the 
joyful fhouts, re-echoed from every fide, an¬ 
nounce afar, that the reign of jufiice is come. 
The deflroyers fly; but they in vain feek the 
covers, which, now opened and cleared away, 
prefent not a Angle veflige; for the expiatory 
plough mufl; purify the loil, mufl: fandlify the 
long-loft ground, and obliterate, if poliiblc, the 
remembrance of fuch inveterate, fvich cruel in¬ 
juries. 

This decree of yours, gentlemen, thus be¬ 
comes an alt of beneficence, which will 

operate upon future ages. The deftrudlion of 
the game, and of the office of rangers, will alone 
augment the produce of the arable lands nearly 
joo millions'^, and will almoft douule the 
amount of the general territorial produce. This 


Upwards of 13 millions, fterling. 
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calculation, which makes you fmile with joy, 
will not appear cxccjfwe^ to thofe who have had an 
opportunity of examining the prodigious ravages 
which domejlicatcd animals committed in copfes, 
plantations of all kinds, and vine-yards. The 
haughty rural proprietors will, themfelves, reap 
the greateft advantages from this new order of 
things. They will find their revenues more 
than doubled, inlkead of enjoying, cxclufively, 
the fad privilege of killing a few hares or par¬ 
tridges. 

Will not this compenfation be infinitely more 
advantageous to them ? Although you had 
enabled only this fingle decree, gentlemen, the 
national ajfembly would have deferved the hom¬ 
age of all my children, and confequently, of all 
thofe who hve, and are to live by their labour ; 
for the happy deflruetion of game, in fpite of 
princes, who ftupidly and inhumanly trampled, 
with their dogs and horfes, upon the fown fields, 
will, henceforth, permit the extoifton of mea~ 
dozvs. Cattle may every where be bred, and 
confequently the impoitation of foreign hides, 
wool, and tallow, avoided. The marlhcs, which 
at prefent arc loft to every ufeful purpofe, will, 
when drained, reftore to me more than 140 
thoufand acres, and will no longer fpread far 
around them infeftion and death. And what 
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implements do my children require, witli which 
to perform fuch great achievements ? A plough- 
fhare, a mattock, a bill, a net, a fheep-fkin to 
cover the loins, and a dart to pierce the head of 
the boar; with thefe inftruments, the peafant 
poficiics the four primitive and neceffary arts 
which procure fubllftancc for the human race. 
The vegetable kingdom will be extended, and 
become of immenfe value, when the genius of 
man flaall be duly attentive to it; but alas! 
the genius of man wandered long in falfe paths 
before its entry into the road of felicity. In a 
little time, each perfon, paffionatcly fond of his 
own inheritance, will devote himfeif to culti¬ 
vate, to embcllifh it, and the unprodudive 
clafTcs of focicty will fink into difrepute. All 
my children will foon be convinced, that the 
indifFerent lands are much oftencr fo through 
the fault of the cultivator, than of nature. 

But I muft hill ligh when 1 behold, on the 
one fide, property ’without labour^ and on the 
other, labour 'without property : it is full time 
that a renovated people beflow property upon 
all thofe who fhall claim it by their toil. 

Extend your blelfings, gentlemen ; let the 
right of pajfage be abolifhed, and every perfon 
be free to enclofe his property ; enjoin _ the divi- 
Jlon of commons, that monftrous part of the Go¬ 
thic 
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thic edifice conftruded by feudality. Permit 
the cultivation of tobacco ; let bee-hives be pro- 
te£led from feizure. And, would you cftablifli 
the epoch of an univefal fcftival in the kingdom, 
declare boldly the abolition of the rights of aids. 
Do diredly the contrary of what defpotifm has 
done, by the afliflances of its cruel intendants, 
fubdelegates, conmiijfaries^ and offcers of the court. 
By this fingle ad you will augment the territo¬ 
rial riches. But, with the fame blow, deftroy 
the Englijh gardens, by impofs, and, 1 repeat it, 
be inexorable on that Iiead ; for if this fatal and 
abfurd taftc were flill to prevail, all France 
would be converted into Englijh gardens. This 
rage has done more harm to my foil than three 
hoftile armies could have occaficncd. 

The Slew code of benrfccncc, of juflicc, and of 
reafon, digcfled by your care, will extend cul¬ 
tivation, and introduce into every part an en¬ 
lightened pradtice ; bccaufe the wretched routine 
of the inhabitants of the country will difiippear 
with their bondage. Yes, new men, regenerat¬ 
ed by liberty, will have new conceptions ; they 
will learn to refied:, and to feek around them 
for perfedion ; they will adopt without diffi¬ 
culty ufeful proceffes, new experiments, and 
fitter inflruments, thofe inflruments which have 
lately given man a third, a fourth, a fifth arm ; 

tliefc 
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thefe arms will give a greater fcope to the art 
of raifng food. The art which ftands pre-emi- 
will form the mofl ferious ftudy, the 
priiK'ioal ocnipation of man, reftored to his pri¬ 
mitive ( e.pioyment as to his firft home ; for the 
focia! v'j tiles depend on the meins of fubfiftance. 
Vices and crimes will fly, bcnfl'-ired, gentlemen, 
befo' c the fources of plenty ; every vice fprings 
not from Ipriorance^ but from penury. 

Fiom penury! There is no foil ungrateful 
to rl'f ingenious cultivator ; for nature fcconds 
cvciy gfiod intention, every commendable la¬ 
bour in proporti -n to the c.itempls. The efforts 
to procure the fn ilicfl: prolperity arc never vain. 
Ignorance an 1 .ndolencc alone, will hencefor¬ 
ward complain of bad lands. Civilization ad¬ 
vances with my darling frii nds, Oliver de Senr^ 
Ju Hank I, Roziei\ and Parnen/ier. New Trip- 
tolcmiTes, they have aided le^iflation, by mak¬ 
ing alimentary treafures to g'owon lands de¬ 
voted lately to flcrility. By following their in- 
ftrudlions, man will no longer have to contend 
with neccjfity, as the favage with the wild beafls 
in the dclert ; becaufe he vdll be better Ikiiled 
in cultivating vegetable nutriments. Prolific na¬ 
ture has divcruficd them for his ufe ; within a 
Ihort fpacc, tlicy have grown with peculiar 
complailance. My beloved piiilofophers, atten¬ 
tive 
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tive to every enquiry on efculent plants, will, 
by degrees, deftroy the race of males and fe¬ 
males in a ftate of celibacy ; for, as a politician 
has well obferved, in all places where Hvo beings 
can live conveniently, the marriage fiate is readily 
embraced: and by attending to the new lelfons 
of my darlings, of my juvouritt jociety^* whofe 
every elfort tends to propagate dilcoveries with 
which it inilnntlv gratifie, the human race, the 
clothing., and c^cn the feeding of free men, will 
foon be as certrin as the happy revolution which 
fecurcs to them their rights. A iulid and coun¬ 
try diet will contribute to the vigor and the in- 
dependant character of thofc who ought now to 
handle equally the /word and the plough-Jharc, 
The fefiivals of corruption will be abandoned ; 
and on every fde will be extended the cultiva¬ 
tion of thofc good and nnv roots which promife 
inch immenfe utility. 

jMa}' I unbofom to you, Gentlemen, one of 
my kccneft difquiets ? My good, my faithful 
companion, the ox, infeparablc from Ceres of 
yore, and deflined by nature to the yoke, labours 
not my furrows as formerly. His pace was 
flow and hea\y, I grant; yet I lament that he 
has given place to the plough-horfe, though the 


* That of agriculture. 


poetical 
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poetical BufFon has faid, that the latter is the 
noblejl conquefl nxshkh man has made. 1 look 
upon the horle i b the eater of man’s dally bread; 
this proud animal has ufurped my widell do¬ 
mains ; his impolitic and vaft confumptioa 
makes havoc on all tides upon corn and the 
leguminous produftions. The confumption of 
a horle requires near fix acres of ground; he 
defiroys, in oats and hay, the half of my crops. 
The brute occupies m.ore of my territory than 
man : yes, the paltriell jade is more plentifully 
fed than my moft afiiduous laborer. But my ox 
is never attacked by any of the diftempers to 
which the horfe is fubje£l; he makes more 
dung, and it is of a better quality. 

If anciently the hog was lacrificed to the yel¬ 
low Ceres, on account of the vrafte it com¬ 
mitted among the fruits of the earth, I do not 
hefitate to name the horfe as miy mofl formida¬ 
ble adverfary; and this reproach has become the 
more founded fince he has been circloyed in 
the carnage of war. What this an mal cofts 
the human Ipecxs rcaliy exceeds calculation. 
My ox is my tj ue companion ; even cows are 
proper for tilling light ground ; they may be 
coupled to the yoke, and rnadi. to drefs, at Icaif, 
the fields of lyc, of peafe, and of barley, till they' 
be trained to more uieful labor. 


There 
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There is another fubject of complaint and 
grief which I cannot conceal from you, Gentle¬ 
men ; the vine, which has been forced in grounds 
unfuitable to it, provokes nature, who avenges 
her rights by giving a bad and unwholefome 
wine. The foil which has been croffed yields 
only the fhadow of that liquor; balfard vines 
difgrace the countries which they cover. Thefc 
countries have loft the local benefits of nature ; 
and thefe vineyards, expofed to ungenial winds, 
and deprived of the vivifying afpcdl of the fun, 
produce a pernicious wine, which may be term¬ 
ed the poifon of the national ftrcngtii: this is a 
terrible fcourge to the country; the rotten 
grape, which has poffeffed itfelf of excellent 
corn-lands, flows into taverns, by fiir too nu¬ 
merous, and foments boiflerous pafiions and 
brutal orgies. The landlord, in addition, adul¬ 
terates the wrctclicd liquor, and incrcales its 
treacherous abundance. The village-folks be¬ 
come inflamed with an intoxication, which 
murders th.c {)rcciou3 days of the week, and in¬ 
troduces fliife into their huts. It is this ac- 
curi'ed liquor that renders half the village beg- 
c;ars, cnlarres the hoi'pitals, and transforms the 
houfes where pledges ars received into a mon- 
ftrous frippery. Oh ! aflifl: me, legillators, to 
fave the flate, to fave populating families from 

the 
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the dtvajiatkn of wine^ from the commerce of 
bad wine, which the old and cruel government 
favored fo much, only to augment the revenue. 

Require not wine but from the foil which 
nature defines to produce it. What friendly 
hand will tear up the languilhing vines from the 
innumerable banks expofed to the north ? They 
only ruin the vine-drefler, always abufed and 
always poor, notwithflanding his reiterated 
ftruvo-lcs. Who will reftore thefe banks, thefe 
plains, to the innocent and nourifliing grain 
w hich is preferved as a prelent never poilbned 
with remorfe ? The plough, the plough ! How 
many thoufand acres allotted to unprofitable and 
Reril w’incs may be brought again to yield abun¬ 
dant crops ; then will thofe inveterate evils dif- 
appear, W'hich falfe agricultural plans have oc- 
cafioned. He who lhail in preference drive the 
ox which labors, will more eafilv obtain the 
horje which carries, and the jheep which clothes, 
and, as a ncccffary cnnfequence, the hen for the 
ruflic pot. Laftly, a gardener with his fpade w'ill 
alw^ays be dearer and more precious to me than 
a vine-lirefer and I fwear it by my artificial 
meadows. 

Your laws, Gentlemen, and the labours of 
my good and uleful children, begin already to 
draw into the country a multitude of people hi¬ 
therto 
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tlierto wandering in towns, perplexed, unoc¬ 
cupied, or engaged about glittering trifles. 
Tiiey will perceive frill better the void, when 
the Imall lots of territorial property fhall have 
introduced a mild emulation for the eafy labors, 
which fhall be as glorious as profitable. They 
will feel that the luxury of cities always leaves 
at the bottom of the heart defircs unfatisfied, 
and a thirft which deceives. Man adled capri- 
cioufly when he dcferted me and my peaceful 
dwellings, to lofc bimfelf in the falfe charms of 
the fantaftic arts to run after fpedlacles. He 
will never behold one fairer than mine; never 
will he tafte more exalted joys than, when, in 
the country, in a refidence of peace, enlivened 
by a brilliant fun, he fhall obtain, with a few 
inflrudions, and a very fmall flock, his food 
and his happinefs : then he will have a livelier 
fentiment of his indcpendancc; and, to fum up 
all, he will not really embrace civil and political 
liberty, till he fhall have found, in himlelf, and 
by the labour of his own hands, the refources of 
liis fubfiflance and of his repofe. 

Small pojjejfions are my delight, my flrength, 
and my glory: it is here that the vegetable 
kingdom flouriflies, and becomes immenfely 
rich ; it is here that a multitude of little expe¬ 
riments arc made which add to my treafures ; 

it 
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It is here that each perfon, fond of his inherit¬ 
ance, is forward to improve and embellifh it; 
and it is here that indifferent lands, which are 

o * 

moft frequently fo through the fault of the cul- 
tivator, evince that the genius of man can 
change and transform nature at its will. In the 
fields of the yeomanry, we fliall never fee the 
pernicious bramble, briftling the hardened foil, 
ftrike root under the limcftone rock, and fupply 
every where a cover for the rabbit, which de¬ 
vours all the neighbouring vegetation. We 
fhall foon behold the difference between land 
cultivated for one’s felf, and land cultivated for 
others. 

What pride can be more honeft than to be 
able to fay every day; J have created the orna¬ 
ments of 77iy tahle^ the food oj my Jamily, and the 
trasiquillity of my roeff He who thinks and adts 
thus, is never the Have of the powerful, the ac¬ 
complice of their licentioufnefs, nor the hired 
affaffn of his brethren : he is greater than all 
the laced and embroidered valets of courts. He 
has obeyed the admirable kfTon of Horace, mens 
confeia redii in cor pore fano. If he has parch¬ 
ments., he may burn them, and powerful iviih 
me^ and through me, may renounce for ever all 
thofe exclufive privileges, the remains of barba¬ 
rity, an ancient chaos, a barren glory, not worth 

VOL. I. R the 
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the free clearing of lauds, that is, the llbeity 
gra lied to property as iseell as to men^ and which, 
b)' ihe natural concord of all the focial laws, is 
ab. . : ' ' r- diice inanv advr.ntag;es hitherto uii- 
knovv.' J '.'(Tb, the mother of indolence, 
and d:.ic‘ 'vranny^ oppofed it; but for 

fuch erect a. ' Unit innovations, ougltt we 

not to rid o": fa few genealogical chi¬ 

meras and wornr talv.. , ''pe'S ? 

Thus, your decrees. Gentlemen, arc a! nut to 
create a new and precious poftcrity of induftrious 
cultiv'ators, ilarchers, and gentle violators of the 
chaftc finfluary of nature. Thefe will come 
forward in jdacc of thofe degraded and wretched 
beings \\\:ci ferc.ped continually on paper, on 
cloth, cn fore, or on tlie gates of the great; 
who lived h's Iarrer imitations of nature, iaftead 
of fertilizing her ; who, w'orking ve^on fuifrees 
heaped up cvljundprints or cameos ; who, final¬ 
ly, knew how to produce nothing, voearing out 
a whole generation without having attempted 
the vegetation of a fngic plant. A'es ! all the* 
pitiful artifs who cbifed, who emhofed metals, 
■who gilded ciehngs, who ft diamonds, this army 
of workmen, in the pay of the dlfdainful gran¬ 
dees, will be employed to better purpofe ; ihey 
■will henceforth ferape the earth, and it will re¬ 
ward more profitably their labours than did 

mas hie. 
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marble, cloth, metal, or rags reilticed to pafle. 
They will no longer be the fiibjchis of luxury • 
they will be my noble companions : to procure 
food, they will not wait till a pciTon defires a 
fnuff-hox gilt with three colours, or the portrait 
Oitiprofitute,oxX.ht boudoir of his lafciviouf- 
r.efs. The artif, till now wretched, metamor- 
phofed into a cultivator, will be able to reply to 
him who v. ould purchafe his fervice in crimes 
or meannejs ; retire to your palace voiih your in- 
nufpicious projcus, or your childJh plans, for I 
have the roots of life. Already, at the voice of 
liberty, a multitude of \vorkmcn have deferted 
the jhops of luxury, and their arms, employed 
more uiefully, have been reftored to nobler la¬ 
bours, to their primitive deflination. 

Soon will the fplendor of France accompany 
the cafe of my new family, and of that which 
■you fhall have given me; and the gold which 
was wafted on whimfical, ridiculous, ufelefs, 
fteril, and unreafonable works, will be appro¬ 
priated to a new and produ6live labor, carried 
throughout my extended fields, through the 
whole of my domains, of thofe domains which 
are deftined to nourifli the real ftrength of the 
empire ; an immenfe territory, which all our 
kings have, in their turn, blafted, by covering 
it with privileges, with abfurd and barbarous 

R 2 laws, 
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laws, with diftindions calculated to ruin the 
common weal; monftrous abufes, which you 
have at length deftroyed, and facrificed on the 
altar of your country, 

I lhall no more, 1 hope, fee a wan and fickly 
race of youths, inftead of the bloom and vigor 
that fliould accompany that period of life; no 
more witnefs the faintnefs of watching and fart¬ 
ing, the dirtrertes of languor, and the fighs of 
beggary; no more behold the unfortunate wretch, 
on whom nature has bertowed hands, tap at the 
barred door, and vainly crave a bit of bread. 
Henceforward, attached to a maternal earth, 
which will, from her bofom, fupply his wants, 
he will learn that the common mother has 
never fiiiled to rccompenfe the flightert labor, 
and that the foil mort defpaircd of may be cul¬ 
tivated, when managed with fome adivity and 
fome intelligence ; for it now belongs to idlc- 
nefs or ignorance to fay, this lanJ is good for 
nothing, ^ Let the lazy indulge their (loth; they 
can never injure the man who applies, under the 
canopy of heaven, to a labor of an aflured 
utility. 

Rural attentions, verdant meads, trees planted, 
engrafted, and pruned by our hands ; feed-time, 
haivert, vintage; the garden, the farm-yard: 
no, never will the pompous fpedacles of cities 

fill 
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fill up all the days of the year like thefe labors 
by which the quickened earth fmiles on its 
mailer, and gratifies him by a difplay of the 
multiplied produdlions, which, flattering his 
tindcrflanding, and a genuine pride, reward 
abundantly his annual toils. If, in the infancy 
of the world, at the fight of acorns and heech~ 
majis^ the joy of man broke forth in fongs of 
gladnefs, and in dances round the oaks and the 
beeches \ behold now fruits of every kind, which, 
having changed their flavour, and almofl their 
form, ftrive, with emulation, to obtain the 
honour of paffing through his hands. Hear the 
lowing of the herds, the matin fong of the 
cock, the clucking of the hen, the cooing of 
the pigeon ; this rural concert never tires, it 
blends itfelf with the filencc of nature, it be¬ 
llows life and motion on the landfcape ; and, 
with redoubled pleafurc, we behold the meadow 
enamelled with flowers, the yellow ears of corn, 
and the tree fwelling and loaded with fruit. 

The voice of my good rebiors, of my friends, 
and bell fupporters, that voice, which among you 
has already done me fo much good^ w'ill complete 
the deftrudlion of thofe fuperflitious notions 
which Hill prevail ; it will overcome the reduc¬ 
tion of routine; will filence rooted prejudices, 
derived from ignorance ; will enforce a convic- 

R 3 tioa 
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ti'oii that nothing anfes from chance, or in ccn- 
fecjiicncc of an idle charm ; ajid will teach all to 
recognize, in the Ihnallcfl-, as well as in the 
greateft things, the folcmn laws of the Creator, 
who has made the abundance and quality of the 
crops to depend \\ holly on the fealons, the local 
fituation, and the daily attention of man. This 
inftrudive voice, founded on new reflcclion, and 
moreover conf.rmcd by experience, will con¬ 
vince all my children that the ills which afflict 
their fields proceed only from their errors and 
their obflinacy ; in ort, that the Jofes which 
they buffer all fpring from their volnntary blind- 
nefs. 

Our morals will regenerate towther with the 
laws, becaufe hufbandnicn perceive the value of 
the focial virtues. They do more, they prac- 
tife them; they feek not to corrupt, and are 
themfelv'es not eafily corrupted : a-conomy and 
cafy circumflanccs banifli low and vile fenti- 
ments, and all the venal difpofitions which aug¬ 
ment the herd of haves. Among them we 
never fee people who betray the intereft of their 
native land, nor docs the 'ccnal pen juftify afts 
againh; the nation, nor do we meet with thofe 
men of blood, who, like dogs, are let loofe to 
Worry each other. 

My good rectors are not that privileged body. 
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lazy and turbulent, who, with fcandalous man¬ 
ners, and infatiablc avidity, caballed at the 
court, and did fo much harm to religion, ttacir 
country, and the renonjcn of kings. Alas ! thefe 
haughty prelates would have murdered even 
Chriftian morality, had not my friends, the rec¬ 
tors, laboured ilrenuouhy to edify, to counfel, 
and comfort my children. 

The French had a country, you have given 
them. Gentlemen, a bonie ; all now renew their 
cxifrence, and I'.ail eacli other cliildren of the 
fame family. Alas I my pa or ch/ddren, lately 
degraded by iervitude, and h.ndly conicious of 
the title of man, imagined tlumiclves placed in 
the ilatc merely to wear the eternal yrtke of the 
creat. You have awakened tin rr to the ienti- 
ment of liberty which thev now irdnerit: a 
cruel colL’bior, a ferocious or ienh-hjis lord, an 
arrogant 7,...n cf freeilege cannot, lor a moment, 
deprive them of property, l^curity, or hbertyn 
Minildcrs will :ro Icngcr dare to tctiid: r-.:;d afieit, 
that, to attach th.cm to rural Lilx r, it is rcc-ui- 
fite to fuatch from them ah cenif-rt, in order 
that they, may be conftrained by \vr..,tc!iedners 
to continue their rough and daily toils: this 

* They adored the golden calf, and munnr.rcd againfl Mofes 
V'hen lie reduced it to powder. 
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blafphemy will never more efcape from the 
mouths of pretended fiatefmen. 

I'hc law which abolifhes a bad government is 
hurtful to my enemies^ bccaufe it defeats their 
pride and avarice ; but the law of nature is 
plainly that of God : this law, which God has 
fent in pity to our long fufferings, will find as 
many defenders as fuch a noble caufe deferves. 

Perfevere, Gentlemen, in fpite of the calum¬ 
nies of thofe whofe inveterate opprcfiions you 
have attacked, and who will foon vanifii from 
the earth. Perfevere, in fpite of the rage of 
wicked men, who, living by iniquities or abfur- 
dities, wifhed to continue them till the termi¬ 
nation of their ufelefs career. Public intelli¬ 
gences have difplayed their lufire ; nature has 
lifted up her voice, the moral univerfe is roufed, 
and old abominations have appeared in their true 
colours. Ruffians could not murder human rea- 
Jon ; they could not annihilate the holy majefly 
of nature. They regarded as a dream its laws, 
its power, its infiueijce ; they took the unfuf- 
pefting {lumber of a good nation for abfolute 
infignificance. But this good 7 iat'ion has de¬ 
manded the performance of the foeial compact, 
for it is eflentially founded on common utility 
and reciprocal relation. There could be no af- 
fociation of wills, but for the advantage of each 

individual. 
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individual. The unanimity of virtue mull {inally 
eftablifh a government worthy of the human 
race. 

What can now Aop, Gentlemen, the fdutary 
and invincible tendency of nature, the pleafing 
idea of union, this glorious movement of con¬ 
cord, of fraternity, of mutual protedion ; this 
progrefs of your holy laws which will be im¬ 
mortal, becaufe you have difplayed to each man 
the land, his induftry, his courage, his dignitv, 
his fufeeptibility of improvement, nature, and 
God : in fight of thefe great hafes will vanifli 
all the phantoms, the untoward accidents in the 
vafi: plan of focial harmony. 

The earth belongs to me, for without me it 
could not cxill. You have perceived this im¬ 
portant truth. Gentlemen, and you have received 
your meet reward. Your laws are become great, 
weighty, folemn, and, laftly, are calculated for 
the times; your laws will be blelled, proteded, 
and maintained by the prefent generation, and 
by generations to come. If the Eternal reigneth, 
and, in his refifilefs uncontroulable fovereignty, 
regardeth all men as equals, you have adopted 
his law, his living, inviolable, and facred law ; 
and I, who feed the monarch and the Jhefherd, 
affure you that you have a£led vcijely, and that 

you 
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^ ou have adhered to the true principle on which 
repnfes the order of the univerfe. 

Oil the day, when, lunounded by the mer¬ 
cenary fatellitcs of dcfpotifm, you braved their 
fwords, what was it that infpired this tranquil 
courage ? It was becaufc you viewed the hopes 
of Hventy fve iiii:lio7is of men, and, warmed 
with this holy vilion, you obtained the liberty 
of my children by an heroic oath. On that 
day, you preferved them both from the return 
of the feuded fyficm of ancient eppredions, and 
of all the calamities which the prinileged orders 
commanded and authorized. I fwcar in the 
name of all my labourers, that they fhall vifit 
this tennis-play by A\hich France was com¬ 
pletely laved; by which the enemies of the 
conflitution, and of hulbandmcn, were difeon- 
certed in their infernal projects, fo worthy their 
charader ; and where the friendly genius of the 
human race watched over the deftiny of the 
French empire. 

Yes, I repeat it, all my children will vifit an¬ 
nually this tennis-play, which will inform every 
generation that real force confifts not in the mur¬ 
derous inftruments which vomit death, but in the 
facred charadter of the law, in courage, and in 
the tranquil firmnefs of patriotifm. Cannons^ cafes 

of 
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ofhuUcis, two millions c.iytouches, a mnrfhal 
fuprane exccutioticr, twciity-fcveii general offi¬ 
cers, choicn fatclikes, \vtll p.ii;! dcx-rfllc affaJfiuK, 
and foreign exlcnninalor:., brought to tiie gates of 
tiic capital itsdevaRation, its pillagefuruiing a part 
cl the mold atrocious canfpiracy that biftory will 
1C cord. I'hls noble city ot cnligist ned Europe, 
Paris, lacked ! The univerfe would have worn 
V ceds of mournins throur h countlefs ages.— 
Confidcrabic quantities of corn thre^wn into the 
liver, to join famine to carnage. Laltly, all the 
cuticealcd trcafojis, all the fanguinary projedh^ 
M'liich rival, or rather furpafs thofe of St. Bar- 
il)oioinc\o : all thefe were infufficient to defroy 
a nation, notwithlranding the foolilh and abo¬ 
minable hopes entertained by defrotilm com¬ 
bined with ariRocracy. And wi;j had tlK'-y 
dared to entertain it ? Thereby to jirefcrve and 
conceal from the ej’es of all, the famous 7 -ed 
hoop, whofc colour was the too faithful nnhlan 
of the blood with which it was dr.ily halhcd .— 
Immortal honour to the intrepid bravery of the 
Parinans who repelled defpotifm ! Since that 
day the nation has had a king, and no longer a 
mafer. The mod; glorious of conftitutions will 
honour the courage of the worthieft of nations. 
What a lovely movement in the nature of 
things, and in the human mind ! 


And 
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And w hilc this red book, which was To ob- 
ftiuately withcld from view, devoured the flatc, 
it was I, I can affirm it, who htccjfantly lup- 
plied frefli and freffi productions to feed the 
wretch, ftript of his ffiilling, his laft ffiilling 
dropt into the tub (f the DanaiJes. I ftrove to 
repair every dilalter ; I halfcned to comfort my 
children, by perpetuating under their eyes the 
renox'ating wonclcis of the Onmipotent. 

Alas! gentlemen, have I not groaned with 
them fo long, as to entitle my complaints to be 
heard ? Yes, it is the coalition of ariflocrats, 
which, for thefe five and twenty years, has in¬ 
flicted on me the harfheft, and moll: uncxpe« 5 ted 
blows ; and when, by an infernal compabi, thefe 
monllers, in a human form, fpread famine in 
France, it was not my labourers that profited by 
the dearnefs of grain, but the engroffers, and 
the other titled deftroyers. Their criminal profit 
bowed down with languor and dejeCtion the 
poor man who had only his hands. The villainouf- 
ly arlfiocrntic government of 17S7 (I can give it 
no milder appellation) has ruined my children, 
and difgraced humanity, and this to enrich, 
not commercial companies, but a few clufters of 
financiers, with whom the worthlefs courtiers 
lhared the murderous gains. Alas ! the recol- 
leClion is too bitter! Dearth and its innumer¬ 
able 
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^ble calamities have always followed or accom¬ 
panied the fpcculations of the old governinent. 

It was time that the fabric Ihould be overturn¬ 
ed the foundation ; Providence lent hef- aid. 
It will one day be faid, that never a nation fo 
long, fo cruelly opprcjfed, fo bafely betrayed, fo 
abominably threatened, was equally prudent in 
its force, or more moderate in its vengeance.— 
Three hundred thoufand armed men forget that 
their dejtruclion was fvoorn, they pardoned with 
full power to punifh. My good people ! Your 
ferocious enemies were furprized, and yet nt)t 
touched-, but ever be generous. Iflopfoort; 
my mild and calm occupations render certain 
images too painful. 

Ancient as the univerfe, 1 waited patiently 
till the rights which I hold from God and 7ia- 
ture, foould be rel'pe£l:cd, that I might ceale to 
be an oppreffed and debafed Have. Alrcat \:- 
gour and courage revive with the fentiment of 
liberty; and quickly foall I give to the mad: 
covetuous, the fecret of converthig earth into 
gold-, I lhall render France formidable to the 
Other powers, which have neither the fame po~ 
Jitien, nor a fimilar foil-, 1 fliall invite the foreigner 
to fettle in France: for as the creven and the 
plough evidently gain the moll by the confitu- 
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’ ('y form DOW, or will form, the ludif- 
_ !' ‘ iD'J of the political fqfds. 

r nation, Gentlemen, was favecl by your 
^/id frmncfs, the bleffings of future gcnera- 
i; $ will recompence your heroic labours.— 
/1 vonr feet let every impotent and dcfpifcd 
clamour expire. A great nation is never deceiv¬ 
ed. k '-’ceive here the teflimony of my grati¬ 
tude, the homarre and thanks of ti;c tendered 
mother, wL > knows what you have dene for 
the moft numerous clafs of unfortunate men, 
for the ufeful and laborious clafs which fertilizes 
and embelliflies the globe. The human race is 
poor; it has nothing to befrow, and vou have 
turned your views towards it. But it fpcaks 
with my mouth, it blcffes you, it will never 
{oryour names the names of tljc Jinn reno¬ 
vators of France W'ill be confccratcd for ever.— 
The poor liuman race W'hich li\cs with me, 
which lives by me, and which I cannot forfake, 
prefents to you its genuine, its feeling, its eter¬ 
nal love ; and for me, I expedl only two or three 
legifatures, like yours, to change Franee into a 
real paradife on earth. 

Thus attefts your tender and even grateful 
mother. 


AGRICULTURE. 
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HISTORICAL DISCOURSE ON PHILIP 11. 

PHILIP II. is corifumcd to allies ; two cen¬ 
turies have already elaniCvi ; and his Lime muft 
now be tried bcfoic the tribunal of ages. I pur- 
pole to delineate his tcniMc and fuperftitious 
derpotifm, to colhcT: tl;c features of that cruel 
phyhognoniv, vhich nial.c,- us fhudder at their 
recital ; I v. ilh to in!, nc * Uur.i with that in¬ 
dignation which 1 iv. .Ll i^vi. Ccnfcience dic¬ 
tates the co!i'’i:c'!' of tiic V, rjicr ; and tl)c vulgar, 
inf.ir.ihie to tr.c cah-.n'.itics which have 

opraefied hinc.anity, c,r r.laining too fiiint re- 
memb; ance c-f tin'in, cannc.t iniapinc what moves 
us to f: il:c in their tor.ihs tiiOie dreadful enemies 
of ii'ankind. 

The aven 7 in": r: n 01 " the varitcr fnould blall 
the V, inked 1 ine'. • ;• r (!nv..s nc tne g-ood honour- 
cd. J'.W wiil jnhs in ;I;eir turn und!.r tlie fiith- 
ful graver, \thlch prc.eiaini to noflcrity 

their crimes, or thair comrnen.kible qualities. 
Tire li-nallcil: traits ri' t'nJr dniraclcr will be 
brought to fid! lid t ; r.n 1 v. h.atcver veil may 
now conceal th.cm., tlicy will be delivered over 
to the judgraci't of ceneratien to come. 

Since the da vs of Ti’ncriui, m ver w.ts a more 
inflexible, or more cruel tymnt mated on a 

throne; 
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throne ; it was a lake of blood (the picture is 
not overcharged) on which he floated the vcflel 
of the Romifli church. Leagued with the in- 
quilition, he protedled its fury in Flanders, and 
in Spain, and wiftied to extend its horrid powers 
to America. Cruel by charader and by princi¬ 
ple, never did clemency and piety find a way to 
his heart. He aflfociated himfelf to two men of 
dirpofitions fimilar to his own ; Cardinal Gran- 
velle and the Duke of Alva: he entrufted to 
them his whole authority, becaufe thefe miniflers 
were ftern and implacable, like himfelf. 

He wiflied to join to his power, already fo 
terrible, a religious govcinment, becaufe It holds 
mcii in complete fubjedion. As God rules the 
univefe, religious defpotifm pretends to enthral 
the political world ; every rebel is a heretic, and 
every heretic is treated like a rebel. The in¬ 
fidel is a traitor to the throne. Religious mo- 
narchy is, therefore, moft dangerous of all; 
and this it was which Philip II. was defirous to 
cflablilh*. No defpotifm on earth is loftier, or 

more 

* By a fentence of the inquifition in Spain, all the people of the 
Low Countries w'ere declared apoftates, and confequently guilty of 
high treafon. The counts Egmont and Horn were executed. 
The former had obtained the viftories of St. Quentin, and of Gra¬ 
velines. Phillip II. afpiring to the crown of Portugal, prevented the 
C-riiinal Henry, grand uncle of the deceafed king, from marry- 
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more ruinous. Befides, this monftrous form 
of government lays claim to peculiar wifdom 
and virtue. 

For fome centuries, the ecplefiaftical govern¬ 
ment had adopted, as its model, the .ancient 
form of the Roman empire. Thefe ideas, fup- 
portcd by all the fhow and parade of religion, had 
externally the moft commanding afpeft; they 
totally fubdued men’s minds, and eftabliflaed an 
uniformity of w^orlhip. There was but one flep 
to fupreme law. Many princes, therefore, wilh- 
ed to unite the Rate and church, that, by this 
expedient, they might enjoy the mod extenfive 
power. Philip II, furpaffing in pride his pre- 
deceflors and cotemporaries, admitted the pope’s 
infallibility, only to arrogate in his turn the 
fame prerogative, and to command with the 
crofs as well as with the fword. When his in- 
terefl was concerned, none durd difpute oroppole 
him : if he took the crucifix in his hand, the 
hardied Ihook with fear. The mod intolerant 
pontid' fpoke by the mouth of the mod unfeel¬ 
ing monarch. 

ing; and managed matters fo well at the court of Rome, that the 
difpenfation never came. After tlie death of the cardinal, Philip 
IT. took poficfTion of that crown without ftriking a blow. This 
obftinate jaerfecutor of confciences, renewed the Roman proferip- 
tioas, and fet a price on illiiftrious l^eads. 

VoL. I. S 


Thence 
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Thence arofe a fpirit of pcrfccution, which 
changed into political fanaticifm. It at once feiz- 
ed and corrupted every part of the government, 
M'hich was reduced to the cruel necellityof fub- 
jefting'all, and facriheing all to religious ideas. 
Its chief aim was to drive away every man who 
thought for hlrnfelf, and to blafl and load with 
fufplcions whoever breathed the fpirit of en¬ 
quiry. How happens it that fo many evils have 
flowed from a religion, w'hofe principle is uni- 
verfal charity ! 

This fhameful dcfpotifm corrupted every 
branch of the legiflation, and rendered it at 
once atrocious and prying. The religious 
forms, like a trouhlefome etiquette, by their 
perpetual reftraints bred hypocrily the fource 
of fo many vices : tlie cruellefl: and mofi: un- 
reafonable prejudices augmented, in an inverfe 
ratio to the decline of knowdedge and liberty. 
Such was the deplorable lot of Spain ; fanaticifm 
reared its ftrueflures, without moleftation, in the 
vafl: plains of ignorance ; the people were de¬ 
graded to brutes. Yet authority gained not the 
afccndancy which, it expected : men, under tliis 
double yoke, commonly' pafs from a blind I'ub- 
mifilon to a difobedience equally ihort-lighted. 
Philip III. was obliged to declare the united 
provinces free and independent : he bound him- 

illf 
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ftif* not to JIfluib their commerce in Inula or 
America. 

0 

The monarch whom I pourtray, was king 
of Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of the Low Ccun- 
trics ; maflcr of Tunis, of Oran, of the Canaries, 
and of fome of the Cape de Verd iflands; of the 
Philiippines, of the ifles of Sonda, and of a part 
of the Moluccas ; of the empires of Mexico and 
of Peru, of New Spain, of Chili, and of aimed all 
the iflands between the continents of Europe 
and America. God of the univerfe, what an 
immenfe power was accumulated in the hands 
of one man, who deferved not the name ! 

■ Every thing confpired to raife this monarch.* 
above all thofe to whom heaven has committed 
the government of the earth. He might have 
diredlcd his power to true glory ; but of this he 
had not the lead conception. During the fpace 
of the forty-two years during which he plotted 
in his cabinet the enflaving of Europe, he gave 
not a Angle day to the felicity of the world.—- 
Always crafty, always cruel, always fuperfbti- 
ous, he never let flip any occafion of cxercifing 
a vexatious feverity^ or a barbarous punifhment. 

He meditated the conqueft of England, as if 
he held in abhorrence whatever was allied to 
freedom. Had not Drake burnt an hundred of 
his veflTels in the port of Cadiz, had not a tem- 

S 2 pefl: 
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pcft difpcrfcd the formidable armament, ftyled 
the invincible armada, that precious republic 
would have been effaced from the earth *■. 

What would his power liave been, if, already 
mafter of a part of Europe by inheritance, he 
had joined England, of which he had been king, 
to his own dominions ? Elizabeth mufl have 
funk under the formidable power of Spain. But 
fortunately, this extended monarchy was weak¬ 
ened, notwithflanding its great pofleffions, by 
the want of union among its diilerent parts.— 
Conqueft had feparated the Catalonians, the 
Arragonefe, the Portuguefe, the Neapolitans, 
and the Flemings ; the favours of the court 
were referved for the inhabitants of Midrid; 
and the minifler Olivarez juftly obferved, that 
the vaft mafs of Spanifh provinces was only a 
fantalfic body, held together in appearance, but 
not in reality. Thus the grc.irncfs of this na- 

* This flcft was compoft'd of an ’niti'lrc.i and thirtv veflels, 
mounting two tlionfand two hundred and nir.cty-fonr pitcri of can¬ 
non, and equipped with nine rhoufand five hundred and fifty 
failors, and thirty-three tlioufan'’ eight hundred foUliers: two or 
three armies were ready to einhaik ou the fliort.it notn'e. The 
deftniclion of this iieet was the epocii of ■ deeline of Phiiip. He 
no longer wore that terrible maiefly wtiieh infpired horror and ad¬ 
miration ; all his projefts beeamc confined ; and he feemed to 
cherifh only one object, the extindlion of the Calviniftic party in 
France. He drained the mines of the New Woild ; but his jiches 
were infuflieient. 


tlOll 
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tioii oppofcd the vivifying principle, whieii, irr 
the order of polity, forms the organisation of 
flatcs. And of what in reality confifts this mul¬ 
titude of lubjecfls, who muft he protecled and 
defended, and who become iifelcfs to the con- 
federac}^ when they can no longer impart their 
force or induftry to the general iiitcrcfl ? Tliey 
may be compared to thole thips wliich, by their 
prodigious bulk, arc unfit to navigate the (K-ean, 
and which are laid up in the harbours as objects 
of curioiitv or ollcntation. 

The mines of America feemed to enfurc to 
Philip great riches, and yet his f nances were 
often exhaufted. lie borrowed of the republic 
of Genoa, he demanded from the court of Rome 
certain grants of the ecclefaftical revenues, and, 
what is fcarccly credible, at the iiege of Amiens, 
his troops revolted for want of pay. 

What exertions did not Philip 11, make to 
deprefs Henry ? What crafty efiorts did he 
leave unattempted to prevent Ins reconciliation 
with the Holy See r As brother-in-law of the 
three latefl monarchs, his view was to obtain 
the crown for his daughter Ilabclla, the neice oi 
France. 

He was treated with little ceremony in France. 
Judged while alive, he was compared to I^ha- 
raohj and was fpoken of in thefe terms: T/3A 

S 3 o/J 
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!- ■'Y.p, j!anted with the blood of his Jon and 

zvif, wljhcs, like another Xerxes, to cover 
the jea with his Jhips ; but they have been dajbed 
by heaven upon the rocks of Scotland and Ireland. 
S.his old king, already doating, and with one fof'> 
in the grave, whofe fates arc all convulfcd, and 
wait only the hour of his death to fhake off the 
yoke.—His empire is like an inlaidf deboard, com- 
pejed if pieces brought together, hut which will 
fall aliindei. 

Notwitliliandinc:; thefe invectives, which ha¬ 
tred To profuiel V dUcharged, the cabinet of Phi¬ 
lip II. was conllantly an objeft of terror. Maf- 
ter of the treafures of America and of Af:a, he 
moved Europe at will ; and, on every occafion, 
obtained a preponderance. He fancied himfclf 
fo fure of his projedls, that he faid, openly ; my 
good city of Paris, my good city cf Orleans. If 
he had availed himfelf of his viflory obtained at 
St. Quentin, he might have overturned the mo¬ 
narchy : but, in the hiftory of battles, we may 
remark, that the conqueror, tired or aftonifhed 
at his fnccefs, has hardly ever the addrefs to 
purfue his fortune. 

The houfe of Auflria difeovered a fixed am¬ 
bition, and a fpirit of haughty domination; but it 
loft, in negociations and intrigues, the time 
which it ftiould have employed in nghting and 

con- 
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conquering. Philip IT. might have ruined 
France; but his political conduft ruined only 
the league; he had not the courage of .an Ed¬ 
ward, or of a Charles V. The conqueft of Por¬ 
tugal, if it may deferve that name, was the only 
acquifition which the Spaniih monarchy made 
during the reign of Pltilip II. It would have 
grown formidable, but for that multiplicity of 
affairs w’hich inccffantly led it to mingle reli¬ 
gious fanaticifm Vvdth the bufinels of the em¬ 
pire. Finally, this fplcnctic and nrifehievous 
monarch did fo much injury to France, as to 
excite a national antipathy againfl Spain, and 
againfl whatever bore the Spaniih name. This 
refentment long lubfifled in our iouthern pro¬ 
vinces, where I have ftill feen traces of it, and 
where mere tradition liad perpetuated the me¬ 
mory of public calamities. The prctenlions of 
Spain, almoft all founded on an infupportable 
and arrogant vanity, jullly oflcmled the national 
pride ; lince the precedence which Spain every 
where aifeded became troubleibme and ridi¬ 
culous. 

Charles V. had exhibited to the world an ex¬ 
traordinary fpcdacle, in abandoning all at once 
the project of univerfal monarchy, in refigning 
his vaft flates, and in abdicating the crown in 
favour of his fon whom he did not love. It 

S 4 was 
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was a ver}’’ remarkable event when this power¬ 
ful monarch laid down his royal, military, and 
political functions, to fing pfalms, and to per¬ 
form the rigid taflcs of the cloifter.* What a 
thorough difguft mull he have imbibed at thofe 

D O 

great occupations which elevate, warm, and 
fafcinate the foul, that could induce him to 
adopt a mode of life which wears fo few charms 
to other mortals ? 

This ambitious man relinquilhcd the fuprcmc 
power with every outward appearance of indif¬ 
ference. Idc concluded by placing himfelf pub¬ 
licly in his coffin, and caufmg the funeral fcr- 
vicc to be chanted, as if he had been no more. 
Yet, at thefc pretended obfequies, he wanted 
that open and intrepid voice which Ihould loudly 
publifli the tiuth ; not that which confills in 
fcandal or trifles, but that truth which inflrucls 
the prefent and the future, by revealing to the 
world the errors or political crimes of fove- 
rcigns, and by denouncing their fatal blunders ; 
that truth, in fliort, which Ihould exhibit, in 
the mofl glaring colours, the rich ruffians who 
wear a feeptre and a crown, the princes who 

He repeated maxims which it had been better for him to 
have afled up to, iiiew of quality^ he ufed to fay, plunder me, •while 
men of Utters infruil me, and merehants enrich me. 


allot 
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allot no treafure to the melioration of their own 
vaft domains, but fqiiander it in devaftating 
thofe of others. 

Cl)arles V. always acted contrarily to what 
he Iv. ore or pion'ifcd ; for duplicity was the 
ground vork of his cl aracler. Of this aflonifh- 
ing ah( ' .ition the real motive is hill unknown; 
but aftc; ijaving acted the farce of the colfin, 
he quickly repent.'d. Scarcely was Philip IT. 
recognized in the kingdom, than Charles V. 
was defpifed, Ihikiiuwn by his former,fubjedls, 
lie lived amidil: them as in a foreign country. 
The courtiers feeing that there was nothing to 
gain, paid him no more vifits. 1 le had referved 
a certain fum to reward his fervants : of this 
the ungrateful Philip II. delayed the payment. 
The old maficr of fo many kingdoms had no 
money, and walked in a folitary cloiftcr, with 
a breviary in his hand. Every Friday during 
lent he inflidled dilcipline upon himlclf, in com¬ 
pany with his fellow monks. How ffrangc a 
f]<c<5lacle did this emperor afford to the world I 

Yet the acT; of his abdication had been folemn 
and even affeding. He affedionately embraced 
his fon, and expreffed himfelf thus : can 

repay my tendernefs only by laboring for the hap- 
pinejs of your fubjech \ may you have children 
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•who Jloall fotm day engage you to do for one of 
them vjhat / now do for you I 

Was the foul of Charles really fuperior to a 
throne, or was this merely the efFedl of a tran- 
lient difguft ? Hiftorians have indulged many 
conjectures, few of them fatisfaftory. No per- 
fon before him had conceived the idea of afiift- 
ing at his own obfequies. He caught cold in 
Ills leaden coffin, while funeral hymns were 
chanted, and died the fame year, in confequence 
of this indilpoftion, 

Charles V. had been intolerant; that fpirit of 
pcrfccution which wars againft natural intelli¬ 
gences, had rendered his difpofition fatal to the 
univerfe. Trying in his retreat to make two 
clocks perfedlly agree, he could not fucceed, 
and this confeffion was extorted from him : 
Ho%v then is it pojfthle that t%vo men can have the 
fame creed? There are three points of autho¬ 
rity, fays a modern author, which God has never 
delegated to man ; the right of the difpofal of 
confciences, the right of forfeeing future events, 
and the ri^ht of creating fomething out of no- 
thing. 

Philip II. in his domeftic pride, inheriting 
thefe falfe ideas, wiflied to fubje6l men to the 
uniformity of his belief. Such was the ground 

of 
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of his ch'irarter, and the luifhaken bafis of his 
adlions. Scarcely was lie featcd on the throne, 
when lie had the chaplain and confefTor of 
Charlcb V. his hither, burned in efSjy; and he 
was within an acc of blafiiiig the memory of 
that emperor, by declaring iiim a heretic. Did 
this ftrange fnperfiition rcfidc in his heart, or in 
the Spaniih character ? 

The powerful Charles V. had v.'iflicd to ac- 
complilh the defigns of Maximilian and Ferdi¬ 
nand, and to complete that fplendid fuccefs 
w'hich fhould embrace all Europe ; but his am¬ 
bition, too unbounded, was not fujiportcil by a 
genius fufficiently martial. He did net profit 
by his long profperity * ; liis wars were too 
abrupt ; he ruined the fortune which he in¬ 
herited, by committing the pohticai blunder of 


^ The fuccef;, of hi. arms were ii£vc.'tlie':f. extraoi For¬ 

tune gave him two cnipiies i'l the New a'/oi; h'' oiii.lined, hy 
Ins generals, forty gloiioits vidlorits ; lie coa£ludi.d advantagrriify 
feventy wars, fiiLiued the dangerous revolts in Gi rniany, ruined 
the leaoyie of and twice obliged Soliman to raife the 

hege of \’ienna, invellLd by thrre hundred thoufand Turks ; he 
purfued the pir.ites on r.li the feas which wafned his flates; he 
deSed, in his fird voyage to Africa, the famous Earbai olla, whefe 
army confided of Cxtecn thoufand horfe, and two hundred thon- 
I ’.i'd foot. He owed a part of his conqneds to his promptnefs; 
/.lice he often poded fi oin one extremity of a kingdom to the other, 
to quell the beginning of a fedition. The revolts in Germatiy 
11' re u h.it he mod dreaded, and was mod fcj wai d to appeafe. 

regarding 
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regarding the fubjeillon of the empire as the 
fiiTc flep that would lead him to univerfal mo¬ 
narchy. This error divided his power; and his 
precipitation to have liis biother ele<5lcd king of 
the Romans, was, in the iffue, perhaps, the 
principal caufe of the falvation of Europe, 'I'he 
empire of Geimany was fubjtded to a lighted 
yoke. 

Fortunately Charles V. could not difpofe of 
the empire as of his hereditary flates. He had 
left all his power in the hands of bis fon ; and 
already repented his having procured for his 
brother t!ic title cf king of the- K.omans, after 
tiying, l)v the moft iniiduoub ofters, to induce 
him to ^enounce it. He drove to gain over a 
Diet ; but the Germanic body, ever vvatcliful 
of its liberty, dreaded an over powerful chief, 
who ini-dit have become dang;crous. Charles V. 
unable to fubdue the oppofition of his brother, 
was obliged reluclantly to leave the empire to 
Ferdinand. 

The houfe of Auftria was then on the point 
of invading Europe. Richelieu forefnv the ex¬ 
tent of the impending danger ; and in this 
view he may be regarded as the bencfiidtor of 
many European nations. Univerfal monarchy 
was the dream of Philip II. as it had been of 
Charles V. but the fituation of the dates of the 

latter 
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latter was much more favourable to his defigns. 
The houfe of Auftria was then in the zenith of 
its grandeur, in the fummlt of its poweV: its 
old fubjeds were docile and inured to w^ar ; the 
Spaniards were enriched by the treafurcs of the 
New World ; the Low Countries threatened 
equally France and the empire; and religion, 
foftering violent contentions, fupplied him by 
turns with the pretexts of inflaming flates, of 
dividing princes, or of uniting them. 

The Spanifh monarchy lofl: much of its credit 
under Philip II. becaufe he exhauflred his coun¬ 
try to preferve the pofleflions of the houfe of 
Burgundy, and held not in pyj\ that general and 
Ample fpring, which, in the reign of his father, 
had "iven the fame motion to all this mi”:htv 
force. The policy of I^hilin 'I. was artful, but 
indolent. This diimn if the fulh, fo he was 
called, was Icfs eager to pr(;fit bv the difientions 
and troubles he kindled throughout Europe, 
than to bring them about. Senfihlc of the power 
of the popes and of religion, he knew how to 
convert it to his own purped'e, by pretending a 
boundlefs zeal for the Catholic faith. By tliis 
conduit he became the prop and the avenger of 
all the Catholic countries ; he forced the pope 
to delegate to him his immenfe power; he 
'igned as fully by perfuafion as by the force of 

arms. 
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arms. IIow could his enemies withfcand this 
double afccndancy ? 

Thcfc motives will explain his fuperflitlous 
and continual rage. But the tardinefs of his 
•perations became fortunately as pernicious as 
imprudence itfelf •, and but for the.mifcondiiCt 
of her enemies, Spain would have loll: more 
than file really did. Notwithlianding this fliow 
of power, was not Philip II. obliged to fuc for 
peace from Henry IV. ? Did he not lofe Tunis 
and the fortrefs of Goulettc ? A part of the 
Low Countries Iliook off his yoke; and Eng¬ 
land was menaced by him in vain. 

He beftowed, at the fame time, on trifling 
objedls, a feafon which the moft favourable cir- 
cumflances called for in vain, to give to his for¬ 
tune a full fcope. An ecclefiaflical broil occu¬ 
pied him as ferioufly as the affairs of the league; 
he took as lively an intereft in the regulations 
of a chapter of monks, as in the fuccefs of a 
battle. Always pliant to the will of the popes,* 


* In that age, a fovereign pontiff, at the head of an army, made 
an alliance with the Moft Chriftian King againft the Moft Catholic 
King: cardinals were feen wearing a broad-fword, and brandifh- 
ing a lance; and Cardinal CarafFa was publicly cenfured for not 
underftanding taftics and military evolutions. Philip II. was en¬ 
tirely fubdued by the opinions of the times. He figned a fliamcful 
treaty of peace with Paul IV. and humbled himfelf fo far as to afk 
pardon of his holinefs. The pope boafted every moment of humb¬ 
ling 
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he manifefted, upon their reprcfeiitations, To 
violent an hatred to thofe of the reformed efla- 
blifliment, that he facrificcd his tranquillirj and 
reputation to the defire of exterminating them. 
He would fecond even his enemies if they 
fhewed any animofity againft the proteftants. 
And laftly, he rejoiced at the fucceffes of a rival 
nation, when they were gained over thofe of the 
reformed perfuafion. 

He was the firft to believe, or at leafi; he 
wifhed it to be thought fo, in the pope’s infalli¬ 
bility. His policy, undoubtedly, was to turn 
that facred opinion againfl: his enemies, and not 
to allow it to meet with contradiction. 

The fuperiority of the houfe of Aufiria was 
not wholly due to Charles V ; he fucceded two 
princes, who had prepared for him a glorious 


ling the pride of Spain : he oppofed the coronation of Fcrdinr.n.d, 
brother of Philip, eltrted king ot the Romaiit.; he circulated a 
libel againfl him, under the na-r.e of maniferto ; he pi.rfeciitcd, and 
caufed to he impnfoiu-d, t'uc Colonncfi, at all times fubjCLlLd to 
the Houfe of Allilria ; lafily, thi^ haughtr pope claimed the right 
of treading kings and enperors under his feet. Under Pius V. 
Philip II. f.iewed the fame weakiufs. If the opinion were to he 
conftantl)' maintained, that the authority of the popes, which they 
excrcife, by divine right, upon things facred, could be extended 
over loyal crowns, all kingdoms would, at this day, be fubjeil to 
the tiara ; we fliould fee kings excommunicated, and their ftates 
conferred on the inftruments of this ilrange domination. 


reign, 
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reign, Maximilian and Ferdinand. The firll’, 
profound in his views, had a genius perpetually 
at work ; he divided thofe whom he could not 
fubdue. The fecond, fupplc, bold and crafty, 
held nothing facred that was within his reach. 
Thefe fovereigns formed the projedb of iiniverfai 
monarchy, and left it as an inheritance to their 
defccndants. This idea flattered the ambition 
of Charles V. w'ho furprifed Europe in a mo¬ 
ment of general commotion. Europe v'ould 
have lofl her liberty, had Francis and France 

allowed 

The rivalfliip which between Francis I. and Charles 

V. forms a curious eporli in hillory. TheCe two princes, oppofed 
to one another, had tofal)}- different ch'iraftcrs, a diverfity whit li 
was even vifiblc in their coiimenances. i rands J. had a tall and 
I’quare perfon, a broad forehead, an r.c[u Jne nofe, and a martial 
air ; he was of tafy accefs, and fluent in ronveif.ition. Charles V. 
had light hair, a long vifase, a wan romplcxion, his upper lip very 
thick and projefting ; Fie was fond of retirement, and fpoke little ; 
he prefled otiicrs to bcgiii a converfation, but never opened one 
himft if; he could i!oi bear to be looked ftcadfafiiy upon; for when 
he u iflied to gratify the curiofity of his grander;r, Maxintilian I, 
who alked him foi IFr. portrait, it was found ■ ■ Tary to place him 
between the points of four I'words, that hen.' it give the painter 
time to catch his !inoaments. Francis I. delighted in Iplendid ac¬ 
tions, in flattering cncomiumo, and in fenfiial enjoyments. He 
emptied his cofiers iii purfuit oi pleafure, without being afterwards 
at much trouble to fill them again. Unlkilful in contriving ftrata- 
gems, like a redoubted knight, he expeded all from his courage^ 
Charles V. fei ions and colltdlcd, veiled an immoderate ambition, 
antlufed not foi ce, till after having employed cunning and artifice. 

He 
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allowed themfelves to havT been terrified and 
drawn into the fnare. The bravoury of our an- 
ceftors eftablifhed the balance, and favcd'thc li¬ 
berties of Europe. 

It is very probable, that Philip II. had long 
hoped to unite France with Spain, fince he en¬ 
deavoured to fubdue the royal party*. But the 

He hated expenre, and was very referved in his plcafiircs, avoiding 
all fcandal, and carefully concealing his favourite mifticls, Joan of 
Aufti id, fo that his natural fon could never diftinguifh which of 
the two ladies was his mother. 

Francis I. rilked his perfon in battle. Charles V. made war 
chiefly by his generals, his profperity was never interrupted, but 
by the check he received at Mentz, through the flcill of the duke of 
Guife. It has been faid, that his mortification at that event, was 
tUe caufe of his abdication. Francis I, hurried away by blind 
courage, was can ied prifoner to Madrid, and loft not the refpecl 
due to his rank. Thefe two rivals, who held Eui'ope in fufjjcnce, 
appeared with fignal advantage in hiftory ; but after fully e.xamin- 
ing tliefe two great ])erfonages, who form fuch a contraft, wc are 
difpofed to prefer Francis I, becaufe his chnravftcr ev inced a fiank- 
nefs, and a gencrofity wdiich would have pi evcnted him from abuf- 
ing his viffory, had he gained every advaiitaye ove; his adverfary. 
Without this martial king, the fortune of Charles V. might have 
reached an extent, alarming to tlvofc who love to fee the courfc of 
events defeat immoderate ambition, and crufh the pride which 
aims at the overthrow of the barriers of national libel tics. 

* He fometimes believed he had a right tc) Brittany ; he afierted 
that, by the death of Henry III. the duchy of Brirtam fell to the 
infanta his daughter, as heirefs of her mother, the ekieft daughter 
of Henry II. This title, according to him, ought to hav'c t. ai.f- 
mitted the inherijaace of the houfc of Valois. 

VoL. I. T 
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moment the Ficnch acknowledged their lawfut 
fovereign, France relumed her fupcriority, and 
was very uleful to her neighbours. PIcnrv IV. 
raifed the hopes of tlic empire, and taught its 
princes to bend th.e pride of the tinperors under 
the mnjefty of the Germanic laws. 

If Cardinal Richelieu afterwards humbled this 
formidable honfe cf Aullria, it was bccaufe he 
inherited tlic genius, and the plans of Henry the 
Great.''’ 

Richelieu became the foul of all Europe : 
through his influence, the celebrated Guftavus 
Adolphus terrified the emperor, and through 
him Spain trembled before France. His dex¬ 
terous and bold pnl:c\ ertaded tlic houlu of Bour¬ 
bon on the ruins of tiiat of .'.uHria, and Le- 
Rowed on it the authority which tlic h.ttcr had 
enjoyed in Eurogc. Eurcjpc was certaudy a 
gainer by t'lc chaiiLC ; for. by ruii-h'.-^ 'hr g:oat- 
nefs of the houfe of Auili la, whicu ajp.icd to 

■■ Htnrv TV. Midifd ;o kt bo'-'!’a . fc' and powfi 

oi the Uoui'f (>l Anfiii.i, both in (,.'i r-i.im and in Ita.'v. Xocn- 
(erp:’’t'C was e\( r iietti-r (r>n''('!'t(‘d. 1 Ifniy Wds lomiint; a It lan., 

wn'h rhf clcattir ol lirandtnhiii.g wh'.-n he was .liT.iiiiii.tt.ai. 'i i' 
pio'Ciit o! a (?lii itiian rf-piihlu aUTined to tlk i'.i.ik j); nii a, u.<, i 
iicaiit.tiil diram Jf this liiblimi- idt-a was ronreit cd in .in v. ii.ai 

knot. If.'.nt wa^ neithrr lopieat itor lo diH'iifod as at piJ.-ni, t. ht 
ia: n nor bceti rafilt'kd ' 

'.I'! 
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an unjufl and immenfe domination, the power 
of France formed the lhade to which many re¬ 
publics owe their birth, or their tranquility. 

Let us confefs, at the fame time, that the 
profound policy of Richelieu had fafeinated, in 
a manner, the eyes of Europe; lince he had 
laboured to augment confidcrably the envied 
power of the French. To evince this, it is to 
be oblervcd, that Europe recurred to her former 
lyAem, when l.ouis XIV, giddy with his 
power, dilplayed a fiflidious pride. Europe, 
filled with alarm, enabraced the intercfls of her 
quondam enemies, to eftablifli a balance, which, 
whether real or imaginary, was to eftablifh the 
general lafety. 

The rapid conquefls of Louis XIV had their 
fource, therefore, in the emotion Richelieu had 
impreffed ; and when, at this day, we confider 
the unexpected preponderance given to the 
throne of Louis XIII; the happy deprcflion of 
thofe grandees, enemies of the people, and of 
the king; the creation of the arls which we en¬ 
joy, and which fcafunably allayed the fadlions ; 
and his rare and iurprifing forefight on a multitude 
of fubjefts ; we muft regard him as the greatcfl: 
flatefman that France can yet boaft. No other 
has pofTcffed his genius. 

It was a very intcrefling fpe«5lacle, and one 
T 2 tb;,t 
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that exhibits the moft glorious proof of the 
fteady courage of the French nation, and of its 
extraordinary internal refources, when, after the 
delineation of the combats between the houfe 
of Auftria and that of Bourbon, at the clofe of 
the diforders of our civil wars, when, at length, 
Philip II. was on the point of giving France to 
his daughter Ifabclla * : this kingdom was feen, 
hardly recovered from its wounds under Henry 
the Great,tohumble, at once, its proud and jealous 
neighbours, and conclude the celebrated treaty 
of Vervins, which was the lignal of the depref- 
lion of the Spanifh monarchy. Shall I fay it! 
Spain itfelf became the inheritance of the grand- 
fon of Louis XIV, and to the rights of birth, 
France added the glory of conquering that king¬ 
dom. Thus the proud houfe of Auftria loll: its 
ancient fuperiority, and loll it for ever. We 
rejoice at this fall, when we confidcr the difpo- 
lition and policy of a Maximilian, of a Fer¬ 
dinand, of a Charles V. and of a Philip II.— 
When we refled that, if this lall monarch had 


■* The bull of Sixtus V. againll the Bourbons, derived itb forre 
from the fanatical opinions of the age. The terms in which it is 
conceived muft be deemed curious in the times in which vc Iive_ 
•Sixtus V. fays: Ths pontifical aulhonly is infinitely fupoioT to all tot 
penuers on earth ; it ihrujls the mafiets of the mot ij J] cm tl'cii thnnes ; 
, snj cajli them into the hoitomlejs pit as the minifieis of Satan^ &:c. 

lillened 
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liftened to the pretenfions of Savoy, of Lorraine, 
and of the Guifes, he might, perhaps, have 
wrefted victory from our Henry IV. and really 
begun to reign over France, whofe ftrength 
would have been exhaufled, we view with dif- 
may, the haughty ambition of the houfe of Au- 
ftria, which might have operated the deftru£tion 
of our national liberties. 

The fixteenth century was the moft marked 
by great crimes, and great events. What love- 
reigns, great God, then fat on thrones ! Ca¬ 
therine of Medicis, Charles IX. Henry III. Philip 
II. Chriftianll. Henry VIII. not to reckon the 
artful and cruel popes ! It is our felicity to live 
in times when kings are mild, and fpare the 
blood of men. 

Proteflantifm was the barrier which the Ger¬ 
manic circles oppofed to the overgrown power 
of Charles V. A theological difpute was con¬ 
verted into a rampart againft tyranny. Under 
this point of view alone, we can conceive how 
it was, that a prince fliould command the inqui- 
lition to exterminate all who did not believe in 
tranfuhpantiatmi. But, at the fame time, was it 
poflible that a people, fo cruelly tormented for 
this dogma, (hould not put into a£lion all their 
ftrength ? The reformers multiplied under the 
lafties of perfecution. 

T3 
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Elizabeth was the author of this independaiice; 
and this is the glorious title which (lie claims 
from poftcrity. That princefs, emulous of true 
fame, tolerating and firm, followed the tradl of 
honour, and procured, by her wife adminillra- 
tion, a great influence to England. 

Holland and Zealand, difeontented with the 
government of Philip II. having made a tender 
of their allegiance to Elizabeth, flie replied to 
their ambaffidors, that it would fait neither her 
honour, nor her iuflicc to ufurp another’s riehts : 
Ihe added, that Holland was to blame for exciting 
fo much diflurbance aliout the mafs. But after 
holding this language, Iheafted like afovereign ; 
fhe faw that the religious malcontents in Europe 
would become the partizans of that liberty, 
which Rome and the houfe of Auftria flrove 
to annihilate. 

It is alledgcd that Elizabeth violated the laws of 
nations, by affording luccours to the Hollanders ; 
that fhe ought not to have intermeddled in the 
difpute; that flie had no right to create herfelf 
into a judge of the wrongs done by Philip II. to 
the Flemings. This is a fophifm; nor arc 
Rates more infulted than individuals. Sound 
policy, the facred laws of humanity require, 
that the injuries done to one nation fhould be 
perceived and felt by all the reft. The interefi: 

of 
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of fociety at large, evidently demands, that the 
conftitutivc laws of a f!:ate fliall net be vioLited 
with impunity; fociety at large fhould in- 
tcrefl: itfelf in the premeditated and atrocious 
outrages of a blind or furious tyrant; it is the 
general welfare that ihould prefidc over all tlie 
movements of political bodies : and fuch is the 
eflential objecl of Euiopean fociety. 

What, (hall a whole nation calmly behold the 
blood of a neighbouring nation ftreaming under 
extravagant and barbarous caprices! When hu¬ 
man laws are violated, the primitive rights are 
then univcrfally relumed. To ahift an opprcffju 
people, and prop its generous cffoita: this is 
the powerful cry of nature ; a cry conformable 
to the principles of natural liberty, and recipro¬ 
cally beneficial to all nations, fincc it embraces 
the intereH; of the whole people, in oppofition 
to that of a few fovereigns. 

The ftate which fliould take no concern in 
the heavy calamities of its neiglihours, which 
fhould turn a deaf car to their groans, or which 
fhould attend oulv to what hurts its own parti¬ 
cular interefls, would hazard the pofiibility of 
never claiming the mediation, or fuccour of a 
bordering power, that ancient and facred right 
of the wretched ; the oppreffors would reign 
eternal on earth, and violate, at eafe, the privi- 
T 4 leges 
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leges of the focial contract, by palling the bar¬ 
riers of the living laws. 

I know that the defpot, ever fufpicious, will 
cry out rebellion, when the leaft ligh is heard : 
but every prince, every generous people, will 
fly to the alliftance of a nation cruflicd under a 
yoke of iron, or diftrafted by anarchy ; they will 
dare to reclaim the rights of nature ; they will 
not fulTer a violent fovereign, or a revolted 
people, to endanger the laws of public and pri¬ 
vate fecurity. Political principles, viewed on 
a grand fcale, are not confined to narrow' points ; 
a contracled and deaf policy deceives, and af- 
luraes every flainp of infenfibility ; the great 
uiterell; of humanity, beheld in future ages, and 
in an immenfe compafs, illumines the genius, 
and never mifleads. 

Thefe principles are happily confecrated in 
the hiflory of Europe, by the example of Swit¬ 
zerland and of Holland. Henry IV. performed 
for the Helvetic cantons what Elizabeth had 
done for the United Provinces. 

Yes ! it pleafed God that the favage Philip 
II. fhould be chained by his neighbours ! If he 
abetted a pow'erful party in Paris to rend France, 
was it not lawful to refeue his unhappy fubjedts 
from the burning piles of the inquifition, and to 
reprefs that religious ferocity which armed thofe 
' innumerable 
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innv.mcrable executioners, whofe carnage fuc* 
ceeded that of his foldiery ? For the executioners 
went from town to town, at the command of 
the Duke of Alva, making the ftreets run with 
blood, and joining outrage to cruelty. 

Philip II. having conllituted himfclf the 
pope’s generalijfmo, obtained by this Ifcp the 
I'ucceffive deftrudfion of all the privileges which 
ftood in his way, or which might cramp that 
defpotifm fo dear to his foul: he eftablilhed him- 
felf monarch over the church, and enjoyed, in 
reality, the terrible power of the Roman pontiffs* 
Pius V. of mean birth, afted in concert with 
Philip II. adopted his projefts, promoted them, 
and appeared moft obftinately bent on the dc- 
flruition of the Proteftants. The Spanifli mo¬ 
narch had judged that Calvinifm being the mode 
of worfliip the beft fuited to the conftitution 
of free Rates, it was ncceffary to dcRroy root 
and branch, a reformation which could not 
amalgamate with monarchy, where the limit of 
power is equivocal, or at leaf!; undetermined. 

Calvinifm, it muff be confeffed, was intro¬ 
duced by men of obfeure condition, always jea¬ 
lous of a luxury which they did not ftiare, al¬ 
ways enemies of the authority which bears hea¬ 
vier on them than on the rich. By the deRruc- 
tion of the defpotifm of Rome, they fluicied they 

Ihould 
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lliould obtain an entire indepcndancc. The Ca- 
tlioiic fliith appeared to them the aftive foul of 
tyranny ; their fortune not permitting them to 
indulge in the pleafurcs or diffipatioa of opu- 
Iciice, they were angry witli whatever bore the 
marks or magiiiliccnce. 1-Icnce they ftript tem¬ 
ples of their ornaments, and deprived religion 
of all its fp.rr.doni. 

The oLicid; of the reformers was to annihilate 
all dillinftion of ranks m fockty. Their auldere 
deportment, their myflical jargon difnleafcd the 
great. Rigid in the extreme, they regarded the 
moll innocent recreations as crimes, and the 
imalkil toleration of the rites of the Romifh 
church as an abomination meriting puniOament. 
Tlie rich and abfolutc monarchs, furrounded 
by all tb.e inflrumcnts of their power, natural¬ 
ly oppofed thefc opinions which retrenched 
their authority and their enjoyments. Philip II. 
agreed to make every conccllion to ihofe whom 
he termed rebels, the liberty of confcience ex¬ 
cepted. / ivil/ fievcr grant it, he exclaimed, 
aiihough IJboiild rijk my crown. He looked up¬ 
on this liberty of confcience, as the dilTolution 
of the political principles he had adopted. 

Thus, M'hen the inquifition exterminated all 
who had the misfortune not to believe that God 
was bread, that God was wine, the object was 

not 
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not preclicly to fobcioe i-n'',a to tl'.at belief, but 
to cflabiilb a ricorous n for the property 

and pohcii'.cns of the ecclc f allies : rnyficfies 
were t!:e true Lfe rn .rd of their property held 
abufively ; t'e.e ainbition of the priefts rnndc it 
tlicir deeocf}: intcrcfl to coiifcund the words I'C- 

X 

refy and rcbcUion. 

I’dizabcth, on her part, regarded the French 
as declared enemies. The court of France had 
had it in contemplation to railc Mary Stuart to 
tire throne of England, and declared Elizabeth a 
baflard and ufurper. Mezeray faid openly ; that 
it was not the intcreft of France to Jiiffer F/iza- 
bi'th to poffcfs herfcif of a crown which belonged 
loMarv Stuart. 

The princes of Eorraine havdng procured tlic 
marriage of their nicce wnth the dauphin, after¬ 
wards king of France, by the name of Francis 
II. had an indecent farce acted at Paris, tire 
fuhjecl of which was the coro?iniin;i of FH%n~ 
i’ctb. Her mother and flie w'crc there treated 
as aftreffes. 

Elizabeth, who confidered a divided as a loft 
authority, W'as utterly averfe to beftow her hand 
on Philip II. Firm in her fentiments, can it 
be fuppofed, that fhe wmuld have raifed to the 
throne a prince, the fon of the potent Charles V ? 
Ilefides, Elizabeth could not cfpoufe this mo¬ 
narch 
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narcb without a difpcnfation from Rome, which 
would have been an acknowledgement of the 
pope’s authority. Every thing, therefore, fa¬ 
voured Calvinifm. 

But the Calvinills, by pillaging the goods of 
the ecclefiaftics, provoked too keenly the ana¬ 
themas of that order. The latter, feeing the 
barrier of opinions, till then refpefted, broken 
down, judged that their riches, refting on that 
firm bafis, were about to fall before the rigid 
opinions of the reformers : France herfelf would 
have become entirely Proteftants, but for the 
violent exceffes which the reformers committed, 
fo unmanageable were they, after the conference 
of PoiiTy. Their anti-political inflexibility, 
which the Proteflants may now deeply regret, 
bereaved their doftrine of the glory of invading 
a whole kingdom. And what fuccefles would 
have followed fo confiderable an advantage ! 

During thefe conteRs, morality v-as buried 
in a frightful chaos. Scholaftic theology, that 
many headed monfler, reigned alone, to involve 
all in darknefs. It didlated thofe irrefragable 
maxims which terrify and confound human rea- 
fon. It kindled fires in this world, and extend¬ 
ed the flames of the inquifition even into eterni¬ 
ty ; no comforting light fhone on the rights of 
man, civil or political; every thing was ftampt, 

even 
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even in hiftory and literature, by the gloomy 
difpofition of the fchoois ; every thing was fu- 
bordiiiate to a fpirit of fury, of intolerance, and 
of theological jargon, which fpread on all fides, 
Fanaticifm, at length, loofened from her chains, 
Halked over Europe, her head wrapped in a 
cowl, her eyes bound with a fillet, and a torch 
blazing in her hand. 

The liberty of thinking, the flrfl prerogative 
of man, had not even a name; the fupremacy 
of the popes had begun to bring on this deplor¬ 
able eclipfe of human reafon. The ambition 
and the ferocity of Philip II. contributed to 
thicken the darknefs, and attempted to wreil 
from man his imprefcriptible rights, and, with 
them, the memory of every duty, of all the 
virtues, and of the human intelligences. 

While this terrible monarch, pretending to 
infallibility, after tlie example of tlie fovereign 
pontiff, was meditating by the force of arms and 
the fword of executioners, the dcll:ru*flion of all 
who bore the name of Proteffant, he caufed the 
affaffination of the prince of Orange, whom he 
could not feducc from the iutcrelt of the Low 
Countries. The death of counts Egmont and 
Horn, had already been the fgnal of tlie fate of 
the eighteen lords, tried by a fpecial commiffon. 
But can the hillory even of the Roman em- 
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pcrors, produce a recorded fa(5t more completely 
odious than the prolbription of Philip II. againll: 
the firfl Statholdcr of Holland ? Can we read 
the following fentcnce without fluuldering ? lie 
proiiiifc^ on the faith and zvord of a hingy and as 
the minijicn- of God, that if any per fan ivill be Jo 
generous as to rid the woi Id rf this peji, by deli¬ 
vering him to s!s, dead or ahve, or by taking avsay 
h:s life, vac jh ad be/low on him a reveard of twenty 
thonjandrrown"^: if he has perpetrated any crime, 
rf whatf,ever n> ignitudc, we Jhall pardon it ; f 
he IS not nrdde, we. fhall confer on him nobility: 
we Jhall nlfo forgive the crimes vchich his adherents 
may have committedy and will even ennoble them. 

Ennoble them i-.\nd on his part, the favage 

Duke of Alva vied in barbarity with Philip II. 
I'.e bo.iftcd, coolly, that he liad cauled eighteen 
tiiouland of his telUnv-cltlzcns to perifh on the 
Icailwiu ! 

'i'hc prince of Orange, after having efcaped 
two confpirncic'-., was the viflim of a fiinatic 
native of Franche-Conntv'', who fancied himfelf 
tuipiivd. On the news of the aflallination, 
I'iiil'p II. laid : ^ he blow ought to have been in- 
f.icied a dozen yeuis ago ; riligion voould have 
been a gainer by it. 'I he maffrere of St. Bar- 
thuit'mew, that carnage unparalleled in the an¬ 
nals af the world, occafioned rejoicings at Ma¬ 
drid, 
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arid, while it fAlcd evav ol\icr cotnl ut \var 

\vith grief and conhernatuju. 

Philip 11. wihud to enftavc Flanders only to 
ftrip that province of its riches ; but thcfe hfg- 
gayi (tills was the appellation he vouchfafed the 
revoked Flemings) laid, by their courag tillO 
foundations of a republic fince become flouriib- 
ing. They fhowed that nothing is impofublc 
to a people firmly refolvcd eltlier to be lice, or 
to perith in the ftruggle. The inquilition, 
v.liich crufiicd the innovators under its imnu- 
diate jurifdidlon, promoted Futhcranifni at a 
diflance ; and the hatred borne to the bh!!up>, 
or rather to tiie iron rod of Philip il. hafteind 
that revolution which aftor.ilhed Europe. 

What were the Hollanders abc.ut the middle 
of the lixteenth century r Their Imiden eleva¬ 
tion is, perhaps, the moll ailrinilhing evt iit in 
modern hikory. Sailors and lilhcrn.e::, oecu- 
pyn^g a Imall marlliy country, thcv' c aitc ivhd 
With the lea, v.'l'.icli ieer.'.ui to threaten their 
dclh uclion, and defended thtmklvcs agaiud the 
bell fohlic-rs in Europe, whom Spain paid v, itii 
the gold of Mexico and of Peru. 

They mull have appeared ralh in conceiving 
the hone of refilling their formidable maker, 
who marched againk them his loldicrv and hia 
executioners. But an lavincihle pcrlcverance 

iupphad 
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fiipplled the want of real ftrength : they vigof- 
oufly rellfted Spain; and, obliged to reckon only 
upon their own efforts, through the dint of cul¬ 
tivating the ocean, by an indefatigable com¬ 
merce they feized the treafures and poffeffions 
of Spain, which was exhaufted, notwithflanding 
the mines of America. 

Could it have been imafrined, at the origin of 
the contefl, not only that Spain, become too 
feeble a match for them, fhould be ccnflrained 
to acknowledge the indepcndancc of this hand¬ 
ful of men, the objefts of its fconi, but that 
Holland fhould alfo become its fupport, and that 
this ftate, emerged from the marfhes of the 
ocean, fhould, in 1710, difpofe, at will, of the 
throne of the Spaniards, its ancient tyrants : * 

Was ever a people feen to grow fo rapidly, to 
rear, in the fprxe of a century and a half, flou- 
nfhing cities, to fend fliips from pole to pole. 


From Philip TT. to Philip V. how aftonifhing was the fortune 
in this commonwealth, incapable for two hundred and fifn-j’cars 
in lore to maintain it', inhabitants. It formed alliances with rich 
ana flourifliing nations more warlike than itfcif. It was mctfliiiy 
to turmount a thoufanJ < ombined obftacles, and to obfervi; a pru¬ 
dent conduct, to be able thus to figuie amidfl warlike powers. 
Lilt that fpiiit of commene which founded its exillence, atforbing 
>11 other idea.;, has at laft turned againfl itfelf. 


and 
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and to eftablifli a footing in all parts of the 
world, efpecially in Oriental Alia ? ■>- 

What advantage did this dcfpot, the moft 
powerful prince in Europe, reap from fo many 
cruelties, intrigues, and'wars? He ruined his 
own Hates ; and, after having drained the mines 
of America, left a debt amounting to a hundred 
and forty millions rf ducats. A blind obftinacy 
involved him in a fcrics of political blunders. 
Holland was a patrimony he held of his father; 
he might have there reigned peaceably. He 
provobed that people ; he drove the Flemings 
to revolt. What an humiliation to this haughty 
monarch ! After having formed the extravagant 
project of fubjugating France and England, after 
having believed that his political machinations 
would defeat the fcience of the chiefs of the 
league, after having aided the rcvolters in neigh- 


* If, infteacl of the folid advar.tageb of commerce, the Hollan¬ 
ders had been ambitious for the glory of conqiiclb, they might 
eafily, with their naval armaments, have difmajed the defpots of 
India, of China, and of Japan. Have they not ports for equip- 
n*nt and reception extremely favorable to a viclorious expedition; 
fucli as the Cape, the ifles of Java, Malaca, Ceylon, the hlulaccat, 
&c. ? With thefe flations, refrclhing at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and at Batavia, they might maititain a war on the coafts of Afia, 
from Surate to Canton, and from China to Jedos, the capital of 
Japan, cities which a few bomb-galh.es could reduce to allies. 
They have not done this; they have afted more wiCly; they have 
acquired riches by trading with thefe opulent countries. 

VcL. I. TI bouring 
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bouring kingdoms, and fomented every divifon, 
he had the grief to fee the ftatcs of Brabant, of 
Flanders, of Zealand, of Flolland, and of Frieze- 
land, invite a foreign yoke ; he faw thefe beg¬ 
gars who had the ironical appellation of a wooden 
porringer, fet him at defiance; he loft a country 
richer at prefent than all the Spanilh domi¬ 
nions.*' Thus the violation of the laws con¬ 
duced not to his intereft j and all tbofe perfe- 
cutions, to force the confcience of his fubjefts, 
only revolted the moral inftind which repels 
outrages and injuft or vexatious edicts. 

llluftrious example ! The States-General, af- 
fembled at the Hague, declared folemnly, that 


* The inhabitants ol the Netherlands labored a long time to 
leagues ith England ; but Elizabeth, always cautious, did not con- 
fent to that alliance till flie faw the United IVovinces had proceed¬ 
ed too far ever to accept again the Rpanifli yoke. The Spaniards 
who remained in the Netherlands prepared all the miferies that 
afflifted that country for the fpace of twenty years. The fame 
principle of pcrfccution which had drained Spc.in of men and 
nionev, and wliich kindled penal fires in all the towns of the Ne¬ 
therlands, dielated foon after the mad edi<fl which commanded, 
under pain of death, all the Moors to leave the kingdom in thirty 
days: the inquifitors advifed this meafiire. This ftep expelled a 
million of inhabitants, the tnoft ufeful through their induilry and 
labor. The atrocious deeds of fanaticifm would appear incredible, 
did not hiftory bear witnefs to them. Another aft of barbarity 
nearer our age, an age too celebrated by poets, ought to fliow us 
that the delirium of fanaticifm is not, perhaps, wdiolly extinguilhed, 
or rather, that it is reproduced in a thoufand different forms. 

Philip 
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Philip II. having violated the privileges of the 
people,, had forfeited the fovereigntj. Their 
refolve implied thefe maxims: that the people 
are not created for the prince, but the prince 
appointed bj God for the people ; that there 
cannot be a prince without the people, and yet 
the people may fubf ft without a prince ; that a 
tyrant breaks the bonds of obedience. 

His ambition, therefore, gained nothing by 
difturbing Europe : fterility and wretchednefs 
marked a country where he vainly fquandered 
enormous riches, to compel the ledlaries to re¬ 
ceive the yoke of the Romifh church. 

But while we deteft his defpotifm and his 
ferocity, let us do juftice to the talents which 
he poflefled: he had the dextrous policy to 
maintain the internal tranquillity of Spain ; he 
had the penetration tochoofe proper minifters-— 
he even formed them himfelf. Was it necef- 
fary that the republic of Genoa fhould preferve 
his duchy of Milan ? He bound thefe republi¬ 
cans to his intereft by golden chains, and con¬ 
trived to bring about marriages between the 
nobility of Caftille, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, 
Valencia, and Italy. 

It muft alfo be admitted that he poflefled a 
profound knowledge of mankind. He had the 
talent of ftudying carefully the character of his 

U 2 minifters 
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minlflers before he fet them at work; his atten¬ 
tion was indefatigable on this point, the one 
moft interefting to a monarch who could not 
view fo many objeds but with the eye of ano¬ 
ther, To be able to divine the capacity of the 
men one employs, merits applarifc: this per¬ 
ception is the firft of talents, efpecially in a 
prince ; by it, he knows how to reign, and 
reigns eiteclually ; and feldom is he deceived, 
when thus on his guard. But as Philip’s ty¬ 
rannical difpofition was known, his miniifers 
aded up to his principles, and wilhed to refem- 
ble him. That inflexible firmnefs rarely baits 
political affairs ; and he too eafily complied with 
the counfels of the duke of Alva, who, under a 
calm afped, concealed a cruel foul. He paid 
his facility by the lofs of the feven United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The infatlable avidity of the duke of Alva 
cannot be delineated in too flrong colours. Pie 
trampled under foot every law, human and di¬ 
vine, and left every where the bloody traces of 
his fatal power. 

Attention and vigilance charaderifed the mo¬ 
narch in certain parts of his government; he 
commanded his council to difeufs in his pre¬ 
fence the advantages and perils of any enter- 
prize. In doubtful affairs, he took their advice 

in 
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in writing ; he thought deeply, and viewed both 
Tides of a Tchemc, But when the fubjc£l con¬ 
cerned heretics, he obfcrved no laws of'decency 
of difcretion ; he nourifhed againll them a de- 
vourinc); hatred which fermented in his foul. 
He was, with refpcfl to them, the moft cruel 
of perfccutcrs. 

Yet he entertained no fuch high veneration 
for the ecclcnaflics,* as to forbear punilhing 
them when they had offended him. He hanged 
coolly [core of prcacho's of different orders, for 
having declared from the pulpit in Portugal that 
he had ufurped the crown ; and he even re¬ 
plied to Gregory XIII. who had attempted to 
interpofe in this difpute, that his rights refted 
on his fvvord. Thus he obferved little cere¬ 
mony with the prisfts of his own church vdien 
his pride or his intereft was concerned ; and 
this conduT muft throw a light on the policy 
which preferved the appearance and mummery of 
external devotion, the better to feize, with a 
confummatc addiels, the temporal authority. 


* The arrhbifliop of Toledo left at his death a million of crowns 
to be applied to pions purpofes. Pliilip IT. appropriated to himfeli 
this fum, dirtfting two or three unbeneficed doAors to decide that, 
as fatJicr of the poor, he was the Iieir of that prelate. So many con- 
tradiftrry aftions occur in his life, that the hiftorian, feels himfelt 
einbanafi'cd. 

U 3 
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After having viewed him on the throne, his 
private lifeprefents to us the fame character of hy- 
pocrify, rigor, and cruelty. Don Carlos coft his 
mother her life : on the fourth day after her de¬ 
livery, Ihe could not reftrain an unfeeling curi- 
ofity to view the fpeitacle exhibited by the in- 
quifiton. What a prefage ! This horrid fon of 
Charles V. was born ferocious and inacceffible 
to all pity; for, notwithflanding his rank, he 
feafted his eyes with beholding the expiring 
agonies of the unhappy martyrs of the inquifi- 
tion. He blulhed not to avow, that if an exe¬ 
cutioner Ihould be needed, he would not fcruplc 
to perform the office himfelf. He feemed (I 
tremble at the recital) yes, he feemed to feed 
on the thick vapour which rofe from the fmok- 
ing bodiesj and at thefe horrid and difgufting 
fpedacles he had fpies charged to read in the 
eyes of the fpeflators, the compaffion with 
which they might be touched. Thefe fatellites 
watched the hghs, the involuntary heavings of 
nature; and from this information, thofe who 
had felt too lively a pity were delivered over 
to the inquifitors. 

He appeared only once in arms: it was on 
the day when a breach was made, and the town 
of St. Qmntin carried by affault. But his fear 

was 
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was fo great during the battle, that he vowed*, 
if he (hould efcape, to build and confecrate a 
magnificent monaflerj to St. Lawrence. He 
added a church and a palace, and diredled that 
thefe edifices fhould have the form of 2i gridiron^ 
becaufe St. Lawrence, according to the legend, 
had been roafbed upon a gridiron. Such is the 
origin of the efeurial, which cofl fuch an im- 
menfe furn. But he loft the fruits of this bat¬ 
tle, which promifed fuch mighty advantages, 
that Charles W. in his religious retirement, in¬ 
formed of the viftory, afked if his fon was in 
Parisf. Count Egmont, whom he afterwards 

had 


* He made, by refervation, anotlier vow, never to appear again 
in battle. 

t He took in a convent of monkq theChriflian advice, very 
«fef\il to France, ti-at he ou^ht not to tlrkv hit enemies to <Ljpah. This 
counfel, adopted in a cloiller, was purfued. The French rcfiimed 
a new courage, and feizedon Calais, which, for 200 yen^^, had be¬ 
longed to England. He was equally merciful to the Itaiian>. The 
duke of Alva, commander of his forces, wiflied to humble an am¬ 
bitious pontiff, and Rome was in his power. Philip H. wrote to 
his general tha.t, he ivouhl tathci Irfe hit crown than n'ifpleqfe the pope. 
And, while the duke of Alva advanced to take pofTeffion of that 
capital of the world, he ordered the apologies of the king of Spain 
to be made to the pope, even by the mouth of the conqueror. He 
reflored to the Holy See all the difmautled places; he accepted 
fliameful ternrs of peace. This condudl could only be the Iruit of 
his education. His governor pulled off his hat when he faw, thirty 
p«;es off, a man Wearing an ecclefiaftical habit. His fanatic dif- 

U .j, pofit’^xi 
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had beheaded, gained him the battle of Grave-? 
lines, of which he profited as little. 

Raifed to the throne by the abdication of 
Charles V. the firfl a£l of his power was to 
break a truce which his father had made with 
tlie Fi'ench. As ungrateful a fon as he was 
afterwards a bad father, a barbarous hufband, a 
pitilels maftcr, a dangerous friend, an unfaithful 
ally; diflembling, miftriiftful, vindiftivc, his 
hatred to the Proteftants bordered-cn frenzy. 

With pride he blended vanity ; he required 

pofitioa difplnyrd itfelf from ))is infcncy. Charles V. arninged 
iris efjroiif.rls With Mary, queen of F.ngland. It would be difficult 
to fiiow the advantage of that iiian i;''"': Philip, hy the condition'.., 
was not allowed in Ennljnd to retain a Spaniard in his fervicc, but 
the peace of Chateau Cainhrefis reflcdfed glory cn his arms and 04 
his poliev ; it 0( rafionecl in the feqael, the unforiinutc ir.arrige of 
J'biiip with ir..hella of rranre. lie fought to trpoiiu; Elizabeth, 
who was already feated on the throne ; but If lie poiitiTcd any pe¬ 
netration, it was needed when he eNpiffcd to ihaie tin; bed and the 
fccpti c of a woman pcrfft .Ted of fo great a genius. '1 he artful Six¬ 
tus V. urged Phillip to haflcn his atteirp>-? agamff E.iy land ; hut if 
we fcriroh into the crafty genius of that pojw, wc ihail ire temjited 
to believe that he was in undeiftanding with Elizabeth, and that 
all the offers he made to Philip IT. were only fo many fnares. He 
tried to iifurp the kingch m of Portugal, and join it to his do¬ 
minions. The eardinai lienrv had appeared merely to hold it, to 
give Philip n. time to picp.tre for difpnting it with the natural 
luir Don Antony. lie had advifed Sebaftian, king of Portugal, to 
venture himfelf at a giejt hazaid in Africa ; he pciifhed there, and 
theologians armed with aiguraents completed the viC.ory. 

tliat 
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that 110 perfon fhonld fpeak to him, otherwife 
than kneeling; he made even the accomplices 
of his cruelties to tremble, and the mofb faith¬ 
ful minifter of his royal vengeance, chancing 
one day to enter his clofet without being in¬ 
troduced, was faluted with thefe tremendous 
words ; an effrontery like yours deferves the axe. 

When he ordered the counts Egmont and 
Korn to fuffcr on a fcafFold, he faid, that he 
cut off their heads, becaufe the heads of falmon 
are more valuable than feveral thoufand frogs. 

The convents were the principal objcfls of 
his bounty ; and if he was liberal to monks, he 
was as extravagant to concubines: he Iqander- 
cd gold and diamonds profufely in the purfuit 
of his pleafures. 

l ie never trod upon the tombs, becaufe over 
the epitaph there is fometimes a crofs. Qmet- 
inghis confcience by thefe pious mummeries, he 
put to death fifty thoufand Proteftants ; and his 
wars, according to his own confeffion, coft him 
564 millions of ducats. 

Although attached to the dogmas of the ca- 

O O 

tholic religion, he had numerous miftreffes*. 

fie 

* PIcafure, vvliich fometimes foftens the heart of man, iifually 
hardens that of fovereign defpots. Tyranny is not extinguillied in 
ihe habit of indulgence; it grows more infenfiblc in the midft of 

debauchery : 
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He lived in adultery with Anne of Mendoza, 
whofe hulband he had appointed to adminiftef 
to his pleafures. He had a rival in the unfor¬ 
tunate Efcovedo. The jealous and exafperated 
monarch commanded the informer to aflaffinate 
with his own hand the accufed. 

He alfo caufed Don Juan dc la Nufe to be 
decapitated by the viceroy of Arragon; and 
this, as it appears, not merely for the fake of 
religion. Jofeph Andrada was charged with the 
mofl: fecret and moll: enormous enterprizes. 

He employed every expedient to conceal, 
and withhold from the public eye his natural 
daughters, by Ihutting them up in cloifters ; and 
in his profound hypocrify, he had always the art 
of palliating his vices. The f res perpetually 
burning for the heretics, muft of themfelves 
have wafted away; but he rekindled the zealous 
fury of the inquifition, when it was weary with 
fhedding blood. 

This cruel king governed »' nation in the 
height of its glory, flufhed with its fucceftes, 
and riling in ftatelinefs above the furrounding 
kingdoms. But Philip II. forgot his own 

debauchery: this is the fire which hardens clay. Nei'o plunged in¬ 
to crimes with the poifon of enjoyment! every thing foui's, in a 
heart naturally vicious- The Roman emperors joined the moft 
unbridled licentioufnefs to the moft atrocious cruelties. 

ftrengtjh 
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ftrength, and perplexed his negoclations with 
fubleties which made him lofe, in intrigues and 
contradidory meafures, a real and very exten- 
five power. This verfatile policy fuits fmall 
republics and limitted dates; but thofe which 
have v/eight and greatnefs ought to rejed fuch 
low cunning, and purfue the attainment of their 
objeds with lofty ideas and military difcipliiie. 

Diffimulation, it muft be confefTed, is fome- 
times neceffary in a king : the paffions of thofe 
around him are often fo ardent, that he cannot 
refrain from temporizing with them. But 
Philip II. was an impofter rather than a dif- 
fembler. He was not born for the place which 
he occupied at that great epoch ; it required a 
profound genius, and his was only fubtle. He 
introduced into the fcience of governing, the 
employment of fpies, whom the mod fecret in¬ 
trigues could not cfcape. A great king ought 
not to have this redlefs curiofity; nor fliould he 
leffen himfclf by fo prying a vigilance. The 
fecret adions of men concern him not; he 
ought to intered himfelf alone in thofe which 
tend to didurb the tranquility of the date. 

A great event in his domedic life dill excites 
at this day, the curiolity of the world. Mezeria, 
a fevere but faithful hidorian, makes this pof- 
fitive adej tion : He is certain that Philip II. 

poifoned 
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poifoncd his confort, and took her off, when Jhe 
was big with child. But many other hiftorians 
deny the crime of poifoning, and affirm that 
Elizabeth died of melancholy, at the cataftophe 
of Don Carlos. Philip II. however, was un¬ 
doubtedly guilty of parricide. The tragical 
flory of Don Carlos is well founded ; for the 
king delivered over his fon to the hatred of the 
inquifitors, an hatred avowed and rendered too 
public by indecent inveftives. But the inquifi- 
tion and Philip II. were the fame. 

This monarch, who had ffied torrents of 
blood during a reign of forty-four years*, died 
calmly at the age of feventy-four. Two days 
before his death he faw, in a vifion, the heavens 
open : afflidfed by a horrible and tedious diftem- 
per, he was patient and firm ; he received four¬ 
teen times the fupreme uinStion : his confcience 
did not reproach him. 

Who will pronounce, who will venture to 
pronounce on the^religion of this prince ? Was 
it poffible that he could be fincere in his profef- 
fions ? In this point of view I confider his pious 


*■ Hiftory relates that he cut off, by the fword or poifon, up- 
M'ards of fifty thoufand men. He faid to the phyficians who were 
afraid to bleed him : Draw without fear a few drops of blood from 
the veins of a king, who has ordered floods of it to run from the 
heretics. 
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frenzy as an incurable one, and tnat his mon- 
ftrous principles and fuperftitious belief were, 
on that account, fo much the more deteftable. 
But it is more probable, that he thought by the 
practice of devotion to efface the crimes of his 
public and private life ; an inconceivable error, 
but too common in that unhappy age, when 
morality and found policy had no rule or mea- 
fure. 

It was by his dire£l;lon, that the beautiful 
Polyglot Bible, which bears bis name, w^as print¬ 
ed at Antwerp. He ordained that the fourteenth 
year fhould be the term of the majority of the 
kings of Spain. 

Philip II. was a little man*. I have already 
remarked that the paffions, concentrated, per- 


* He was little in mind as well as body in a multitude of things: 
at one time he lowered his pride fo much, as to eat at the refecloiy 
with the monks; at another he ordered a woman out of his prefence 
who had laughed in blowing her nofe. He entered no monaftery 
without killing all the rtlici); he had his Uread baked with water 
from the fountain faid to tv ork miracles; he boafted his never hav¬ 
ing danced, and never having worn breeches in the Greek fafliion; 
he interrupted, out of modefty, the harangues addrefled to him ; 
he was very grave in all his actions; hut he gave way to extrava¬ 
gant tranfports, when he received intelligence of the mamcre of St. 
Bartholomew. He had little efteem for poets; and when aflted the 
rcafon, he made this fenlible reply : that they innv not hviu to keep 
‘Within tbs bounds of madefy. Fortune aflifted him more than his 
talents. 
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Zonal, and violent, take up their abode in pre¬ 
ference in perfons of fmall ftature : in general* 
diminutive creatures are more than others iraci- 
ble and vicious. 

In the mean time the new opinions drew the 
attention of all men ; the reformation fpread in 
fpite of the fires of the inquifition. France re¬ 
mained in fufpence; a national council was de¬ 
manded on all fides ; and Catherine of Mcdicis 
herfelf propofed to the pope, to remove the 
images from the churches, to permit the com¬ 
munion cup to the laity, to abolifh Corpus 
Chrijii day, and to celebrate mafs in the vulgar 
tongue. 

The French complained loudly of the council 
ofTrente; the wags, to paint the influence of 
the court of Rome, faid, that it hadfent the Holy 
Ghoji in the portmanteau of the nuncio. 

The ambaffadors of France endeavoured to 
crufh the afcendency of the legates and Italians; 
but thefe, with their ufual addrefs, managed 
every thing is favour of the pope. 

Lamez, general of the Jefuits, maintained 
that from the pope alone emanated all fpiritual 
authority; that he comprehended the 'whole 
hierarchy. Father Paul, in his hiftory of the 
council, unravels the web of intrigues that were 
praftifed, and fets in a clear light the vain fub- 
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tlelles vv^ich were too much blended in afFairs 
of fo much moment. 

This famous council, which ought tp have 
done away the many exceflive abufes that pi'o- 
voked the cenfure of the innovators, was for¬ 
ward only to augment the ecclefiaftical immu¬ 
nities which ages of ignorance had bellowed. 

The ancient fpirit of domination appeared in 
all its loftinefs, and roufed the oppolition of a 
part of the French nation, which has fince re- 
jefted conftantly fo fevere a difcipline. 

The council of Trent taxed with herefy 
every difcourfe which tended to weaken the ju- 
rifdidtion of the ecclefiaftics; hardly were the 
rights of fovereignty fliielded from their attacks. 

This famous council did not clofe till the year 
1563. It met with a various reception in dif¬ 
ferent ftates. The king of Spain fhewed in 
public the greateft fubmiffion; but what may 
at prefent be regarded as a precious ftroke of his 
charadter, he gave fecret orders for maintaining 
the royal authority. The chancellor de I’Hopi- 
tal and the parliament oppofed ftrenuoufly the 
publication of the adts of the council. 

It ferved merely to difgufl and inflame the 
Proteflants, all hope of reftoring whom to the 
bofom of the church vaniflied. The imiex of 
the books prohibited widened the breach; the 
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authors and their works, dilhonourcd in this /«- 
dex, obtained numerous partizans, becaufe a 
facerdotal dilpofition fo violent mufl: have pro¬ 
voked all enlightened minds ; and fome of thefe 
are found in every age. 

Pius V. had burnt as heretics fcveral perfons 
diflinguilhed by their knowledge; among others 
the learned Paiearius, whofe crime was the 
having called the Ploly Inqaifition, a poignard 
levelled at the head men of letters The fate 
of the philofophers was, at this period, lament¬ 
able.- Ramus had been aflliflinated by his 
Icholars ; others were obliged to fly f from the 

purfuit 

T’nc flirt ci'ibrs of I’aicnrius fully ovenged his fate; for men of 
Icttf-rs never pa.rclon tliofe who attack their liberty, l-'rom age to 
age, they raife a cry of repi'oach and deteflation, which fpreads 
and gains force, till the oppreffor is delivered over with evcrlafting 
infamy to future generations. 

[• Among thefe, we diftinguifh Fauftus Sorimts. Equally re¬ 
mote from the Catholics and I’rotcftants, who undei flood not one 
another, he vvilhed to reconcile the oppofitc parties. He attached 
himfelf to the divine morality of the gofpel, which recommend, 
peace and charity. He honoured jefus Chrift as a fage, endued with 
a fuper natural virtue, whom God had made the immediate organ 
ot precepts, the beil calculated to lead men in the way of their duty, 
and in the praftice of the virtues. This doArine, which oppofed 
not human reafon, and which terminated theological difputes, of¬ 
fended both the Catholics and the Proteftants, jealous of dogmatiz- 
i»ig, and who fubftituted the pride of argumentation for evangeli- 
c.! ■ barity. Fauftus Socimis, who, with his philofophical ideas, 
cc.ii'.i not have efcaped the fury of the iuquilition, fearing no Icfs 

thei 
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purfuit of the obftiuate perfecutors of confci- 
ences, who fancied they w'ere avenging the 
caufe of God. 

When we rcflcil that thefc events, fo extra¬ 
ordinary, are in a manner recent, wc cannot 
fail to be afloniflied at what has palTed. What 
obligations are now due to that philofophical 
fpirit which has demonftrated the emptinefs and 
difgrace of thofc violent and fenfelefs difputes 
originating from modes of worlhip ? 

May the ftudy of hiflory enable ns, there¬ 
fore, to appreciate the advantages of the prefent 
times ; may it cure us efpecially of that dan¬ 
gerous error which would perfuade us that we 
live in a degraded or degenerated age ! Nothing 
is more fali'e. Who would regret his not hav¬ 
ing lived in the fixteenth century, amidft fo 
many bloody tempefts, under thofe fccblc, fero¬ 
cious, or fuperftitious monarchs ? The eccle- 
fiaftical yoke then prelTcd on every lidc, and dil- 
torted men’s charafters into by pocriiy. 

the apoftles of Geneva, went to found his h-.ii in I’ni.iiid and Tran - 
Ivlvania : btir." afterwards prolcribcd, it look lout in nuliaiid and 
England. This pcarctul rcinrine!, wl.oio i.an.i. v. i!l nrvi.r pcin'ii, 
died in 1604. 
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DL\LOGUE BETWEEN MONTESQUIEU AND THE 
ABBE GUASCO.* 

'MonU'Jqu'ieu. 

GOOD day, my dear Abbe. 

77 ar /Me. 

What a fnrprife it. tills ! and how fortunate 
the mcctin,. I w ho ^^■oulu Iiavc expected to find 
you here ? 

Montcfqu'ieu, 

The fight of }ou fills me with equal wonder! 
How happens it that you have quitted your own 
fine country, Italy ? 

ihe Abbe. 

Ah ! I fliall return thither. 

Montcfquicu. 

Such is alfo my intention. Whither arc you 
now going r 

'rbc Abbe. 

To Paris. 

Monte f'quu-u. 

Accompany me rather to my chateau. It is 
the fineft rural fpot I know of! Nature is there 
clad in her robe-de-chambre, and in a charming 
neglige. 

* Tli?y are fiipfiofed to meet at IMai n-ille.. 

The 
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The Abb'e. 

What! is the prchdeiit then become a ruftic ? 

Montefquieu. 

Truly fo. And, take my word for it, to this 
you yourfelf will come at laft. I am going to 
plant cabbages at la Brede. My chateau, en¬ 
tirely in the Gothic tafte, is at prefent worthy 
to receive him who has travelled every where. 
Be of the party, I entreat you. We will con¬ 
tinue there till Martinmas ; and there we will 
walk together, will ftudy together, will plant 
woods, and make meadows. 

Tbe Abbe. 

The capital fummons me agair.fl my will. I 
ha’C been folacing myfcif with the idea of fur- 
prfing you at Paris. 

Monfefquicu. 

It is a place which 1 liiall not \ir.t for this 
'ear at leaft. I am too poor to live in that city, 
where we arc told eve ly pLaiorc i-. to be fouad, 
becaufe its diflipations us !'..! /■ tful of life. 

Since 1 have ccafed to co iuiriaidi a iv; the flip¬ 
pers of the capita], my ;r.ii;J ai.-d my fbomneh 
have both been btucfitcd. Trull rnc, my fiiciui, 
temperance is the moil exaltedi and ilJiic ucof 
pleafures—you mull - n f 
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T/v JlhhL 

I hare travelled almoft every where ; and 
wherever 1 have hecu I liavc heard your great 
work fpoken of: the di/linguithed man of let¬ 
ters lives wlicrc he has no phyfcal exigence. 
Foreigners, by the by, underfland your produc¬ 
tion better than do your countrymen. In 
France a b.afty judgment is formed of it; but it 
requires fome fludy. 

Monfi'f/juicu. 

I have mytelf made that obfervation, and I 
may fay, without vanity, that fuch is ni) per- 
fuafion. 

The Ahhc. 

It is a woik which begins to effedl a revdu- 
tion in the minds of all. Transitions are erry 
where made of it. 

Montefqircn. 

So much the better ! Tlie fubjcfl is fine a:l 
great—unqucilionabiy too great for me, not 
xvithflanding I have devoted to it my whole life 
Another who ihould have bellowed on it the 
fame labour, would, perhaps, have fuccecdcd 
better: for my part it has almofl killed me, and 
has given nrc grey hairs before my time. 

‘7/'c Ahht. 

Thus is your head crowned with immortal 
laurels I 


Man- 
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Montejqiiku. 

Softly, fofily, iTiy friend. I have only laid the 
2 ;round-work for lomethin?; better, 

rbe AbiL 

You will be the canfc of a new Icgiflatlon, 
which will become univerfal. Ages to come, 
abandoning error, will advance to perfection 
with the help of a more pure light. What is 
juft and good will convince by its very fimpli- 
city, and, in fpite of every obftacle, will reach 
the heart of thofe in whofe hands the executive 
truft fhall be placed. 

Montferjuku. 

This is the reflection that confoles me. To 
tlem juftice is a qvudity as proper as their exift- 
cice. But, alas ! when will they be perfuaded 
(f their real intereft ? 

Le Abbe. 

Having been fo fucecftful, v hy do you not 
fitisfy the general expectation, hy giving to the 
public a detail of your travels ? 

Moniefquii’U. 

Whenever I can find Icifure, depend on it I 
fliall make the ncceflTary arrangements for that 
purpofe. 

The Abbe. 

You have been able to fee to the bottom of 
that of which others have been enabled to ob- 

X I tain 
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tain a glimpfc only. What think of Eng¬ 
land ? 

Montefquieu. 

I, who am fo little fubjc<fl: to violent emo¬ 
tions, have been there ravithed, tranfported. 

'The Ahbi. 

You have difplayed the beauty of the Eng- 
liflh government better even than the Englifli 
authors thcmfelves. But having fince vifited 
England, you mufl- 

Montefquieu. 

Ah ! why has my book already made its ap¬ 
pearance ? I have faid nothing that 1 eight 
to have faid. (Strcraioufly) The people of Eng¬ 
land rcfemble the fea with which they are lir- 
rounded, always either agitated or majefticdly 
tranquil : a Ihort tlorm purifies the air, aid 
brings a calm tvhich is never that of infeniiL- 
lity. Yes, the Engliflt may glory in tlie cor, 
Hitution the moft conformable to the dignity d 
human nature. The three integral parts of the 
government arc united and combined in the 
moft advantageous way, fince even the defe£ls 
ferve to maintain the general equilibrium. Fac¬ 
tions in the mean time prevent political corrup¬ 
tion. The idea of reprefentatives is a modern 
one : it is fublime, and the refult of a fage and 
long experience! I am delighted wdth the ftamp 

of 
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of perfpicuoufnefs and grandcnr it bears 1 Ah ! 
trufi: me, liberty is fater in the hands of repre- 
feutatives than in thofe of the people them- 
felves. 

27 - Abbi. 

You tranfport me when you tluis exprefs 
yourfclf: every friend of liberty fliould direi5l 
his attention to that Ifland, 

Montc/quicu. 

Undoubtedly: and the exifting example of 
the admirable Englifh conftitution will be at 
once the model of other flates, and the terror of 
tyrants. The fhadow of that auguft republic is 
calculated to intimidate dcfpotifm.* 

‘The Abbe. 

I agree with you, and offer up my hearty 
prayers for its profperity. Bcfides that the 
pov.er of the monarch may be mofl precifclv 
balanced by an intermediate and indellruftible 
body, the depofitary and gu.ud'.au of tiro Ians, 

* I.et me quote Xloiikfquicu'i vvortK “In r'iii>lan(l the laws 
not being framed nioie fur one individual than another, every one 
has a right to coiifider himfelf as a Mo.narcii. No citizen enter¬ 
taining a dread of any other citizen, that nation ought to be proud; 
for the pride of Kings is founded entiitly oli their independance.” 
The expi eflion here is vifibly exaggerated ; and it is ridiculous to 
reprefent the Englifli as a nath.it nfhbr^s. But improjierly as Mon- 
tefquieu has expretled himfell, we can Bill'comprehend what he 
was deCrous to infer from his argument. 

X iu 
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in England the right of each individual id rigor- 
ouily cftabliflicd, an advantage certainly of no 
fmali import. 

Monicfquicu. 

In England the men are more men, and the 
women lefs women than elfewhere. Tlie va¬ 
rious laws which have been iuccedively cfla- 
blithed, and w hlch form the rampra't of public 
liberty, feem to have hallened the progrefs of 
the arts and fcicnces : their intimate connedlion 
with the felicity of the people is there moll 
clearly perceived ajid felt. 

The Ah he. 

There is, however, one great inconvenience; 
the weight of the taxes is confdcial/c, and or 
this the Englilli thcixifelvcs complain. 

A'luntefquii'ti. 

N(.it thofe who are tlic btH infonned, I pro- 
tcll to you. in proportion as liberty dirainiihes, 
ib ouglit the taxes to diminiih, and to augment 
in proportion as liberty inercales. Idle paucity 
of tributes is but a poor compenfition for liber¬ 
ty ; and, if the irnpoll is heavy, the republican 
fpirit cafes its weight. The world of govern¬ 
ments is that in which the taxes arc cxccllive, 
and the liberty nearly a nonentity. Do you 
know the government I allude to ? 
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Tbe yiuhet 

It excites the pity of its enemies. 

Mo?:fL fqeacu. 

With what pleafurc do 1 contemplate Eng¬ 
land, the 5'vvifs leagues, the United Provinces, 
the Hans Towns, and even Venice! It is a 
conhderation which gladdens my foul, harralE'd 
by o'hferving elfevvhere the iniults by which 
nations are humbled and degraded. 

Ibc Abbi. 

The more nations fhali meditate on your 
princi['{es, the farther will they remove from 
the nbvfs of vices and mifcrics iitto whicli they 
are plunged. The fpirlt of chc government 
forms the genius of a nation, a fict that is no 
longer equivocal. 

Montcfqu!cu. 

Yes, my friend, and 1 am conflantly pene¬ 
trated by horror, wlicn I refiedf on the means 
b)'^ which dcfpotifm is fupported ;•—that defpo- 
tifm whicli has gradually advanced, and now 
extends its iron feeptre over two thirds of the 
globe. 1 am aware that infinite combinations 
are required to form a government fimilar to 
that of England ; but in fliort, the pcrfcdlion of 
human intelligences, dfecllng the overthrow of 
an arbitrary power which is at the fame time 

fatal 
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fi'tni to itf-lf, ■'"'ill tricc out the theory of cflln- 
l;al aijcl eerJe:..!) la'>vs. 

i Lc Abbe. 

You have been the firfl: to publifli this lu¬ 
minous trut!), tiiat llavcry can in no fenle be 
f ithcr Icgitimare or ufeful : and by hiftory this 
ric.it irutli is ni< ic clpecially inculcated. 
lAont-jqu'ia'. 

h e.-', li (^ !ivjrc that we find reprefented on a 
]a'i:;e Icalc tlac c'.penracnts made on human 
nature, wliicli 1 Icic to conhder in thefe great 
llKiaJ combinations. I there fee difiiinftly what 
1 have not yet noticed in my works, nameJy, 
that at every tune, and in every jdace, human 
nature, impelled to aflion under the guidance 
of fevcral individuals, lias performed prodigies ; 
but that when reduced to a paflive fiate, under 
the government of one roan, it has fallen into 
degradation and contempt. 

T/be Abbe. 

You have followed the impulfion of a genius 
that has commanded you to feek the highefl: 
poluble felicity of the whole fpecies, and of each 
individual. Thanks to your penetrating eye, 
this great enterprize has no longer been deemed 
to favour of ralhncfs : your book is a creation ; 
but 1 will venture to tell you tliat it is not free 
from errors. 

Mon-. 
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Who can be mov' lf-;’Pb!c tLa'i it is lb than 
myfelf ? I wou’d give ali the v.orlJ, if I had it, 
that it had never been, pr-nted, 
tZ'/b’ JibU. 

There are feveral objeP'^ on whicii \vc do net 
entirely agree. You will excufe rne if I endea¬ 
vour to inveftigate tliefe in your prefence. 
Montcfqiib 

How ! are they objecfls which have a dircdl 
Influence on the lot of man ? Error, on this 
fcorc, is always a great evil. Speak, fpeak, the 
cenfure of a fagacious and learned friend flatters 
tne more than his approbation. 

Tbhe Jlbbi. 

Have you not bellowed your admiration too 
lavifhly on a nation rendered more celebrated 
by the miferies it has heaped on other nations, 
than by the happinefs it has procured for itfclf ? 
It does not belong to you, either to be the dupe, 
or to be dazzled by the ideas of aggrandizement 
and falfe glory, which rendered the Romans 
defpots and tyrants at home, oppreflTors abroad, 
and unjufl; towards alL True philofophy con¬ 
demns a£ls of high injuflice in nations, as it does 
thofe of individuals, 

Montefquieu. 

Jt was my foie aim to fpeak of the grandeur 

and 
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and virtues of the Roman nation. I have G:e- 
neralized the fads of ancient hiilory, merely to 
obicrvc every jioiitical phenomenon. Its vices 
have pafi'cd away, tvhilc its glory, which may 
ferve to elevate cur Iculs, Rill iubiifts. 

I'bi' Aibc. 

But why befiow fo much praife on tliofe who 
laid waRe the univerfe ? 

ii lOiitcfquicu. 

Be under no apprelienfion that they will be 
imitated by the moderns. I never reflect with¬ 
out forrow on the fall of the Roman republic, 
■whether I confider that the honour of the hu¬ 
man fpecics has fulFcred by it, or that Europe 
has lon£t felt its baneful efFcds. The ruin of 
that vaft edifice has coft the human race as 
much blood as W'as expended by its conftruc- 
tion : and when I lament the fall of fo fuperb 
an empire, 1 do not juflify the means by which 
it was elevated. 

The Abhe. 

Let us flilft the objedl of dilcuflion. You 
W'ere the fii ft to fall upon the luminous prin¬ 
ciple of the influence of climate, a problem, the 
lolution of which no one had before attempted: 
but have you not carried this principle too far? 
Montcfqujeu. 

This powerful caufc certainly exifls ; and I 
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perceive that every Ikilful leglflator has either 
attempted, according to circumftanccs, to de¬ 
rive advantages from the climate, or to combat 
its defeats. Thefc Icgifiators have therefore 
been aware that circumftances flrvourable to 
their views might refide in the climate. Let 
me explain myfelf.—This influence ought not 
unqueftionably to be carried tf)o fiir ; but the 
local nature of man has nut, 1 think, been on 
that account the lefs demonArated : and wlicrc 
leglflations are infecftcd by the vices of the cli¬ 
mate, the latter ouglit, in tlicfc enlightened 
days, to be oppofed by political inAitutions, 
Thus 0U2:ht the leglflator never to Icie hglit of 
the Aate, or rather of the general fpirit of the 
nation lie is delirous to form. This Ipirit is the 
refult of all the elements of wliich the nation 
is compofed : it is the national chaiacrcr to 
which no vicilcnce mtiA he offered ; for the citi¬ 
zen is never formed by tIeAn;}i:;g the man, 
who muA be refpefted to render tiie enjoyment 
of the various benefits of civili/.ation complete. 

The Jhhf'. 

You are right: when the laws proceed to 
open force, their violence lofcs its aim ; and they 
can alone fucceed by taking advantage of opinion, 
which may be confidcred as the main I’pring of 
legiflation. Have you not grantnl too muc ii to 
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tlic maglftracies, which have not the powef 
even fo conipafs any great good ? And have 
you not laid too great a ftrefs on the preroga- 
t ' c.f ibefo bodies, which have no other than 
a ihudiAV jf authority ? 

Montcjqiiieu. 

1 may have done fo: but till a more folk! 
rampart coukl be found, I was unwilling to cut 
down the; Iredgc. 

The Abhe. 

Finally, you have introduced into your work 
an apology for venality.—Were your ideas on 
that day perfedlly clear. 

Montcjquleu, 

Quite the contrary. 1 confefs myfelf to have 
been altogether wrong, and confider eledtions as 
far preferable. 

The AbbL 

Your error fceins to have arifen from this, 
tint your ideas, diav. n from jurifprudence rather 
than from polity, have not fufficiently accorded 
with the forms which belong to a popular go¬ 
vernment. 

Mo?ilcfquieu. 

I confefs that I bad rny apprehenfions about 
them, and that even through my love for hu¬ 
manity. 

The 
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’The Ahhe. 

Your heart needs no juftificatlon. Wliatever 
you fay, you never fail to fet your readers* upon 
thinking: this is the great point; but it docs not 
belong to every one to read you. 

Montcfqu'icu. 

Do you mean that as a compliment ? So 
much the worfe for me if all the w orld docs nut 
read me., Every difeovery whatever is nothing 
more than a new idea, and every idea may and 
Ihould he fignificantly exprefltd by words : if 
all the world does not I Cil(X aI '.d underhand me, 
it is a fault on my hde which i ihall take care 
to corredl. 

The jhblc. 

It was my foie aim to lay, becaufc I am per- 
fuaded of it, that ali pohlblc ftudy and expe¬ 
rience are not lufficient to authoiizc cxclulivt 
propohtions on legihation. 

Mo?!teJqn;. u. 

I have not treated of tiic twentieth part of the 
objects I was defirous to embrace. 1 ihall return 
to the talk; but, alas! old age advances towards 
me, and the work is retarded by the great bulk 
of its materials. 

The jlbbe. 

You have paid your tribute; be contented. 
It was necelTary to fet out by fpeciilations; .1. i 
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it now remains to fee the moral generally ap¬ 
plied to : giflatioa througliout Europe. Every 
truth has its progrej'hoii—leave the influence of 
ages to afr. It flrikes me that we Frenchmen 
fhall alfo bo entitled to true glory ; and that we 
(hall not be deprived of the truly flattering and 
agreeable hope of obtaining from poherity that 
fcntioiei t of admiratioii we ourfelves cannot 
withhold from tiiC fplendid virtues of the 
Gre;bs and Romans. We (hall have ours ; and 
to thi.-' the works of thofe who refemble you 
will contribute not a little. Ancient legiflations 
cannot be calculated for modern nations. The 
difeoverv of the new world, the mariner’s com- 
pal's, printing, gunpowder, and the circulation 
of intelligence by the poft, all thefe new and 
heretofore unknown relations require particular 
views. If the great aim of all civilized focie- 
ties be public happinefs, you muft agree with 
me, that reafonings ought to give way to fails. 

Montcfquicu. 

I comprehend you ; and, calculating by the 
wants of nations, which are at this time the 
fame, Europe lliould, at length, compofe but 
one and the fame family. The national cha- 
raderiflics, already fo prodigioufly changed, 
ought to be utterly effaced, to the end that man 
Ihould have nothing left him befides the love of 
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peace, and the fentiment of equality. The na¬ 
tions of Europe, lenfiblc of their incapacity to 
poflefs ftrong, durable, and peculiar manners, 
ought to complete the adoption of the fune 
ufages, and the lame fi)irit, rcfufing to admit 
among them a half-civilization, the worfl: of all. 
They fliould accuftom thcmfclvrs to \lev,' with 
pity and contempt thofe cruel contentions Vv hich 
iovcrcigns wage in the name of patriofirm. 1 
therefore offer up my prayers, that the Kuro- 
pean nations, already i'o much united by reci¬ 
procal alliances, by^ commerce, by the a; ts, by 
travels, and by an intimate communication of 
intelligences, may proceed one flep further, 
feeing that they have ccafcd to be feparated. It 
is my anxious with that they may to blcrid and 
incorporate with each other, that their religion, 
manners, and ufages, may exclufively reprefc-nt 
the pure and primitive traits of human nature. 

The Able. 

To philofophy it belongs to infufe into tb.e 
foul of man thefe new and aufpicious maxi ns, 
to complete the civilization of Europe, and to 
eftablifh, in an invariable way, the ideas of juf- 
tice. Reafon, how'cvcr, acts but ^cry llowly 
on nations ; it is combated ; and in timic days 
it is befides dangerous to i'peak the irulh. 
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Montejquleu. (agitated.) 

It is this that enrages me.—When a citizen 
is deprived of his liberty for having written or 
fpoken in favour of the general intcreft, then 
has the political corruption reached its higheff 
pitch. Every thing is then deemed to belong 
to tiie fovereien, nothing to the country, no¬ 
thing to humanity, and virtue difappears alto- 
getner from the kingdom ! 

The Able. 

What a misfortune that your hiflory of 
Louis XI. has been burned ! it is an irretrieva¬ 
ble lot's. In deferibing that grovelling defpot, 
it mufl have been your aim to reveal what 
commonly palTcs in the minds of thofe whofe 
attention is entirely engroffed by a cruel policy. 

Montcfqti'ieu. 

I there developed this important truth, a 
truth which is too little felt, that the defpotifm 
of one tingle individual cannot potlibly deftroy 
that of feveral, which, on the other hand, it 
ctlablithes. I next clemonArated, that a mo¬ 
derate defpotifm is the motl dangerous of all. 
To the latter fubjcdl it was my intention to 
dedicate an entire work, which would have been 
both new and important. 

The Abbi. 

Are you ftill attacked by the Sorbonne ? 

Mon» 
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Montefquku. 

Yes.—It has been the cafe for thefe two 
years paft unremittingly, but with little fuccefs 
on the part of my allailants. 

The AhbL 

If they thould harrafs you with any degree 
of fuccefs, have recourfe to reprifals. Were I 
you, I would complete their overthrow. An 
individual may be pardoned, but a colledlive body 
of men never can. 

Montcfquieu. 

My heft revenge confifts in their publilliing 
their abfurdities. To avoid, however, being 
deafened by the tumult, I retire to my eflate, 
leaving cafuifts and theologians to fquabble at a 
•liftance. (Here they fpeak loWy and fcparatc.) 


OF MACHIAVEL's PRINCE. 

WHEN Machiavel wrote his code tyranny, 
did he not difclofc his infernal fupulenefs ? Did 
he not reveal to nations the progrefs of defpo- 
tifm, and the means by which it is fupported ? 
And may it not be confdered, in another point 
of view, as an adroit and ingenious ftratagem 
contrived to infpire the utmoft horror at arbi- 
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trary power ? Jean-Jacques Rouffeau thinks, 
not unreafonably, that Machiavcl, when he de- 
feribed his Pj ince, hrid to nations; this is the 
monflicr \^ ho will vex and harrafs you, if, 
through your wcakncls you give way to fo dan¬ 
gerous an authority. Beware of the Prince who 
(liall joffj'.'s tb.c ideas I ’ ■ ,w on this fantaftic 
being : 1 have c;rated ki..i to terrify you. 

It is a iot to be a father under a dcfpotic 
governuK’hi : hoirible as it i: to reflect on, he 
has cqna'iY to dread tire virtues and vices of his 
children., fnee b.-^th conduct them alike to 
wietcliednels. How i,s lie to rejoice at their 
birth, when they are either to be fiaves or un- 
hnp}iy citizens, and when their life is to anfwer 
for their courage t I'his is what Machiavel fays, 
or, at Icaft, what we are enabled diftindtly to 
infei from his wiitings. 

The art of oppreffing and overwhelming men 
is denominated by tyrants the art of governing 
them ; and by thefe tyrants certain errors ufeful 
to thcmfelves have been fallen on. For in- 
flance, they grant to a fmall number of men 
the enjoyment of the good things of this world, 
but they referve to thcmfelves, at the fame 
time, a power over their perfons, to be enabled 
to commit, with impunity, the political crimes 
which eflabiifh authority on the ruins of natural 

liberty. 
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liberty. This alfo is to be found in Machi- 
avcl. 

Tiberius, to flrengtben his natural niinrinf, 
drew a lefibn from evtry thing, lie was wont 
to entertain himicif with a fpccles of lizard, 
entitled a dragon. This animal was one dav 
devoured by ants : tt ar.rufcd laid be, but 
while 1 regret its loji:, I cm tnu \bt bv the acci¬ 
dent to dread the viiilt.i itdf, I'GT.c’Jcr feeble may 
be the parts of which it is coinpofcd. Is it pol- 
iible to penetrate more tuL»‘lually into the heart 
of a tyrant ? 

The progrefs of any flatc ought, no doubt, 
to be foiemn : it is a mafs v/liich cannot be 
manased othervvife than maiefricrdlv, and w ith 
which legerity does n )t agree, 't here arc old 
maxims which, a^Iicii in\iolab!y oblerved, 
flrengthcn the bafis of an empire ; but ancient 
regulations muft fometimes give way to the 
movements of policy, bccaufe /.:-itcs arc phyfcal 
bodies which ma} iave t};-:intc!\c.i by lupplcnefs 
when forcil.'Ic Cc«.ix 1)0 longer avail them. 

Machiavel atrain. 

The inonarcrhcrd government is above every 
other: this is true; but it can onijc be when 
the monarch is gr-at, enlightened, vigilant, and 
good. This is another opinitm of tlie tame au¬ 
thor : let us develop it. 

y ^ 'I'hs; 
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The error of an ifoiatcd man does not impede 
the progrefs of human intelligences, and the per- 
fedion of tocicty. But w-hen political errors are 
imbibed by majefry, or by an afl'emblage of men 
who eiijoy the exclufive right of deciding and pro¬ 
nouncing, then do thefe become enormous and 
frishtfullv overhanging; mountains, which come 
between the light and the happinels of the fub- 
jedls. The mental acquirements of thofc intel¬ 
ligent men, whofe genius and fpeculations are 
devoted to politics, ought therefore to attiafb 
the primary attention of adminiflrators of Bates. 
By difclofing great and palpable truths, merely 
for the advantage of mankind, the writer liqui¬ 
dates his debt to his country: for a debt he cer¬ 
tainly owes to all the phyfical and moral bene¬ 
fits of the focial Bate. I am the fi;n of Adam, 
and all men are my brethren. The inveBiga- 
tion of important fubjedts is therefore incumbent 
on all. 

Deception, one of the artifices employed to 
fubjugate the people, is alwaj^s dangerous; 
fooner or later it is feen through, and the de¬ 
ceivers are viewed in their proper light. Every 
obligation is reciprocal. Now could Plato have 
exprefifed himfelf better ? and Bill this is what 
Machiavel fays. 

Plato has obferved that a liberty altogether 
. pure 
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pure muft not be beftowed on a people thirfling 
for liberty, becaufe they will drink of it to in¬ 
toxication. This very idea is embraced by Ma- 
chiavel. 

The nation does not affift at the councils of 
a defpot: but becaufe the people arc not pre- 
fent, do not imagine that they are forgotten. 

As foon as an authority is folidly cftablilhed, 
even fuppofing its origin to have been unjufr, 
fince the lafety of the people is connefted with 
it, it mufl: he preferved. Thefe are a few of 
the judicious maxims to be found in this politic 
author, and they lead one to think, &c. &c, &c. 

Wb'-ii the nation is uttcily corrupted, the 
certain confequence of a general ncglcdl of the 
virtues is a wicked piiric^. As a venomous 
plant fprings up in a morafs filed v ith pefrilen- 
tial vapours, fo do bad Idngs arife, when in¬ 
formers, fpies, and fatellites are multiplied; 
when each one, for the Lictv of giin, is ready 
to become a jailer, or a h .n ,r:an ; and when, 
in the midft of public nnfcrc, adulators are 
found ready to cry out that every thing gees 
well. The extreme imligcnce of the people is 
the mofl certain indication of the fpeedy decay 
and overthrow of the ftate. 

The moral goodnefs of the people is the 
firmeft fupport of a free government. So long 

Y 4 as 
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as there rr;:.il be aa abrcncc of that prodigious 
po'.vcr V. ]>h h defiroys morality and dries up the 
li hi.'.iicc (>r the people, the government will 
be in. i;;) c:a:;gcr. But if the extreme opulence 
of lire riel I licccmes an object of envy; if tbofs 
v/h.o pofitfs large capitals are the only pei lOirs 
()! CGufth: ..tion ; ar.d if the latter a."c placed iu 
the enjoyivent of every exxluhvc benefit, then 
will [■ vc„ lie every where found, re.vJy to iell 
their lilKiiv, ihcir honour, and their confcience. 
1 hi - ai ii'n ciacy of else rich will corrupt fociety, 
u:.d the \;’.Jxd jiiincc will appear: it \vill bs 
his ehliphit to welter in riclics ; and the needy 
part ef his fubjccls v/ill be to him a noa-enlity 
jn cxiitencc. 

Venality having fpread itfeif over Rome, the 
more powerful of the citizens ufurped to them- 
fclves lire executive power. There is no dcR 
petilm more tyrannivcal than that which fprings 
up in a free flate ; and Rome, therefore, paffcj 
undi.r the vveightiefr of all yokes. Thofe lofty 
patiici.ins, who had before made all the mo- 
naiclis of the eafl tremble, defirous to fnatch 
the reins of government at home, paid dearly 
for their attempt againil the people : the na¬ 
tional forces w ere then turned againfl the nation 
itfeif. 

in imitation of their gladiators, the Romans 

murdered 
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rriurtlcred each ether ; and the defpotifm of 
their emperors p\iniflicd the people, who no 
ionger clclcrvccl tu be fiec. 

Ail this is to be found in Machiavel, in the 
autb.or who has been fo much dclcricd. I rauft 
at the fame time, however, confefs, that his 
book mu/l be itad from one end to the other, 
with a condant recollccStion that irony, which 
was his fovouritc figure, abounds in all that he 
has written. 

In tile folemn afts of the French nation the 
famous and ancient expiefhon ex conjcnfu popuU 
is introduced, and is rendered by the Prefident 
Ilujaut by the words —tn the ajjvinhly of the 
people. In this intokradde dificrtion of the fenfe 
wc rccog;nize the fervile and culpable aim of a 
courtier. All that concerns the fratutes of 
Charlemagne, the text of the ordonnances, and, 
more efpeciaily, what belongs to the fundamen¬ 
tal law of the fiatcs general, the bafis of the 
French government, all thefe objecls, I do not 
call them merely important, but facred, are 
more or lefs faUified in the prefident’s chronolo¬ 
gical abridgcm.cnt. Other a<Sls, no lei's folemn, 
the irrefragable teflimonics of our ancient liber¬ 
ty, are paiTed fiiently over. 

When the above UTltcr infinuates, that in 
France tlie legillative power was vehed exclu- 

fivcly 
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lively in the chief, without any modification 
whatever; when we find him conflantly filent 
as to the right of the council, that of fufrrage, 
and that of the national affemblics where the 
authority of perfuafion was feronger than that 
of command, can we for a moment entertain a 
doubt of his having at once infulted truth and 
our privileges ? How is it that his name is al- 
moft every where refpe£ted, and that it has not 
excited the idea of a dangerous flatterer ? Be- 
caufe there are veiy few to be found who arc 
capable of reading political works. 


PORTRAIT OF JULIUS C^SAR. 

I PURPOSE to delineate a man indeed ex¬ 
traordinary : his name, in defeending through 
ages, has found that of Frederic alone which 
can be brought in parallel. The reign of the 
firfl: of the C^efars, of that celebrated ufurper, 
forms likewife the interval between two great 
hiflorical epochs, the termination of the Roman 
republic, and the rife of the emperors, who were, 
in the fequel, the mofl: cruel enemies of the li¬ 
berty of nations. 

Caefar appeared at a time when Rome was in 

a con- 
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a condition to recover part of its ancient vigour; 
it ftill poiTefled virtuous men enow to revive 
it ; but the patriciate was the gangrene of the 
republic, and had attacked the fenate itfelf.— 
While the empire was extending its dominion 
abroad, the vices of the citizens encreafed in 
ftrenoth and haftened its deftrudlion. A cor- 
rupt republic is fuch for ever, and muft inevit¬ 
ably perith. After the diflatorthip of Sylla, the 
fovereignty was a dreadful but ealy conqueft, 
held out to the man who fhould be bold enough 
to make the attack. 

Several had attempted it. FIrft, Lepidus; 
but the imbecilJity of his charadler ruined his in¬ 
fant fchemes. Catiline pofTcired only the auda¬ 
city of an abandoned villain, who fets fhame 
and punithment at defiance. Cicero, a man of 
virtue and eloquence, and a {launch republican, 
defeated, by his firmnefs and prudence, the con- 
fpiracy, but he delayed only a few moments 
the fall of liberty. 

Pompey, though endued with rare qualities, 
wanted refolution and firmnefs; orrather his am¬ 
bition was too flow. He afpired to have the fo- 
vereign power decreed to him by the fuffrages 
of the people, but he could not prevail with 
himfelf to ufurp it. C^efar, uniting greatnefs 
of defign with extent of genius, feemed deftin- 

cd 
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cd to the authority, which he attained by acting- 
a criminal part, fince he trampled upon the 
rights of his country, and, with a rebellious 
hand, impofed the chains of fervitude. His 
conquefts in Gaul had attached to him a formid¬ 
able army ; and the Romans faw too late, that 
their moft imminent danger confifted in cora- 
mittin?-veteran lea-ions to a frnrle man.' I'he 
fenatc from this time (to prcfei vc its authority^ 

• together with Ciccio, Cato, and all who ftill 
breathed the true Roman fpirit, fided with 
Pompey. 

The charafler of Ctefar had never been a 
feigned one. He fliowed from his vouth an 
elevated foul, fuperior to fear. Married when 
a Ihripling, he had not reached man’s eftate 
■W’hcn he braved the will of Sylla. That pro- 
feriber, having required that he fhould repudiate 
Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, who had recalled 
Marius to Italy and headed his party after his 
death, met a refufal which neither infinuations, 
intreaties, nor menaces could change. When 
we reflect that Sylla had only to write the name 
ofCaefar in the lift of profeription, to punifli this 
refufal, we are aftonifhed at the refiftance of 
the latter. 

But Caefar knew not how to bend. He left 
Rome to travel in Greece and Afia. In one of 

his 
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his paffages by fea, he was taken by pirates ; 
but he addrelTed them as their mafler, rather 
than as their prifoner, and threatened to have 
them crucified. After being redeemed, he arm¬ 
ed feme veflels, attacked the pirates in their 
harbours, regained his ranfom with interefl, 
and accompliflied his menace. Tr'aits fuch as 
thefe, prefage the firmnel's of his courage ; and 
he joined to them in the fequel, what he had 
not yet attained, prudence, and a fluency of 
fpeech. 

It would feem that early and condantly he 
refolved to gain with the people a credit wliich 
he ever regarded as alone capable of advancing 
him to greatnefs. Urged by this determina¬ 
tion, he was affable and courteous to all; lie 
pleaded the caufc of the meaneff of the citizens; 
and after having gratuitoufly beffowed his elo¬ 
quence, he gave fumptuous entertainments at 
his houfe. He had Ipcat liis patrimony, and 
contracted a debt of tbret hundred tlioufand 
crowns, before he was i- /eited vvith any public 
poft. 

It was in the midfi of this diffpation, affeCt- 
ing, at the fame time, a carclels air, that he 
brought out the images of his uncle Marius, 
and that he hung up the reprefeatations of liis 
victories, which no perfon had dared to do fiuce 
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Sylh. Thus he enchanted the people, and laid 
the foundations of his future power, while he 
gave offence to the grave fenators, the partizans 
of the ariflocratic government. An incident 
difplays his dexterity ; when elefted praetor, he 
■wilhed, fuitably to his policy, to obtain an aft 
for the diffribution of lands among the poor ci¬ 
tizens ; the patrician families ffrenuoufly op- 
pofed it, and drove him away by an armed force. 
His projefl failed ; but, two days after, he was 
able to quiet the infurgcnts, and entered the 
fenate, reftored to his full rights. 

The eloquence with which he was endued by 
nature, never forfook him. To a perfuafive 
didion he joined a lively adion and geflures full 
of grace ; the language of genius, laconic and 
fententious, was familiar to him. 

When high prieft and privy to the myfteries 
of the good goddefs, he at once divorced and 
juftified his wife, by faying, “ Ihc is free of crime, 
but fhe ought not even to be fufpeded of it.” 

During the inveffigation of Catiline’s confpi- 
racy, Cicero having difeovered fome lufpicious 
circumftances againff Caefar, paffed by them un¬ 
noticed. He afterwards confeffed that, feeing 
his head fo finely frizzled that he durft not 
fcratch it but with the ends of L/s fingers, for 
fear of difeompofing its fymmetry, he could not 


amaginc 
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imagine it contained views of fuch high import¬ 
ance. Thus Casfar affeded to appear a giddy 
coxcomb only, to conceal his ambition. 

It was then cuftomary at Rome to fend into 
the provinces thofe who had ferved the office of 
praetor. Spain fell to Caefar : it was there that 
he wept at the fight of a ftatue of Alexander ; 
and thefe tears proclaimed the foul of a con¬ 
queror. Caefar quickly fubdued Celtiberia and 
Lufitania; and Rome had on that coaft no 
limits but the ocean. He returned to Rome at 
the time when the confels were to be named, 
and, more defirous of that .iignity than of the 
honours of a triumph, he entered the city to 
folicit it. A firoke of the moft mafterly policy 
fecured to him in a few days the fuccefs of his 
vaft defigns. 

The city was divided in attachment between 
Craffus and Pompey, who were, confequently, 
enemies. Casfar undertook to reconcile them ; 
he reprefented that their oppofition was mu¬ 
tually hurtful, and that they could each obtain 
great power without afpiring to fovereignty.— 
He fucceeded in perfuading them, and by con¬ 
ciliating fuch divided interefts, he cruffied with 
the fame blow, Cato and other ftern republicans, 
whom he either dreaded or could not love. He 
in the event rendered his election infallible, be- 
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caufe he came in for an equal fliare himfeif of 
the fricndfhip he had created between Craiius 
and Pompey : they labored in concert to obtain 
for him the confulihip. Cx'far had jultly re¬ 
garded it as the furell ladder for mounting to 

O O 

the eminence to which he afpired. 

The confui acled like a tribune, and the chief 
of the fenate appeared a plebeian. Whatever 
might favor or flatter the popular power, enter¬ 
ed into the fecret plan of Cicfar. He pci lliadcd 
CralTus and Poir.pey that the real power rclidcd 
in the people; and hence it tvas that the fore¬ 
fight, the probity, and the vehemence of Cato, 
together with the patrlotilm of many other fc- 
natois, could not withfland an influence 1o ob¬ 
tained. The favour of the people, long ago be- 
floVi cd, was now converted int O IjTt'itltud; e, into 


idolatry. E\cry thing was ealy to Cwfar, and 
he needed only to advance ; he alhcd, and he 
obtained the vnvcrnm.ent of Gaed, and tire lame 
legions for the fpacc of ten years. In the jflan 
which he had premeditated, the exercife of thefe 
imprudent g.airts was dcflinc:!, undoubtedly, 
againfl: tbofe who conferred them. 

Once placed at the head of the 1 what¬ 

ever might be the turn of events, Cnn'ar could 
not do other than fucceed. Roman liberty 
floated between two rocks equally dangerous; 

if 
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jt Pompey, more daring, had attempted to anti¬ 
cipate CVe(ar and tocru/h irncd '/.n, Crefir woald 
iiave been cniled tc -’cfeod the republic, and, 
after c^pcliinc: his liva!, u ould Icivc occupied 
the lanic pen of uclpotilrn. What Wi'I always 
be moll tlftficult in every aorornment, is to fiid 
the proper i'tation for the iiriitary body, and to 
give it a counterpoiie without crameieg its 
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I'roai 


Tlie C'iiaif, iori'i'cciiij; ti'iat C.th;!' \vou!J It e; 

V'T ('orfelil.ip, refo’v-d to conLi' on t'v.' (or'd'is \,-v i 
tJinpt.Llr cljpai tnicnts; but aliTath the mofi crl’.'l fii'-/ ".s 
(Lariu to tra.iij'Ic \u,.!cr foot (by the aid I'-t Ll;e ti ib;-;’ ■, ■, • 

T'lty couki :'rtri,'’. to tlTii' intered) rd! that the civil '.vai.i lir-l 
.,)! the ai,. ice.l iacv.t 'I'l.t-conic !s (iabiniti''and Piii>, ol/u:in.,v. 

,1 decree, ilic one the piovince of Syria, and the other tiv’t to 
'e-ion. 'Ihcyov.cd t'-icii I'ncceC to their It, vino jr.'n,c".,. .t 

t'ibnne, ('loc'.inp, v. hort the f.’tne time ew.'ded a r;.P’''! 

tl'.cv ’.v.j.i'd r.ct op; nk- diirinj; their confulftib) tii-v b t; a ';f 

r'i,,en: hi;- Lapit-l c;:r-f;.’. X'j fooncr v.-.-.s lie made (fin ,1, r. he 

■■.-.ineil over t!:. h . 'I’niu.; he obtained bv the co'''tT,t ol r'l' o; .e 
yif'dpinr, f.’.anl, a.-! Fll'iia, to be governed at fivcp f-"-b-,. ; 

an ariin e,;i',ipoUd of three legions. '] h’s r 'e*. 'r,<rajy 
CO the rni iciit knv -, lin.’c the pro-conlidiliio v a . n-.t I a l.ih .;1 -i.ve a 
r e.ir, a:t-l linre it w.isliardlvcnlioniary to o; nitiie; r' -to' h-i.more 
th:cn two legions. Th-e r.rtiu! Ceei,.:'. i.tehting by the rtkir.; I;t c 
- ot nanus, got added to 1,--. g.cccrnment, tli.ct ol 'I'ra' f,' e C,': cil. 
Cir,.lpiae t;..nl cemprchfiidtd the country extendin;; iVoi'i the Ru¬ 
bicon, afm.'H jlrc-atn in ntodern Romania, as far a., tne — 
Rome kept on Li.,t cor.fit.'cr.ib'e force;-; in that province, i,; ;o-. cr 
Jtaly finm the invafions of the barbarous nation:;, and to over-avre 
the Gauls tliemfeivcs. But to fccure the metropolis againft the 
V,fL. 1 Z danger 
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From that moment, Cacfar wore no longer 
the frizled head that had deceived Cicero; he 
affumed a military air, and difplayed in Gaul 
thofe srreat talents for war which we llill ad- 
mire. In no quality was he inferior to the com¬ 
manders who have either preceded or followed 
him; and he excelled them all in the quick dif- 
cernment of occafions for adlion, and in the 
difficult art of improving incidents. 

He wrote his Commentaries with prccifion and 
clearnefs, in an inftrudtive Ilile, and fo utterly 
devoid of all oflentation, that the pen which de- 
feribes his warlike operations feems not to have 
belonged to the hand which direfted them. The 

danger of tlicfe troops, the fenate had framed the celebrated fenatus- 
ioxfultum, which devoted to the infernal gods whoever, with a le¬ 
gion or a cohort, fltould pals the Rubicon. The government cn- 
trufted to Caefar was, therefore, a moft important one : to it was 
joined another ftill more confiderable, that of Tranfalpine Gaul, 
which comprehended the fouth of France. Thus Ca;far, by his 
pofition, could for many years make war upon all the nations he 
chofe, fo that his foldicrs became habituated to him, grew old 
under his command, and were fubdued by him no lefs than the 
barbarians. Without the government of Tranfalpine Gaul, Cxfar 
could never have corrupted his foldicrs, nor adorned Ris name by 
fo many viflories; and if he had not obtained Cifalpine Gaul, 
Pompey might eafily have flopt his paflage over the Alps. The 
fame terror which Hannibal carried to Rome after the battle of 
Cannse, was fpread by Ctefar when he pafled the Rubicon ; Pom¬ 
pey could only fly or fubmit; he quitted Rome, left the public 
ireafurc, and could no where retard the conqueror. 


marvellous 
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marvellous clifappears. After havang conquered 
Gaul, he won the friendflnp of the vanquiihcd 
people ; ever beloved by his troops ne called 
them fellow-foldicrs, conmuhto^ics, and was no 
lefs their companion than their leader 

This 

What empire had not Cirfar over his foldiers! lie owed it to 
the fuperiorily of his genms, to that confidence which lie had afpir- 
ed in attaching them tc> the ties of military difeipline, as the llirefl 
pledge of vicfoiy. Certain Spaniards, vanqiiiflicd by his aims, 
haring retired into an illand at afliort diftance from the main land, 
Caefar, w'ho had no veflels, could not piirl'iie them; he con- 
flrufled with all fpced a lev,’ light boats, to tranfport into the ifland 
n fmal) body of troops. Some of the foldicrs were clifcmbarked up. 
on a rock, from whence they could advance againft the enemy, 
•and the centuiion who commanded the detachment, reckoned ujioii 
being able eiil'.er to fupjiort or to cover them as orcafion flioiild 
require; but having been deceived in his plan by the ebb-tide, 
which carried otf his bark, he left his foldicrs, wlioveeie Liitfcw 
in number, expofed to the mercy of the Lx -’oai ians ; they wei e ail 
killed except one named This valiant foldier, after fighting 

Jong, leapt into thefea, though wounded, and fwam afliore: Ctefar, 
who had been a witnefs of the whole tranfiftion, thought that 
Scaeva was come to afk a reward; he was much furprifed at feeing 
him fall on his knees and beg pardon for being without his arms, 
and particularly hts Luckier. It ivas a fubjecl of admiration to 
Ctefar, to find in a foldier fo much refpeft for difeipiine joined to 
fo much bravery. He raifed him to a tliftinguiflied rank. 

Such foldiers could not frdl to compofe a formidable army; but 
it was nevei thelefs fubmiffivc, or at Icaft it returned quickly to duty 
after trying its ftrength. The following is an example : The army 
which Ctefar got ready to lead into Africa, to reduce the rem.ains 
of Pompey’s party, having mutinied againlt him, demanded in a 
feditious manner a difeharge, and the rewards which he had pro- 

Z a mifed 
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I'his j;caius, vafl. and at the fame time ver- 
f'.lile, provided for every event, and letined not 
t'Luply occupied with all thefe great objedls. 
In the inidft of three hundred refclefs nations, 

which 


nii'id. The tnit'j rriiecially, which enjoyed Cxfar’s peculiar 
(i'f-cm, d)liini;uiflird ilieit m this levolt, and ail the troopspro- 
c.-.d^d to fi.i!) audaiiit as lo march ftiuiciii to Rome: tli.rc they 
p:\i>ai i.i to ohtaia hy Ihn u. u hat formed rla ol>jc.ct of their ir.fol- .ut 
tle.i.:-,, C.c’fa: V. IS ap)>i t liejifive for the city, Inn did not ILuc 
himhit !'p; :-tri.r dii'.rilnitiles, to guard iht galtb, ibe faidifiil troops 
winch i'.ii adhi red to hin>, lic went out to the revo!tcT> cncaiupt J 
in tlic held of r.hiis, nor cotik! the entivtuir'S and courir'Js of j.is 
:d.u iivsi j! i''ud. j;K\ aii with iiim to ^u,'; ; he boldly r.'cend'd his 
frU-ur. il, and, v. i:h a tlu et'tnio t'lnr :i.' voice, afKcd the io.'.ucrs 
vliat biouyht ’Ji'm U 'A!..itweit ihcii claims. Din ou- 

iiittilh iki - li.t.uii", ; 1 iirni and lo lofty, the inuliretri 
(' ,; u . .-1 ;1 e .t ,1 :ii (!' tlie -J.,'.ay oi whiih had tM ited them 

. th.- i .,r.t I't si K'cs v ith repuftn-lno thvit, 

I)),./).- ■> >i ,'i' 'e I . I 'd e‘ hr uf’'. d u-., rheir loli ot blood fold in fo 
lufiy b. 'ili--,, tb* ,■ \ ,-,l> mtri'id tlicu diKharnc. / if it- 
p'ied !'.,ici, 'c.s;,,',iit '’...'/..ri.i ; one uiomeut, vo: ] hr-"/ 

,./■ y I'/.t'.v// /./'’■,/ [/] j'. /o the poiK.Jit ^^-.hich 

i ’ O' // uf it.;'.//. 

t !'i e fc'v were .• i; p or thunder to the revoirerb; they 

oifi .uu! (..ptif't lo rapid ,i dettiicn, nor to find Csc{uV grant their 
ai ihr tim.ii; mofl ntedt 1 rher.-hiuices: the promife 
oi < oi;ii'/,:iid.d tin lu ; they p-.rc<lved the faame that 

.'.'v’cilti : rne.ti, it, after i)-arii:g the burden, and undergoing all tlie 
(langcrt of fo ma.ny iiupori.ai!t war.-, tlicy left to othcis the honor 
eU ; ht t! luiuph : fru’ineil, w nhout I't log lubducd, they hcfil.attd to 
l—lieve i!ut (.'aifir v.'ciuld f'alfii his menace, and conLut to forego 
their fervices. The dietati'r, tirmly Ltconir, opened not his mouth 
but to aJvlrefi the mutineers and take leave of theni by employing 

tlie 
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\\ hk h rallied with fpirit 'A'htTi I hey v.'ere thouylit 
to be crullied, Rome, r.i.e’ tlic tranlrcil<yi: th'Tc, 
were present to his view. Altlmn n at a chi- 
tance, he was himfeif the pi;:Mi:a] Is 

it not wonderful to behold Ir.m a: rre fn the 
heart of the Bel'ric territories to Ipenei the. vViU- 
ter on the banks of tire Po, to attratl to i ii Jelt 
all that RoiTic could boafl of graudenr and in 'g- 
nificcnce, and to o.hibit the fpeceacle of an 
hundred and twenty j'^Jces at its gates ? 

When he paflcd the Rubicen, not hke a rath 
ad\‘cnturer, but a confidcrate warrior, he was 
accompanied only by five thoufand root, and 
thi 'ce hundred hor<e. The reft ol Ins f ices 
were flill beyond the Airs ; b.ut hr h: d fl-.ilt hly 
calculated on the co.'Tuh'n \\ n.ch furpri.'e 
’t\ouid produce, and on th.c trrror winch- \i'oii]d 
prevail where there was neither concord nor 


the word (r-'.'.'T. t ber.'.iifc he 

iu» iiRP: T 

1 oiuiden d thc:n 

on the footing of f l-'.-i - ■ \ b.e w.-.' 

vb:idp''tt 

!'...-'ni'!.d and 

fiibdiicd them : il -y , ii-! oi . 'ia', \ 

. , - O hi-'.e'i ' 

1, p.i,!. b'"i 

their valor, which a irnn.e.: b. ■ 

red 

il-e i>. of 

their repentanre; the} ri.U . .lO I-o bt- 

ic'l wiOt ( 

'd\'- u All r .1, 

promihng to coiKjucr iln 'r 

1:gwm-c. ' 

■mne-'-f t'y 

prefciitcd tlicmitivt:> even to be :b ir. 

, ? 

i- V a; iici ' e. 

to pppeafe Ca'far. t'a-f.ir anfv.c:; -i, 

' \v. i: 

i'"olii, _• Uj a,i a 

their blood, but that foluii i , !’.•! h.! 

1 (/' 

r* ” 

V, bo ; 1 i. d 1 1 


obey tlifir gentral, defervej o; b iw L, (al.atr .d. t 1.!!,'/'.'ei- 
come by their fupplications, hewa^ pua-id n, leLi-t, ainl tn ; ..ii* 
them, as a favor, the honor of mai - bing imck r his banners. 

r r 

^ 3 


virtue ; 
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virtue ; he knew the irrefolution of Pompey, 
never firm to the fame plan. Nor was he de¬ 
ceived; confternation preceded his march, com¬ 
bated for him as he had forefeet!, and, in fixty 
days, rendered him mafter of Italy. 

This dccifive event ought, on reiic<5lion, no 
longer to furprife. In the firfl ages of Rome, 
the foldicr never quitted Italy. The war was 
nfually terminated in a fingle campaign, and 
each winter he revifited his home. But \\ hen 
the Romans puflicd their viilorlcs beyond the 
Alps and the fcas, the foldier, removed from 
Rome many years, loft fight of tlie republic, 
and gradually became accuftomed to look up to 
his general, and to re{>»fc on him all his hopes. 
Public fjiirit was vanifhed. Every man adhered 
to Marius, or to Sylla, to Caefiir, or to Pompey. 

Pompey efcaped from the conqueror, who 
did not commit the blunder into which another 
would have fallen, of purfuing beyond fea ; he 
knew that Pompey would be vanquilhed by his 
own negligence. In reality, that unhappy ge¬ 
neral, V'uofe naval forces were prodigious, did 
not not block up his paffage, becaufe he ex- 
pefted it would not be attempted until the 
fpring. Cirf.r drew him to Pharfalia, where 
he gained the ever famous battle which decided 
the fate of the Romans. He followed Pompey 

dole 
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clofe to Egypt. He owed this victory to his 
knowledge of the new and effeminate Romans, 
come fjom the games or circufles of Greece, 
when he ordered his foldiers to fir 'tke them on the 
face. The taking of Pompey alive would have 
brought him into an alternative extremely diffi¬ 
cult. The crime of Ptolemy faved him from 
that painful dilemma, and fortune, which had 
rendered to him fo many fignal ferviccs, crown¬ 
ed its favours by an incident the moft feafbnable 
to the glory and elevation of Caefar. He relaxed 
from his martial toils by winning Cleopatra, and 
he dreaded not new enemies, provided he could 
place cn the throne a woman whom he loved. 
Voluptuous in the city, and frugal in the camp, 
he paffed with equal eafe from fenfuality to the 
hardv life of a foldier. 

Why did this great man afpire to crufh the 
liberty of his country? Was he aftuated by two 
different fouls ? Ambition corrupted the fineft 
genius of the univerfe; but this paffioti once 
fatiated, Caefar refumed all his natural virtues. 
When he was didlator, he appeared to deferve a 
world. Clemency paced before him, it fpake 
by his mouth, it filenced vengeance, and even 
policy. He abftained from blood, collefted ten¬ 
derly all that victory had fpared, and while the 
fury of the firft proferiptions feemed to autho- 

Z 4 riz? 
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nzc rigor, <iiul while Rome and the univerlc 
v/ould have beheld it cxcrcifed without iurprife, 
the demerit Ctn'or would nc-t r.ilovv to he fixed 
on tl:c gates ihefe txc-craMe lira which procured 
to I'.lerius ar.'l Sviui the appellation of monftcra, 
and ViUie.' iady the memory of Augulhiis. Ide 


paruoiied two peels who had compoled feverc 
fatircs agalufl; him ; and, conhdering the cir- 
curnriraices of the times, and the folicitv.de he 


bore for bis renown, this was not the lealt tt kci: 
of ins gencionty. 

Not lui i'.c was aware of the dangers whidi 
threatened his pcrlon, and of the caiy means to 
avert them ; but he abhorred precautionary 
n.urders; I'.e cliofe rather to hazard his life 


than to blall it by committing cruelties. - In the 
liil of ihofe whiO conf])ircd againil i)im, there 
appeared, in the fcqud, the names of thole 
alone \\r.(.m he had parJ.ncd. In thefc traits 
of d' -.iaclcr who fees not a being iuperior to 
the hero,—the man of magnanimity ? Ke was 
iivOt i'.norant of the machinations on foot againfe 
his hfc; h.\b courtiers prepoted that he iTaould 
employ guards about his perfon. Wliat a noble 
and bold philofophy dielated this reply ; it tj 
belter to die at once than to 'ueateb rontinuadi 
(igciinfi death, 

Kow can it be conceived that he w ho was 

endued 
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cnJuctl uith fuch acute penetration, and fiich 
extcnfivc knowledge, inverted with the fove- 
rcign power over a nation that held the empire 
of the world, thould have entertained a foolifli 
with for rovalty, againft which the people, 
tl’ongh fubje£ted, declared always in a decided 
manner ; that he fiaould have defired to encircle 
his forehead with a diadem, and bear the name 
of kin^ ? Is there a magic found in that name ? 
Of what confequence was the title when he 
enjoyed a fupreme power? How could a mind 
fo enlightened be ambitious for a name odious 
at Rome, and common to a thoufand ibvereigns, 
while he had one peculiar to himfelf which 
placed him with dignity at the head of the firrt 
peojile of the univerfe ? This name of king re¬ 
called the memory of the Tarquins, and every'' 
eye turned upon Rrutus, as if to declare, that to 
ills name belonged the privilege of extermi¬ 
nating the kings of Rome. Rrutus was thus 
impelled, by the public with, to rtab Caefar; 
and this bloody plot was executed on that very 
da}'^ when he expected to receive from the fe- 
nate the title of hing, and the liberty of wear¬ 
ing the crown in the provinces, out of Rome 
and Italy. 

Thus was the great Caafar facriliced to a 
whim which forms a contrail: with the loftincfs 

of 
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of his charafler. Nothing can better difplay 
how much ambition blinds fuperior geniufes ; 
the paiTion of Alexander was to be deified after his 
death, and his wilh was not accomplilhed ; the 
paflion of Casfar was to be called and he 
was puniflied with twenty-three ftrokes of the 
dagger. 

The confpiracy of Brutus prefented to the 
fenate an opportunity of re-cflabliihing liberty. 
Without doubt it ought, confiftcntly with the 
moA; ufual rules of prudence, to have feconded 
Brutus and Caffius, and, proceeding a ftep farther, 
to have put Antony to death, ftifled the hopes of 
the young Oflavius, and proferibed the memory 
of Cscfar. InAead of afling this part, the fenate 
committed to Octavius the charge of making 
war againA AAntonv, without feeining to com- 
prehend that this diverfion would weaken the 
republic, and without forfeeing that when once 
Odavius AiOuld have nothing to fear from An¬ 
tony, he would be reconciled to h's antagoniA, 
to the end, that by their united force they might 
cruAi Brutus and Caffius, their true enemies. 

The farther a perfou h removed from the fo- 
vercignty, the more ardent is the defire to attain 
it when the road opens fuddcnly to his ambitious 
view. Caefar was defeended from a private 
houfe, and, in fpite of every obAacIe, rofe to 

be 
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be perpetual didator. Oppofition inflamed both 
his courage and his policy: and what talents 
were required to conftrain his equals to become 
his fubjedls i In this light, no man was com¬ 
parable to Caefar, but Cromwell. The latter 
dethroned his king, the former deftroyed the 
majefly of the Reman people: Caefar was killed, 
and deferved his fate ; Cromwell reigned, and 
fliil leaves in a ftate of indecifion the opinion of 
the friend of public and national liberty. 

The great event of the cxtindlion of Caefar 
arrefls our attention ; for who would have 
thought that the death of one man could have 
had fuch a remarkable influence on fo vaft a 
portion of the globe ? Was Brutus an aflaflin or 
an avenger ? His fixt principles, wholly founded 
on the interefc of the republic, taught him to 
hefitate not preferring the general good of his 
country to every other interefl; it didated to 
him tiiat the public claimed the higheft regard, 
and that the enemy of liberty is the enemy of 
iTiankiiid. The crowned monflers who fat on 
the throne which Carfar had erefted, and even 
confolidated, prove that Brutus adled well ; 
happy could he have killed tyranny in ftabbing 
the tyrant! But tyranny fubfifled ; a generation 
of emperors would have required a generation 
of Brutufles. Though nearly all thefe tyrants 


were 



^vere hurled fiom the bloody throne thev hiied* 

v J ^ 

iiiil no one oi' tbern was lacrihccd Ly the hand 
of patriotism. That long fuccefnon of tnuci'nis 
and iK’ihi tyrants, the disgrace of humaintv, 
exhibits oidy the capricious v- oik cf a iawr. 
nuiitciiy force. A cr.ne raited. tiu.nj to the 
throne, a crime Sbreed tlrem to cL. lo-nd iVom it. 

Ciclar pivfaricd that l'>'. o;u an i thr: gmf.or 
\,iuchhad rendered him maf.er ot the p.jtioii 
and the Icuatc ; bet t;'.o full froos he a..v.i u d 
in the caicc'i' ci aml/.lion pcihaes clcprnod him 
cf the po’.vcr of flopping. Let Irim v. Inj loves 
true glory fliueuer at this reflection, and diead 
the honor of every diflato; ihip, even the moft 
temporary ! An accomplice i;r his youth of all 
th.e conspiracies that were formed at Rome, 
Lelar had the art of conllantly cfcaping detec¬ 
tion, tSiough always fuSpccled ; if he had enter¬ 
ed into the condition of ftii.-tor, the conStil and 
the trilmncs of the people might have fcrutl- 
nized his coadu'cl; and this motive, perhaps, 
urged him to cormnit a crime againft his coun¬ 
try, and to caufe hiinfelf to he nominated per¬ 
petual diflator. The whole nation, cxhaufled 
by the continuance, the rapid lucceflion, and 
t!;c cruelty of the civil w'ars, faw no expedient 
kit t'Ut to lubmit to an abfolutc mailer, that is, 
to one of its -kditious citizens v> hole courage 
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r.nd dexterity had fubdiicd the greatejfl number 
of individual. Cuii'ar l'ub;'J{rated Rome to veil 
Lo’s hril errors; he abfolutelv changed its dei- 
; i.iv, and, alas ! for arcs. The greataefs of the 
ivomans ccahfled licretoforc ia t;>e love of li¬ 
berty ; it now funk into tl;c fcr\ itude vehich 
fecks to approach the tiirone, rs the only road 
;o d’pnitv, to riches, rcKl to favor. Thus pub- 
hc ffrit eitlicr dcc^cneratcs or improves, ami 
achnits no middle fatif'n. The whole art of 


the Icgifiatur, therefore, conhlrs in keejdng alive 
tid-s lacred frame, the cxtinillon of which he 


ought never to allow. 

Cicihr, who, in forming the dyn.aRy of the 
Roman emperors, founded the mofl: grievous 
and Ihocking defpotilin, fully merited death ; 
asid hib memory, notwithflanding his fuperior 
oenius, muR be ctcrnviiy odious to cvety man 
whofe foul glov, s witli the love of libeity and 
of his CGuntrv, or Jiouhflies the ilightefl regard 
lor the dirnitv of iiunn.n nature. 

What did the v’oild behold after Casfar had 
overpowered the fe.’iatc? A vhining tyrant 
under the mmjc of Augufeus, and fhortiy after 
tlie reign of a Tiberius. The government 
ouickly became dcfpotical, aiid nea:]y limilar to 
that which is iiovv eftabli/Imd in Turkey. A 
licentious military force clcTcd and depofed at 

will. 
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will. The meannefs and fubmiflioii of the fc- 
iiate were at the loweft pitch. The only (hadow 
of authority which it ftill retained, was exer- 
cifed in revenging upon the people the infults 
and vexations it received from the emperors. 
Finally, all the fprings of government being 
deftroyed, the empire was divided, fell in pieces, 
and became the prey of the firft barbarians who 
deigned to attack it. 

The obferving eye, in recurring to caufes, 
will difeover the ruin of the Roman empire in 
the fingle but egregious fault of Romulus, the 
admhlion of liercditar)' nobility, and the found¬ 
ing of a patriciate, which divided the republic 
into two orders. The nobles and patricians 
could alone afpirc to the ofEces of truft ; the 
fenators, who held their place for life, could be 
drawn from that body alone ; and, as if they 
apprehended their power to be ftill infufficient, 
the patricians enjoyed, exclufively, tlie honors 
of the priefthood, and the reft of the people 
bore the name of plebeians. It was impoffible 
but that the patricians, filling, exclufively as 
they did, all the charges of the Rate, forming 
the fenatc, and retaining in their hands the ab- 
folute control of religion and the auguries, 
means fo efficacious in every fuperflitious na¬ 
tion, fhould continually endeavour to augment 

their 
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their power. The exclufive pretenfions of this 
privileged order excited perpetual divifions, 
which were infenfibly converted to the difadvnri- 
tage of the people, notwithftanding their phy- 
fical preponderance. The conquefts of the Ro¬ 
mans only increafed the power of the nobles, 
and the fubjedtion of the plebeians; laftiy, when 
riches, thofe fpoils of the world, had introduced 
with them luxury and corruption, patricians 
were found fo powerful as to overwhelm tlie 
fenate itfelf, and to annihilate its liberty. It 
was, therefore, the ariHocracy which under¬ 
mined and deftroyed the proud government of 
Rome. 

Such, in a few words, is the hiftory of that 
famous republic; and ought it not to convey to 
us inftrudtion ? In an age when the minds of all 
men are turned to the fcience of governrr.cnt; 
at this moment when celebrated writers have 
pretended to fhow the advantages of an upper 
houfe, confifting of nobles and the grandees of 
the court; when there are Hill perfons, who, 
for want of hiftorical information, cenfure the 
wife and profound decree which abolilhes hcre- 
ditaiy nobility in France, I have thought it not 
unprofitable to demenftrate that tliis fenate 
which fome would eftablifih, and this diRindlion 
of ranks which fome would preferve, were, at 

all 
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all times, fources of trouble in the Roman le- 
public, and produced, hnallj, its fubjugation. 


Ol' GREAT CHARACTERS, OR CATO THE CENSOR,- 
A:\']3 CATO OF UTICA. 

IN political a.Tiirs, it is the charafter rather 
than the fpirit which predominates. Without 
tl'c sicrv ('f arms, e-reat charafters have even 
obtained celebrity, and tfientially ferved their 
country, llftii Cato was an example of this : 
h 'ill \\ cic indexible, incapable of being corrupt- 
c.i, and intrepid. Cato the cenfor, the conftant 
accufer of the gran lees of Rome, was not to be 
impeded in his comic bv any confidcration, and 
e\ hreed his love for the public weal, and his 
luitrcd of the vich.tion of the written laws. He 
periccuted vicious men ; and, equally attentive 
to pul lie alTidrs, I’cver addreffed the fenate on 
fubjects the leaf! material, without winding up 
his opinion by thefe words : a,vJ It Jirlkes m>r, 
that the dcJJrukiicTi of Carthage is connetlcd ivith 
this rncafure. Cato of Utica preferred before 
every other confderation jufticc and the repub¬ 
lic, and entertained no hatred againid men, but 
f:mply agalnft the vices which fapped the con- 
ftitution of the Rate. 


It 
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It was Cato, who, at fourteen years of age, 
being carried by his preceptor to S_y lla’s'houfe, 
and being there a witnefs to the tyranny which 
was cxercifcJ over liis fellow citizens, was 
allonlfhed at this tyraiu’s not being killed, and 
rdked for a fworJ to ftab him. /am not afraid 
of him, added he. 

Strong ill his viitue, lie afpired to no digni¬ 
ty, nor did he malce intcref!: for any, till he 
thought it neceffary tor the public gocid. Al- 
W'ays like himfeif, he divined the charader of 
Cxfar, and followed him frep by flep into fu¬ 
turity with inch aflonilh'ng precihon, tliat, 
after the event, it was f.id, he had net forc- 
i'ecu any thing, but was the cm i'deal of Ccofar’s 
fee rets. 


He was no follower of Pomp, y, but was one 
of his party, bcc.rufc it cnduarml the fuadow of 
iiberts. After tiic rout of Plnirfalia, he endea¬ 
voured revive tlic republic even fr!>;Ti its 
ruiiib ; he Unit hiraPlf up in tlie chy of Utica, 
but as Iben as he hraid of tl c •.•Ulal oi' Scipio, 
he faw no l.divatio.i Ur ills cocatry, and pro¬ 
vided for the f l-.y cl aii d:c R awaus v< ho had 


followed his furtuncs ; 


iiUi Vv at a t.'ie or 


friends had crahal:.cd, he idabbed himfeit, and 
expired, after h V ili t; uOI n away the drcliiags that 
had been put \rn:/a his wound, 

VoL. I. 
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Thefc two o-reat characters ftemmed the tor- 

O 

rent o; the iniq'ikies with which Rome was 
contamh'.atcd. Cato of Utica would have been 
a f-r;'oral wo: thy to oppefe to C:rfar : lie per- 
lliaded Pompey not to hazard a battle ; for this 
was the only relource of his enemy, whom he 
would have ruined by prcti'aCllng time, lie 
had given the fame advice to Scipio. When we 
refled that a feries of the grealcfl political events 
depended on this connfcl, w^e cannot help re- 
erettinz that Cato obtained no better a hc-',rino-. 

C O 

I'lic Re man renubiic would not liavc fallen fo 
wretchedly, and the Roman empire would, per¬ 
haps, l>c Handing at tins day. 

And was it not f/om the reputation of virtue 
enjoyed by that other great charadercalled Brutus, 
that the confpiraev againft Cwlar borrowed all 
its force and ccntidcr.ee r In the event Brutus 
threw hiniiclf (ui 1ns I'word, while his wife, 
worthy of Inch a hulhand, fwallowed live coals, 
ihat Ihc might not furvivc his death, and the 
ruin of her country. 

And did not Cromwell and Richlicii, and 
tliat iccoud Richlieu the marquis de Pombal, 
owe every thing great that they atchieved to 
the firmnefs of their charadler ? Wc have h ad 
many men endued with rare qualities, but firm- 

nefs 
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nefs of charafter has been the dehdcratuir. of 
almoft all our ftatefmen. 

A determined charaSer ! This is fir more 
uncommon amon<r the French than the man of 

genius. Why fo r-There are things which 

we feel fo flrongly, that we difdain to exprsis 
them. 

Virtue acouircs frmnefs from a fenfe of her 
own dignity, but great fortitude is necoffary be- 
fides. Wc cannot deny here (for what is not 
done in our days to diicourage every elrhrt of 
virtue !) that attempts are made to rob her 
even of her triumph, by pretending to believe 
In no fuch thinsr; her o-enerofitv, her erreatnefs 
of foul, her facrifices, cverv thing in a word is 
called in queftion. A man behaves like a hero, 
and yet fervile ideas, intcrelLd views, and 
flavilh fentiments are attributed to him, becaufe 
thofe who judge him are flaves, and entirely 
unacquainted with virtue. It is a misfortune to 
be boi'ii among men (d' fuch a ftamp ; but nc- 
vcrtlitlefs, amid all the degradation of modern 
manners, we Fill poffefs a multitude of virtuous 
maeiftrates whofe fortitude we cannot chufe 

O 

but admire. Their patriotic voice feconds that of 
our writers, and effcftually forms a reprefenta- 
tive body, that may be compared to the Chinefe 
A a 2 mandarines, 
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maiiilarinc:-, io much extolled iu the hitiory of 
that vail; empire. 


OF THF rOLICY OF AUGUSTUS. 

AS foon as the half of a nation can be brought 
to take up arms againft the other half, the fate 
of the empire may be decided in one day. Thus 
the battles of AiTuum and Bofvvorth determined 
in Europe the fortunes of Rome and of England ; 
and thus Guife was on the point of producing 
the greatefl of revolutions in France. 

But to reduce the great under the power of a 
houfe which mofl of them regarded fome time 
before as only on a footing with theirs ; to fub- 
ieift all the different ranks of citizens, and this 
by means of laws, with the approbation of the 
larger part of the nation, and at leafr, with the 
refpeftful and filent confent of the other part; 
this undoubtedly muff be a ftroke of policy re- 
fulting from circumftances, or it mufl: be the 
work of great flatefmen, who, like Auguftus or 
Richelieu, knew what they may fafely attempt, 
and divine what a nation will bear without dan¬ 
ger to itfelf, or to him who fhall ftrike fo dar- 
ng a blow. 
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A’Ogiiftu:. was adluated by the raoil rchned ana 
profound policy. After renderifig himfclf matter 
of the empire, liC fully uadejlfood that it was 
ills interefr to retain the command of the army ; 
blit lie \i aa aware that this engine might recoil 
upon iiiini'clf, if the legions coilccieu together 
l.hould acquiiC an idea of th,eir ov. n fi;c- ^ th, 
and thould f.nd a General capable of gaining ihcir 
afiedlions. 

What did Augnftus do ? He declared, with a 
feeming moderation, that the empire was fuffi- 
cientiy extended, and that confequently every 
idea of an ofFenlive war ought to be rclinquilhed. 
Nothing was required, according to him, but to 
guard the frontiers .againft the incurl'ons of bar¬ 
barians. In that fervice, he employed thole an¬ 
cient, thofe formidable legions, which were now 
difperfed in fmall detachments, along immenfe 
frontiers. 

The army, being thus divided, was always 
under his control. He prevented its combina¬ 
tion, and ftifled the genius of its commanders, 
by precluding all opportunity of cultivating and 
difplaying it, fmcc military Ikill could in future 
merely confill in reftraining undifeiplined mul¬ 
titudes from palling great rivers, and in defend¬ 
ing impregnable fortrefles againft barbarians ab- 
folutely ignorant of the art of svar. 

A a 3 
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Ail the citizens ijaJ been obliged to beconis 
foldiers during tJie lixfj jears of the civil wars. 
Auguflus enacted a law, of a fpirit altogether 
contrary, inanely, that no perfon Ihould be per¬ 
mitted to embrace the military profedion, un- 
Icls for the defence of the frontiers, or to enter 
into the guai ds of Cwiar. He particularly ft- 
voured agriculture, which attached his fubjeds 
to the wafre lands, and taught them to procure 
fubfifience without bearing arms. The people 
derived "rcat advantages from devoting them- 
felvcs to hu{l>andry, which was tiie principal 
object that fixed the attention of Auguflus 
when lie ii:d acquirc'l the pofleffion of the em¬ 
pire. By this coiiuud, he encouraged marriage 
and population ; he banifhed warlike and fediti- 
ous ideas, by Iccuring the tranquility of the 
empire ; he became, by his wile and prudent 
mcaturci., t'le true mafter of Rome ; and uiii- 
verfal peace made him a defpot in the palace of 
the Cwlars 

Although Auguflus be boaflcd to have reviv¬ 
ed in Italy the golden age, it is reafonable to 
prefume, that he permitted the people to tafle 
the fweets and the plcafures which arc the 
fruits of peace and abundance, the better only 
to extinguhh in individuals every rafh and dan¬ 
gerous fpirit of enterprize. He employed the 

charms 
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churms and improvements of ac^ricul!ure, con- 
titiual divcrfions, and niuitiplied fpcclaclcs for 
the populace, as many fovcrcigns have fiiu'c 
done, merely to captivate tl'.c nation, and fix 
tlic puhlic attention oa agreeable or trifliiig 
objeds. 

Thole who cultivate t^ieir cflatcs, wh.o Inlsa- 
bit handfomc villas or opulent cities, thitslc nc,t 
of civil w'.'ir. Quiet enjoyment renders men 
foher, anti icadily convintes them, that it is 
much caller for ti;em to improve their property 
and nuvmcnt th.cir riches bv peace, than bv a 
ruinous and uncertain W'ar. 

This it was that eftablifhed on a firm bafis 
the power of Auguffus, that deflroycd all equa¬ 
lity between him and the reft of the nobilitv, 
and that will confolidatc every authority, which, 
not pafiins: the bounds of moderation, will thus 
become the ftronger and the more rei'peded. 

It is by attaching men to cultivation ajiJ 
plenty, that the fovereignty will enjoy all its 
plenitude, and that a nation will i)c at once fuh- 
miftivc and peaceable. This is what Tacitus fo 
well depids; CunHos dulcedinc oiit pe/lvXit: 
this is what Paterculus expreffes ; Ctrta cuhjut; 
rcrum fuarum 

Eadan jnagi/iratuum vocahuUv^ fays Tacitus : 
the people arc led by names. The titles of an- 
A a 4 cient 
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dent offices fliovild be retained. The people 
never examine tilings fo deeply, as to perceive 
the alterations introduced, if the denominations 
be not changed. 

Tiberius, v.'ho, under the pretext of treafon 
againft the ftate,:u)d with the ufualformsofjuftice, 
put to death tlie defeendants of the patricians \\ l.o 
had fubmitred to tlie vokc of Cicl'ar, caufed no 
clifcontcnt among the Ucman people. They con¬ 
fined thcmfelvcs to the cblervation, that t/'C 
jenate iiad pronnur.ced leiitcnce according to the 
Jaw. Crdigula, chfregarding the law, {imply 
commanded the gu.vivh to affaiTmate fuch of the 
patricians as had difpleafed him. Tiberius died 
peaceaiih , andCaUjula was hilled by a captain 
of the praitorian bands, while he was delivering 
to him the counter-fign of the day. 

They are unlkilful dei'pots who determine to 
employ a military force without a pretext of 
law. 


OF TME LIMITS OF AH EMPIRE. 

OF what magnitude is the {fate the befl cal¬ 
culated to contiibiitc to the lum of public hap- 
pinefs ? Empires of a vafl extent are fubjeft to 
difmerabermeut, while others fortunately con¬ 
fined 



fined within more narrow iiiniLs, aic ..i. _ ' .a 
more vigorous and robui'l. 

Rome was deemed to fall beneath the wci ;hi: 
of its greatnefs; Spain, with its colonies, is ex- 
haufbd; and the Rufilan empire, t’mugii a 
country cf (iaves, will not iniv*. a cci tiiry and 
an half on its enormous baiis. Engi.in -1 has k)!!: 
her colonies; and time, independently of every 
other moti re, wouici h.ave fufficed to bring about 
a revolutioii. But a fmr.ll Bate is always Icfs 
happy in proportion than a great one. I'lie tall 
trees of t];c foreu: abiorb the juices of the earth 
to feed their Iprcading branches, while ilirubs 
of humbler srowth wither and deenv. 

C.' w 

The greatrib political phenomenon that cxifs 
is the haiis of the Chlncfe government. The 
emperor, it is faid, has povrer of life and dcafn 
over two hundred millions of inhabitants. What 
mighty central force can put fo vatl a machine 
in motion ? ’Tis an abutc of words; this dtpo- 
tifm, however virtuous, docs not cxifi as we arc 
taught to believe ; the thing is impoliible. Tw’o 
hundred nulll(>ns of men do not obey a finale 
man exclufiively ; nor can I believe in the vir¬ 
tues of a people thus governed ; they raufb be 
indolent, fbupid, void of all feeling, or debafed 
by fnperftition, to adhere everlafiingly to the 

fame. 
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fame cuPioms and manners; it is a nation fui 
gnicris. 

But fourteen tboufind lettered mandarines 
compoi'e the inflructing part; and as they arc 
all at one and the fame time profeflors of mora¬ 
lity, governors of towns, and members of the 
tribunals of jutlice, I can conceive that it is this 
enlightened body which averts the evil,: of de- 
fpotifm. Bcfidcs, the arbitrary autliority of the 
emperor muft be, and is, in reality iofl, in the 
immenfe number of his fubjcfls. lie rally re¬ 
tains the pov\cr ol conlolidating, by wildom and 
juflice, the dillant members of this enormous 
political body ; let us proceed. 

A fingic acre of laud fown with rice, wiil 
fupport eight Chinefc peafants; wliile in Europe 
it requires four acres of ground for the luf- 
tenance of a tingle iTian. Such eafy means of 
fubfitlance muft needs weaken the force of 
defpotifm, for agricultural riches will ever be 
the moft powerful arms againtl tyranny. 

The advantage of great flates confiils in this, 
that the government, which is generally rich, 
comes forward to the atriuance of the fociety ; 
that it undertakes public works wherever public 
utility requires it; that canals, high roads, and 
edifices are every where multiplied ; and that 

thefe 
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thefe enterprifes, vaft in their conception, faci¬ 
litate communication, and form eftablifhmcnts 
conducive to the public weal. I know that the 
degree of confidence is not always that of pro- 
fperity ; but as foon as the play of the political 
machine is increafed, the arts beget one another, 
and emulation, fpurred on from day to day, 
foars to its higheft pitch. 

It is amid the movements of a great nation, 
that the indufiry of him who works, completely 
correfponds with tire fancy of him who coii- 
fumes. The a£lion of government, by th.c con¬ 
nexion of powers, pisomotes opulence. The 
various kno\vledge poiTcffcd by fo many men, 
turns to the genci'al account. Utility derived 
from thine:?, is alrooft infinitelv increafed bv the 
number of individual perfons. A greater quan¬ 
tity of materials is employed ; and the variety of 
enjoyments produces at one and the fame time 
the read and the fancied convcTiienccs of life ; for 
to be mafiers of what is nectlllrry and eflential, 
we rauft poffefs that u liieh is fupcifluous alfir. 

'I'he happinels of a nation, therefore, is what 
conflitutes its power alfo ; and you cannot at 
this time, feparate the former from the flate of 
the arts, and the progrefs of human intelligences. 
Now, it requires a large ten itory to fabricate 
in abundance various articles ; and fcveral cn- 
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jcymcnts can no where become familiar aiK'l 
common, nnlcfs among a very great number of 
men who hold with each other frequent and 
ccnftr.iit crmmunications. Works of genius 
will not have their full fcopc unlcfs when a 
large coufurnption fhall he at hand to encourage 
u’cful and fantailic productions, whicl) are in a 
manner indiviliblc. Both of thefe aie become lo 
m.raiy ^v■aats; and, as they contribute to folttn 
the rigours of caiflcnce, policy enjoins that 
every tatlc fioiild be iadulecd, to give to the 
empire its hig'tcil pitch of prefperity. 

A creat ftatc cllablirncs with mofl certaint- 
its pliyfical pretervation. The Icourgcs or na¬ 
ture, be t!;sv as uiladrous as they can be ima¬ 
gined, never attack it unlcfs partially. War, 
f:;rr:ine, and the plague, are combated, and their 
f :tnl clTccis climinhhed, by vafl and enlight ncvl 
attentions, and by the jundlion of many elfcrts. 
I'he province which fuffers finds aid in the 
neigl'.bouring piovince ; w hile remedies and 
Irclps of every defeription, by which greater 
ravages are prevented, and lofiTes fometimes re¬ 
paired, are abundantly fupplied. 

A ereat Bate depends allb on Its mafs, and 
defies the event of an attack: it may be.pene¬ 
trated, but cannot be fubdued by hoBile inva- 
fions. The French empire owes its permanency 

to 
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to its mafs, by vvl-ich its iifiyliLours me witLov.t 
any great efl'ort rcpcbcc*. Tills bi'ijg'Jom cinAs 
in the very centre of the mofe vehcnirnt jealei - 
ties, and owes its feenrity entirely to its'ci;tc::t. 
IMow, the progrcii'um and increalc el poi. es, 
when a population is grest, arc comion 
this account, that no eftimatioa ca.i he ntade of 
the quatitity of mea.ns which can be created. 

The fcourge of war is, at leail, conibaiitly 
diiveii fi-om the centre tow'ards the extremities. 
The ctnire is tranquil; and it is altogether im- 
prulxiblc tliat a great empire can be fuddcaly 
uivld-.d and portioned out. It has a powerful 
rclilhiucc, infinite reahlions, and vomits forth 
againfl its aggielhirs an immciile quantity of 
arms and warlike uores, becauie polkfied of an 
extenlive tei'ritoi'y. Tefore they can exhauft it, 
its enemies exhsufi: their own refourccs. It 
cannot be fubjugated even by mifearriages ; 
from its mofi concealed fibres powerful refourccs 
arife ; and when its parts arc thought to be 
feperated, and cut a i under, even then is fuch an 
empii'e regenerated. 

Defpotifm, it is true, (and the fame rnav be 
fiid of an unlimited monarchy, by which it ii 
ib clofely rcfembled,j agrees quite naturally 
with a great empire. This, however, can only 
ipply to an enlightened flatc of the community. 


wJ;cn 
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when a c’e^ree of kuo'.vlcdsTc is univerfailv 
dinufcd, V. hen a wife ccnflitution is conftantlj 
fpurned, and wlieii little attention is paid to 
public affairs. But as the laws can never have 
a better cllabliffed afccndancy, nor a more im- 
poling majefly, than when their fwayisexer- 
cifed over an extenfive and populous kingdom, 
it becomes a ffate, fuch as is now deferibed, to 
adopt a ";ood conPiitution of government: the 

1 O O 

great fpring is lodged in its own bofom, and it 
can realize the powers which it can readily 
draw from the extent of its poffeffions. 

Let me again repeat, that a happy political 
government is not formed of itfelf: it muff be 
the effecl of meditation, and the product of wif- 
dem and fagacity. In a great ffate the founda¬ 
tions are laid with the greateff difficulty, fince 
the fciencc of the Icgiflator muff be propor¬ 
tioned to the extent of the population. All the 
preffnt forms of government v/ere forni'crly de- 
vifed by nations of fmall extent. The progref- 
fivc rife of kingdoms evidently r ruduces an ex- 
tcnfion of intelligences; and the findamental 
legifiation, by comprehending a larger furface, 
requires better laws, a more dexterous admi- 
niffration, and more detailed views, becaufe, iu 
dominions of vaff extent, thofe difficulties fpring 

up 
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«p which would be fcarcely felt in fmall or 
parcelled out territories- 

There are, notwithftanding, certain bounds ; 
and when thefe are exceeded the overo-rown 

O 

ftstcs then become inert and fluggifli, yielding 
of themfclves like thofe long cords which arc 
never fcretched, and which conftantly prefent a 
confidcrable curve. It was on this account that 
China was fabdued by five or fix thoufand Tar¬ 
tars, that th-c Peruvians and Mexicans were ex- 
terniinat'^'d by four or five hundred Spaniards, 
and that tlie imnienfe empire of the Perfians 
was overthrown by thirty thoufand Macedo¬ 
nians. 

Thefe too bulky feates admit of defpotifm, 
not by their nature, but becaufe th.eir refpec- 
tive parts are without com.munication, agree¬ 
ment, and aiftivity, infomuch, that in the indi¬ 
viduals which comoofe them, the human facul- 
ties arc in a dormant ftatc. Hence ariles a gra¬ 
dual devafeation, founded on ignorance, and 
maintained by the difunion of the parts. 

But it does not follow, that great empires can 
be governed, to employ the commonly received 
terms, dcfpotically alone. Every nation which 
negledbs public affairs is puniflied by itfelf for 
the renunciation it makes: forgetful of its own 
ftrength, it furrenders its profperity, inftead of 

becoming. 
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fi-.romii:;;, .is h iv::jir, .1 fornyidjhfc hody^pnii} 
which t;u'lc V. ho (]-jou!d be fo radi as to ami a 
blow would pcrhh iii the attempt. When men, in 
a great llatc, after having forfeited their own li¬ 
berty by an abject lubm'dhon to the prince,' 
convert to their particular advantage the fiavery 
of tlicir fcllovv-iuljeels, that llavery ptclTeswith 
a double V. t h;b.t ; and it becomes the juft pu- 
ii.hhmcnt ot a covvardiee winch is the more cul¬ 
pable, bccaulc th.e cfl'ort to fiiako it oifis ealy in 
ju(/:u)i<ion to the nuneber of men who lupport 
the oppsclhon and accumulate the common dif- 
ailers. 

The balance or equilibrium of Europe is 
a term not cafily demonftrable, but w'hich con¬ 
veys an idea that at the leaib prevents three 
ftates of a certain extent from unitincr a£;ainfl a 
fouith. To obtain its juft eilimation, it would 
be neceffuy to combine the ftcondary caufes 
with tlie firft; hut as this is impoftible, the 
political mechanifm is confined to the prevent¬ 
ing of the union of leveral ftates againft one. 

We have, therefore, a choice and falutary 
idea w hich ctTedlually checks the conciiflion of 
empires ; and without xvhich, it is certain that 
a vaft pow'cr, itfelf fhaken to its very founda¬ 
tions, would not permit other ftates to enjoy 
tl'ieir rcpo'fe and their level. The idea of the 

equi- 
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equilibrium rerifis the deftruction or too rrcat 
weakening of any one power ; and although it 
be impofhble to prove it geometrically, fldl ica- 
fon makes the calculatitni. 

Thoie nearly equal forces, which, although 
they arc without a centre, balance each other, 
dilpia}' to the imagination, hill more active than 
our rcafon, by the ivlea of repofe they afford, all 
the inconveniences that might refult from the 
equilibriinn being dehroyed by a fudden flaock 
and contention. 

Thus, tijat which in any kingdom keeps up 
a particular order, (that is to fav, the drca.d that 
the different bodies of the hate fliould enter into 
a conflifl with each other,') preferves Europe m 
a kind of repol'c ; and when an attempt is made 
to dchroy this balance, ambition is alarmed, he- 
cauie it cannot eftimate the final effeds of the 
commotion. 

Whatever can ftcure an agreement between 
all nations, does it even confifi: in the mwlf ro¬ 
mantic ideas, is effi ntially good ; and this ob- 
fervation may apply to all reproaches made col- 
ledivcly againfi: large military bodies, and to all 
thofe detached phrafes which are addreffed, by 
way of final analyfis, to men who certainly are 
not formed, at the call of fuch or fuch a mo¬ 
narch, to w'age war againfi: each other. 

VoL. I. B b 
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The balance of pov/er is a phrafe of modern 
invention ; but the thing itfelf was known to 
the ancients. The league of the Grecian repub¬ 
lics, the jealouiy Athens excited, the conten¬ 
tions between the fucccflbrs of Alexander, the 
pretty equal divifions that were made after the 
death of that famous conqueror, and the weaker 
fide fupported by the weak, each of thefe fadls 
fcperatcly, and all of them conjunftively, prove 
that the Grecian republics, whether by reafon 
or by infiincl, Icnew how to preferve a balance, 
"riic Roman empire had, it is true, a prodi¬ 
gious extent; but here again Carthage was the 
counterpoife of the great power. 

Would not the mofl terrible danger to tlic 
human race confift in its finding itfelf expofed 
to the terrible and preponderating force of an 
univerfal monarchy ? Would not tine mailer of 
fo n'sany kingdoms necefi'arily abufe his power, 
either b,y himiclf, or through his viceroys ? 
WTuId not a proud and defpotic race, which 
would fucedfively annihilate the liberties of 
Europe, fpring up from this gigantic fovereign ? 
T be lioulc oi Aiiilria, fo terrible to the uni- 
verlc, Iccms to have aftorded a fample of the 
incalculable evils which univerfal monarchy 
V/ould produce in the world ; fo neccfiluy is it 
that fiates Ihould be limited, and that they 

Ihould 
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fhould mutually dread each other, to the end 
that harmony may be difplayed, and that public 
libcrtv nvay fomcv/hcrc find a raranpri. 

Sovereigns poilclling enormous t,,; rliorlcs can 
only be retrained by tlie dread of i'.r-ving tlioir 
pohldhons attacked : they pcr'.uive, cer’ru!tdly, 
that the breach, when • nee made, is the fpa:]; 
by which the fro may be propayaicd. 

Enylind h as fsrured on the rlobe as a power 
protta’ ing the general liberty of Europe ; iru! in 
this point of view may be coni'idcrcd as tlic pa- 
tioncis of the human race. Havl it not been for 
Enpdnid, France, or perhaps Si'ain, vrould have 
ac(vuircd an atcendenTy over Euiopc a cctitiiry 
ago; :-.nd religious llbeity at Icafl would have 
been deilroycd. 

However elf merical the equilibrium of Eu¬ 
rope may he, it fuppiies to each iTatc a peidba- 
fion of its perfonal fccurity. The little republics 
fubiift entirely under the flrclter of this theory ; 
while it is extremely probable, that a general 
confederacy of all the powers of Europe vrould 
be far more injurious to the pcrlonal liberties of 
the human race, than thofc oppofitions of hate 
to flate, which prevent the flux and reflux cf 
nations, and cflablifn the privileges (;f each 
principality on the bails of an equal rcnllauce. 
Hence has the league of certain kings demon- 
^Bb 2 ibat.J 
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ftratcd all the mifehief which may refult from 
that union which invariably bears hardcll; on the 
fixer nations of Europe. 

1 am pleafed at feeing fmall fhapelcfs flates 
enter into a full perfuafion, that they cither do, 
or can throw a weight into this balance, hnce 
the chimera which pofl'clTcs them retards the 
torrent of a dcfpotifm provided with the moft 
foimidabie weapons, and wdiich might othcrwilc 
literally fubjugate the human race, no matter 
whether beneath one or feveral hands, for with 
refped to the enormity of the difafter it is the 
fiuwe thing. It fhould here be noticed, that 
ever}' hate which has exceeded a certain propor¬ 
tion is prepared for defpotifm ; and it is a pro¬ 
blem Incapable of folution, that the more men 
there are in a hate, the more are they difpofud 
to flavery. The central weight, neceffarily aug¬ 
mented, inflead of being a force purely defen- 
five, becomes, through its very cflence, fiifl 
ofFenhve, and at length oppreflive. 

That Europe may be made to form but one 
and the fame fociety is an admirable fpecula- 
tion. But when a fupcrnatural being fhall de- 
feend from heaven, and take his feat on a 
throne, then, and not till then, I fhall admit the 
neceffity of dcflroying the fyftem of that balance, 
which, notwithftanding the wars that refult from 

it, 
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it, allows a ufeful divifion to fubfift. Slavery is 
mod; certainly not to be preferred to the horrors 
of combats, which, after all, have their truce 
and their termination. , . 

I diall not fpeak of the balance of trade, a 
matter W'hich leads to dill greater errors, but 
which does not enter into my fubje^l. Kings 
have made war on a large fcale for commerce, 
the foldicrs of the eighteenth century flruggling 
with each other in the caufe of merchants ; and 
thel'e very kings, forgetful of fo many efforts 
made, and i'o much blood Ipilt, have afterwards 
diickied and harraded commerce within their 
owii dominions. All this would appear incoii- 
ceiveable, it a momentary cupidity did not 
banifh t!\e remembranoc of more durable ad¬ 
vantages : the fable of th.e hen that lay golden 
eggs, is the emblem of the policy of cabinets. 


OF THE CENTRAL FORCE AND ITS RE-AC TJON'S. 

IN every government a central force is need¬ 
ed. If the public authority has not fulhcicnt 
{Ircngth to bind equally all the members of the 
date, then is there an end of unity, fecurity, 
and prefervation. To confide fuch an authority 
to a dngle man, is converting it into an arbi- 
B 3 trary 
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trarv one, and arcrucs the vci v hcitrh.t of ii'ilaiAX* 
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ty ; but thh in re.tlily very rarely occui s. Un¬ 
limited power falls of iij'elf; and iu the indauccs 
wlun a inerci’e's defpot has capiieioufly put to 
death a past of the focicly, IjC has only been 
fuileied to do fo, becaufe the iocACty in general 
has, for its ic ; e -', approved of the exercife of 
L;-: fai'.g.f .',0 V Thus was it with the 

rl f'.ou.c; and thus it is wnth the 
G,.5'.-y.v/^'r at Conflantinoplc. The plciu- 
tu.a. of rower, granted, in crifes of difficulty, 
cni cr lo a finglc man, or to a fmall number of 
the ciii'/xns, w hii a view of obviating the per- 
i\! i'.r.;s cilvUs wdich mi'>ht have rcfulted from 

O 

Iw ^r.ii c.p,|v',!iLe forces, has been coiifidcred as 
Ihil- dan,', .rous in its tendency. When the 
I ::il iublio.s, tiie juawer of tltc d.;!j..ot ;.•> neccl- 
t irdy d'.minn'lied ; and tlic exceites into hicir 
];c laid in t’nc hour of public dan*'-.;, rove 
iiim no 1 rv.|)C';t thcr.r when 

tr..!'pjifctv i. refAored. Vvdie!e iocs n in.ni been 
fuur.d, at all times, mightier than a wliole na¬ 
tion ? f'vAi-} j(..ca ty has io-.An '[-.com.; conicioua 
of its iei oaliiue; hull in ftrcii.,ih. 

L.iiJes the conventwns t'nat a^e iccognized, 
pile people make an cnhrt to re-cllabliili lev oral 
port'Oils of tiieir independence ; the fovereignty 
yccunies niiAcd, limited, and tempered, becaufe 

rational 
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rational beings do not bcftow on their chief the 
unlimited faculty of rendering them mifcrable. 
The degree of obedience has almoft invariably 
followed the fum of "encral good beftovved on 

O O 

the nation ; and no one can at the bottom of his 
heart refpeeb the fovcrcign power any further 
than it appears ufcful to him. Abfolute autho¬ 
rity is, therefore, merely a momentary ufurpa- 
tion, to which nations confent with the foie 
view of combating and defiroying another ty¬ 
ranny ; but the danger being removed, the 
arbitrary power totters, and at length falls. The 
motives for refufing to fubmit to an abfolute 
fway arc then combined, and they foon triumph 
over every obftaclc. 

Through the whole extent of the globe one 
nation alone, the Danilh, has befowed an ab- 
folutc authority on its fovcrcign. This extreme 
courfe, however, was reforted to by the Danes 
to iliield them from the infupportable tyranny'' 
of tiieir nobility ; and notwithflandlng the king 
of Denmark is invefed with the moll formally 
abfolute power in the univei-fe, that government 
has not exceeded the limits affigned to temperate 
monarchies, fo true is it, that when the citizens 
have made the moll folemn facrifice of their li¬ 
berty, a portion of it is Hill retained by them. 

Bb 4 Wif§ 



Wife governments limit themfeives to a 
power of a certain extent, and are fenfible of the 
fatal confcquences wliich would refiilt from its 
being carried too far. Operations, vicious in 
themfeives, are conftantly directed by certain bc- 
nevulent aims, without which they could have 
no exiflence. In Pruffia it is a maxim never to 
augment the impofls; and in another military 
Pate, the mop fcrupulous attention is paid to 
the iccurity of the fubjeds’ property. Thus is 
excLi'live power tempered by certain excellent 
priiu inlcs, infunuich, that beneath tiie fhade of 
great milita: v bodies liberty fcwiietimes fiourilhes. 
Impracllcable as ti;is m.ay appear, it ncverthelels 
exiPs for a certain time. 

The {(.‘wreign authority, therefore, is never 
arbitraly, feeing that, bcfiues the fundamental 
laws, an infinity of particular laws every v\'hcre 
iiipcrintciid the cPabbflrmcnt of the oider of juf- 
tice. Unejueibonably tlieie arc violences which 
fpoi t with the life of the indivicual; but inde- 
pcndviitly of the rePPance made to thefc vio- 
leiicc.^, the evil is meitly tranPtory, and when 
the natural laws are violated,'the dePrudioa of 
the arbitrary ones follows. 

The people will every where feel inPindive- 
Jy, that the government has been made for 

them. 
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them, ana that they can new model it at their 
\v ill, when, infteaci of being protefled by it, it 
cruflies them. 

Defpots have, for the greater part, perifhed 
by a violent death. The minds raofl: happily 
difpofed, defpotifm corrupts. lie who is de- 
frous to Ihun evil does not feek the power 
which may throw in his way the temptation; 
while he who troverns bv the law has, on his 
f de, the force of reafon and the confent of the 
people. 

Nothip.g can be more fublimc than this fay¬ 
ing, of an emperor of China ; the famine of my 
people is my famine. 

There are vultures Vv ho prey on the moll 
noble fuiiolions of the fovereignty. They arc 
infamous traffickers of the rnoft important 
places and employments, and diftribute honours 
to thofe the leaf; worthy of them. Nations, be 
affured, that the fpeedy downfall of thefe men 
is certain. 

When the fovereignty is confided to a fingle 
man, it evidently behoves the fovereign to re- 
fped the laws, feeing that thofe intermediate 
bodies, in w'hofe hands the promulgation of 
them, whether they be civil or criminal, is 
placed, enter under fomc denomination or ano¬ 
ther into the formation of empires. Every na¬ 
tion 
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ticn nbfoktcly deprived cf the means of refin¬ 
ance would otherwife fink into flavery; and 
without being in the abfolute poffefiion of re¬ 
publican laws, tliC nation which has a body of 
magifuates, is flackered from the ruder attacks 
of arbitrary power, becaufc the magiflracy can 
and ought, in cafes of nccefiity, to entitle it- 
fclt: tJ'c c'sntntive bo:h of the naiivn. 

As ■; very ciri/cn, when the country is in 
dangci, a f lulicr, fo docs every magiflratc, 
wh^n p'.'Lhc libeiiy is attacked, become the de- 
poftary and gu.'.rdian of the naticnal principles. 
In fuch a c.ie, the enlightened part of the kate, 
has a right, in the name of the ftatc, to come 
forw'ard in iupport or the laws: the objc£l is 
no Icfs than the falvation of ilhcrtj^, and the 
piiviicgc t::en refidcs in the danger. The laws 
of ncccllity arc anterior to all others ; and the 
reparation, rot the fimple iiiveftigation of the 
ancient foundations, becomes the queflion.'—• 
When the tivS which attach ns to our country 
ai'c clofily knitted by public reafon, the form 
of government cannot fail to be good: where 
the reverfe happens to be the cafe, an attach- 
mentto the kate, and the good order of fociety, 
require that the citizens fhould, without de¬ 
lay, apply themfelves to the reftoration of the 
public fortune. The defedion of the ancient 

bodies 
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bodies invincibly eftabliflies the right of the mo¬ 
dem bodies, and even luppofing the latter the 
creation of yefterday only, flill they belong to 
the country the moment they embail:* in her 
caufe; fur it is abfurd to think that a nation 
cither does or can ex-ift without rcprelentatives. 
Let the word be prolcribcd—witia nil my heart; 
but the tiling is not the icis eliLntially ncccf- 
fiiry : it will again and again difplny itl'elf until 
the laft breath of political life iludl be utterly 
extin:.;Lufiied. 

Sidney ob'. rves, that civil war is not the 
greattil ot evils. "I'o reduce the j)eople to fuch 
an excels of mifery, ot feeb'cne.'i:, and of abal'c- 
ment, tiiat thev have lio ],.;.':cr courage or 
llrcngth to undertake anv tl-iug, is in.fmitcly, 
ill my mind, more calamitous. 

We mull not, however, Ciinfound thofc noble 
and generous citizens who feize on the precifc 
point, the point of maturity for great revolutions, 
v.'itli tlioJe daring dillurbers of the [mblic tran¬ 
quility, taken from among the clals of worth- 
Lls and infigmficant men, wlio, as Montefc^uieu 
obferves, are no other than incendiaries bellow¬ 
ing forth furious declamations which make 
no kind of imprehion unlefs on thofe who are 
as furious as thcmlelves. 

In Hates which have lhaken otF an arbitrary 

yoke. 
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;''oke, man difpbys the higheft degree of juftice 
n:).l energy; and of all nations, the one which 
emerges from an abyfs of mifery, and which has 
purcliafcd its liberty at a dear price, is fufeepti- 
blc of the ilvlicfc leniations. There fophifms 
arc no longer of a:iy avail: the people wifh for 
an equality of rigiits; and eve y abibv.a: conli- 
ceration dilappears. Temerity-, foil}", and de¬ 
ception are confuuudcd ; while with one hand 
the citizen puihes afide chicanery and fraud, 
anrl with the other the faftidious promifes of a 
rnalked ambition. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

HOW truly great was Charlemagne! And 
how' maiefric, among thole of our other kings, 
was the phyliognomy he difplayed ! On the fe- 
cond race of them he conferred the glory of his 
name, and attached to France the grandeur of 
the reft of Europe. With what majefty was he 
invefted, when he afiembled at every point 'of 
tlie monarchy the States General 1 He was the 
legitimate chief of a great nation; and never 
belbre or ftnee, has the throne been filled with 
fo uiuch dignity and grace. The ftates, com- 

pofed 
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rofccl of all the orders, were thei-nfelvi.-s in- 
r:rciled t'le mninte''''’:!":' of ir,c cniiil-l'i ivsn ; 
V. hilc, witl'.oet tbe nation ccnioc to c'-;!:!', the 


a.nf.i:c/!i!V o: 


fovci'eiua was f''!iv acrnnow- 


Icd-jed. 'I'l a nc'-.;dc were an hononnablc fuoilj 
cnicatwlul in ccr.i.nKtlisn with liicir reicTnie ad- 
miiiiftrator, whom tlieir p:x:o;iw iic'\,fl,n'-!v 
brought to a reccllcdion of his L’l nc 

duties which, by their infiaence, he !u id dear 
and facred. licroifm becaiTie to him r.n mly 
tafl:, becaufe he deliberated in the niidil of an 
hcroical nation. 


O ! majefty which has no longer an exidcncc! 
Happy would it be if thou couldft be revived 
for the glory and felicity of a great nation, ren¬ 
dered dcl'crvino; of fo hitrh a benefit throur!"' its 

V. J e. 

courage and its learning ! In the reign of Cliar- 
Icmagne the latter was needed ; wc poffei's it ; 
and why, ought the enjoyments which fiinnld 
refult from it, to fly and keep aloof from us at 
fo aweful a diftance ? As much as any nation of 
Europe, the people of France are endued with 
manlinefs, gcncrofity, and every amiable qua¬ 
lity. But alas! when fliall v.^e fee all the rays 
of their glory united ; and when, in thefe days 
when they are fo eminently enlightened, will 
the law, which ought to emanate from the na¬ 
tion 
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tion itfelf, l;c endued with all its force, grandeu/ 
and c.riecl ? 

It may now be faid that reafon, all its fights 
having Ucn rellorcd, is capable to make man 
think and acd in a way deferving of his noble 
origin. Unquchionably, he ouglit ere this to 
have lhaken off the yoke of the ancient barbarity, 
and the code of f fcal laws equally abhorrent. If 
the great prince who makes the fubjefl of this 
article, frequently afiembled the States General 
of his empire, it was lefs to gather information 
from them, than to enlighten them on his fide, 
fo fully perluaded was he, that knowledge and 
reafon could not fad tt) contribute to the general 
weal. Every thine;, however, liavine; deycne- 
rated under his feeble fucccllors, ignoiance and 
fnpcrftition took poffeflion of the wiioie nation, 
inlomuch, that for entire ages, it was a fcandal 
fora Gentleman to know how to read. Here it 

O 

may be aiked, what was to be expecled from an 
aiTembly compoled of men whofc minds were 
fo utterly uncultivated, and the greater part of 
whom, become tyrants in their chateau and 
little cantons, vexed, harralTcd, and opprelTcd 
the people ? I’he little aid they afixrrded at that 
time was, undoubtedly, the caufe why they be¬ 
came at length iicgledltd, to fuch a degree, 

that 
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that their meetings appear at one epoch to liave 
been totallv ervven un. 

•/ V 

It has not been till very lately, that la to fay, 
flnce letters have been cultivated with tJie 
higheft fuccefs, and have dil'pcricd anion.g i;5 
the dark clouds of ignorance, that th.e Stales 
General could be rendered as ufcrul, and as ne- 
ceffary through their inlelligenccs, as tl’.cy were 
formerly little fo through their ignorance. 

Ah! at uhat time did France Fand in fo 
ihrono- and evident a need to confult them r * 
The fyftcm of Europe, changed k;r fomewhat 
more than a century, has deftroyed the equili¬ 
brium of fcvcral of the flates which have Iiap- 
pened to be the mofl; expofed to the new A’fieni 
of politics. For all this mifehief the States Ge¬ 
neral may be able to f nd a remedy : enlightened 
by part errors, they have the capacity to reme¬ 
dy great abufes, and to redrels ancient wrongs, 
as well as to re-coiudrucl: the political machine, 
and give it a luftre altogether new. This tail: 
is not fo difficult as many intcrcFcd people are 
perhaps willing to ilr.d it ; and I do not hchtate 
to hacard tlsc afTerticn, that 1 am nerfuad.vl of 
tl.ic poihbility of ifS accompiifSrnent, vriihout 

* This fmo^iTT-nt was wrir n bcf.'rc thi? of flic State# 

Qaneral, '^hich was the uii'eiuit'jcr:' ol ihc- IVcnch revolution. 

convulllon. 
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couvuiiion, without perplexity, and W'ithout 
tiDubJe. 

Notw'ilhfiaiidino; J have no uiitli in conuitu- 
tions rigoroufly determined, and although I 
diftinclly perceive variations which fometimes 
appioximate monarchy to the republican form, 
and at others gi\ c the latter the flamp and con- 
fiftence of a rn'inurchy, variations which bcifow 
an equipoii'c on the different authorities of go¬ 
vernments, ftill am I firmly perfuaded that a 
nation ought to recur to its primitive conftitu- 
tion. So univerfal is the wifh for the convoca¬ 
tion of the States (leneral now become, that 
the ancient franchifes mull: and will refume all 
their vigour, it being no longer poffible to in¬ 
terrupt their courto, more efpecially when the 
greateft of all evils are to be remedied. An 
alfemblagc of all France, compofing a beneficent 
and majeftic autho;ity, enriched by the progrefs 
of knowledge, and again wedded, if I may fo 
expref's inylelf, to its fovereign, would be of 
infinite advantage both to the monarch and the 

•J 

people. 

The national meetings have at various epochs 
regenerated the kingdom. Ualefs for them 
Charles V. would not have obtained the fuccour 
he fo much needed, to put him in poffeffion of 
his rightful inheritance. That intriguing wo- 
' man. 
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man, Ifabella of Bavaria, combining her mlf- 
chicvous plans with the calamities of the reign, 
of Charles VI. left to Charles Vll. a deplorable 
fucceffion: here again thefe all'emblages inter¬ 
fered, put things on a profperous footing, and 
diflipated the fadtions of the Dukes of Orleans 
and Burgundy. 

It is true, that during the inteftine religious 
wars, the Hates general favoured too Hrongly of 
the dogmatic fpirit of the ages of ignorance; at 
that time, however, fanaticifm exercifed an un¬ 
bounded fway over men’s minds. Now that 
patriotifm is enlightened, and applies itfelf to 
intereftlng objeds, the refourccs ought to be 
furc and prompt, and the axe laid to the root of 
every evil. The remedy, as it ftrikes me, re- 
fidcs in the elementary principles, feeing that a 
nation aflembled to difeufs its own iutereftsdoes 
not a6l agalnft itfelf, and is grand in whatever 
it undertakes. If Richelieu facrifeed the rights 
of the nation to his dcfpotifm and his imperious 
will, it is at this time demonHrated, that arbi¬ 
trary power is as dangerous to itfelf as a reafou- 
able and juftly balanced power is Hrong in its 
wifdom and moderation. 

Superftition has countcraTed the advantages 
which ought to have refulted from feveral of 
our National Aflemblies, the fhades of fanati- 

VoL. I, Cc cifm 
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cifm obfcurlng every idea, which it rendered 
falfe and pueiile. To that dark time an en¬ 
lightened period has fiicceeded ; and it now 
only remains to concentrate the fcattered rays, 
and to form them into a luminous pharos cal¬ 
culated to fecure the veflci of the flate from the 
(hoals and quickfands by which it is furrounded. 

Let me again alk what really falutary law 
could be exprded from the affemblage of the 
nation, at a time when France was divided into 
a multitude of flatcs, pofTefled by thofe who 
were called the ligbvaffah? The ftates general 
appear to have terminated their political exiff- 
cncc towards the commencement of the lad; 
century, that is to fry, at a time when the old 
leaven of civil wars, joined to that of the ambi¬ 
tion of the grandees, as well as the difeord 
which thci\ prevailed among them, was dill in 
a high date of ferment ; it was Icfs for th.e na- 
tion, than for difeontented princes, that the rc- 
folution to ademble them had been formed. 

Thoie unhappy times are now no more. The 
foverclgn power fupports itfelf by its own 
weight : the tyrannical fpirit of the feudal laws 
has difappeared ; and the monarch and the na¬ 
tion are effentially but one. The indivifibihty 
of their intereds, in efteft the fame, is univer- 
faliy acknowledged, and the love of the general 

good 
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good is now the only pafiion which would prc- 
hde at the ahemblies of the nation. Is it not, 
therefore, full time that this fine kingdom 
fhould enter into the pofl'effion of the benefits 
which rcafon ought to reftore to her ? Is it not 
time that every ancient trace of barbarity fhould 
be obliterated ? The point of unity, the central 
point of all the provinces, being abfolutely the 
fame, it is juft that they fhould alfo have but 
one fpirit, and ftiould, by the fame effort, con¬ 
cur in forming an union at this common centre, 
Laftly, the rights of the prince, of the country’-, 
and of each individual, being fully appreciated, 
tkefe may be eftabliftied on a folid balls, and the 
general good undifturbedly fixed. In the midlt 
of the affembly of the ftates general, the pureft 
and moft difinterefted patriotifm, capable of 
the moft heroical facrifices, might, at length, 
clear away the burthens of that royal coffer 
ftored with calamities which renders a king a 
kind of perpetual beggar, and which calls for 
thofc afflifting edi«fts that opprefs his heart. 
The monarch, now liberated, might obey thole 
generous emotions winch have reftoicd to feve- 
ral fovereigns the love of tlieir fubjecls: he 
would be no longer during his reign a colkiftor 
fatiguing himfelf with fatisfying the old and 
innumerable ftate creditors : he would again 

C c 2 becoiue 
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become a king. But this regeneration, To im¬ 
portant and unlocked for, can be the work of 
national generofity alone, and not until France, 
that magnanimous nation, fliall meet its fove- 
reign face to face. The latter will never be fo 
great and fo refpcAcd, as when, fully invefted 
with his auguft fun£lions, he (hall ceafe to bear 
the name of debtor. 


HUGO CAPET. 

WHEN Hugo Capet afeended tlie throne, 
the vaflids made conditions with him fo advan¬ 
tageous to themfclvcs, that they no longer were 
put to any public talk without receiving a pay 
from the prince. The fervices of fome of them 
were confined to forty days; ana thofe of others 
limited to twenty-five, fifteen, and even five 
days. 

The policy of the fiefs was introduced : it 
divided the kingdom, and plunged the French 
into a horrid Ifate of barbarifm. Was this a 
monarchical flate ?—No j France, fplit into a 
thoufand little fovereignties, became the theatre 
of an infinity of individual quarrels. Where 
v. as then the monarch ? and where the mo¬ 
narchy ? 
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narchy ? They had no exiftcnce ; and would it 
not be the very height of abuuuity to revive at 
this time that deplorable ariftocracy which cor¬ 
rupted both the civil government end the mili¬ 
tary difeipline, and which was the fource of fc 
much trouble to the fucceffors of Hugo Capet 
who unremittingly laboured to dedroy this form 
of government ? It had no reTcmblance what¬ 
ever to that which now flourilhes ; and wher 
the ideas of a proud nobility carry them back tc 
that time, it is the fame thing as if they wen 
to aim at the defrruftion of the phyfical identlt} 
of an individual : for governments have thci.i 
political identity, and the national intcreft op- 
pofes thele pretentions, which arc as vain a; 
proud, but would not on that account be the 
lefs calamitous if carried into efFecd. 

Whence arifes the extreme difference o 
power between the kings of France and Ens: 
land, when thefe two governments fpiing prettj 
nearly from the fame fource ? From hence, tha 
at the time of the conqucll; of England, th 
king fubjedted all, whether great or fmall, info 
much, that the nobles were obliged to form 
league with the third eflate. In France th 
king found his equals, whom he repeatedl 
combated, and did not fubdue till after a confi 
derable length of time, and after encounterin 

C c 3 man 
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many difficulties. By the remains of that an¬ 
cient regimen we are ftill opprefled: it has been 
the aim of the nobleffe to re-eftabliffi their ob- 
folete rights ; and they have kept at an equal 
diftance from the monarch and the people, al¬ 
ternately harraffing each according to circum- 
Bances. It would certainly be advantageous to 
the king to form a league with his people ; for 
with them he could not fail to be more power¬ 
ful, than with thofe turbulent nobleffe who fell 
their fervices fo dear, and who make a trade of 
adulation, meditating an opportunity of reviving 
their ancient prerogatives. 

In France the people have therefore to fuffer 
both from the feudal regimen and the abufe of 
royal authority. The nobility, in England, 
having made one common caufe with the peo¬ 
ple, the conllitution of the kingdom has nccef- 
farily confirmed the original contrafl, and civil 
and political liberty has found its afylum. This 
was the rcfult of circumffanccs ; for this happy 
equilibrium could not have been difeovered by 
all the fagacity of genius. It muff be looked 
for, not from the limited views of man, but 
from that happy concurrence of events which 
providence affords to all nations. Wretched 
will be the lot of thofe, who, carclefs of the 
operations of civil fociety, fhall allow the caufes 

which 
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%vhkli might have regenerated their empire to 
flip by, and fliall afterwards unavailingly lament 
their error, when they have fallen into an in¬ 
curable ftate of political flavery ! 

The fiefs and their policy have del'olated Eu¬ 
rope. It appears to me that the greatefi; mif- 
fortune has rcfultcd from thefe Gothic fhackles 
havin;; been torn off in oart onlv and the work 
of their cntiie defiruftion not completed. The 
eflates have prcl'erved a great number of abufive 
and injurious rights which have been incorpo¬ 
rated with the national laws ; and hence that 
barbarous mixture of an abfolute monarchy and 
an hereditary ariftocracy. The latter has given 
rife to that order of nobiefie which abforbs the 
nouriihing juices, and which, like the ivy, 
flrangles the tree it embraces. 

The nobles are not the tie which unites the 
fovereign with the people ; they, on the other 
hand, difunite them. Neither aie they the fup- 
poit of the throne ; but tlie aggregate of the 
fociety might be rendered fo. 

The feudal fyftem fprings from the manners 
of a barbarous and wandering people; and by 
them the refult of thefe manners was preferved 
after the conqueft. This fyftem had fome ad¬ 
vantages fuitable to the time; but being blended 
at this period with the monarchy, it gives birth 
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to a form of government which W'ounds ihe 
people on both fides. After having fatisfied the 
ibvereign, they muft flill fatisfy the avidity of 
the noblefle; and what is at leafi: as infupport- 
able as the pride of the latter, the people arc 
driven to entertain a with that the monarch may 
be put in poffefiion of a flill greater authority, 
fnch as may place all his fubjccts, without dif- 
tinclion, on tlie fame footing. 


OF NATIONAL CHARACTER, 

IN general, every law which fhall not have 
been framed according to the national character, 
Avill prove abortive, and will occafion diflurb- 
ance. How can a legiflator alone withfland his 
nation ? If he flill undertakes to reflrain a licen¬ 
tious people, let him avail himfelf of that very 
licence; for example, would it not have been 
ridiculous to have propofed the laws of Sparta 
to the Athenians ? The mofl cnlisrhtcned and 

O 

mofl poliflied defpotifm would not even fuffice 
to overturn fuddenly a national licentioufnefs. 
It is requifite that infenfible changes fhould give 
to the legiflation a particular vent. 

Agis, king of Sparta, whofe crown and whole 

virtues 
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virtues were refpefted, endeavoured to re-efta- 
blilli the ancient laws without firH; appreciating 
the force of refiftancc, and that of the obftacles 
in his way. He was tried by his own fubjc^ls, 
and condemned to death, becaufe it is not the 
part of one man to contend with a v^'holc nation. 

The foverelgn cannot fuddenly change the 
form of the government the reins of wliich lie 
holds. He will overturn the ftate fooner than 
modify it. 

The great work of a new legifiation requires 
time. The national charaftcrifiles mull: be firft 
changed ; a new turn of thinking, a difterent 
mode of feeling and afting, mufi; be infufed 
among the people, to fmooth the way, and dif- 
pofe them to an obedience neither laborious nor 
con ft rained. 

Policy .will in vain (ign treaties, will endea¬ 
vour to unite or disjoin, fince every union is 
founded on the exaft refcmblance of manners 
and cuftoms. Domcftic education, perhaps, 
forms citizens with marked ftiadcs of diverlity, 
on this account, that cuftoms are invariable 
only fo far as they are conneded with habits. 
Every man in private life indulges peculiar ha¬ 
bits, and fuch as are detached from the ftate. 
Hence the Englifh colonies, politically feparated 
from the mother country, will hereafter unite 
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by an immediate contact, that Is, by cora- 
merce. 

I^ycurgus, whofc laws aftonifli ns, had only 
to confirm the cuftoms fupported by the firongeit 
habits. The inflitutions were then all founded 
on the equality of fentiment, of condition, and 
of corporeal flrcngth. Lycurgus merely united 
the ftate of nature to the civil conflitution, 
foftening this rude nature by the order of focial 
life. 

This s:reat legiflator could befiow thefe laws 

O D 

on a fhitc alone limited to a fmall number of 
inhabitants calculated to receive them ; other- 
wife the rigor of fuch a legiflation mufi: have 
pioduced evils of great magnitude. 

He could not have prevailed on a great people 
to retrench every call of luxury and effeminacy. 
Already was the life of the Spartan fpent in 
military cxercifes; frugal and laborious, he was 
enured to every fort of fatigue. Lycurgus eafily 
expelled gold and luxury from a country wheie 
they had not yet taken root. 

A nation which poffeffes nothing but its man¬ 
ners, embraces readily the deftruftive life of 
avarice and of effeminacy. That famous con- 
ftitution comprehended alfo the Helots; and 
Sparta might confequently have incurred the 
reproach call upon Rome and Carthage, which 
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often were tinder the decpeft apprchcnfions 
from their flavcs. But the Helots, born in the 
hofom of flavery, and tliereforc formed to the 
yoke, feldom attempted to revolt; becaufc, per¬ 
haps, their makers were Icfs terrible than they 
appear to us to have been. 


WHAT IS THE HAPPIEST NATION. 

IT is an important queftion to folvc, what 
nation was ever the happiefl ? It may be aa- 
fwered; That which was moft enlightened, 
which was acquainted with the arts that nou- 
rifli and comfort life, A nation is an aggrega¬ 
tion of men : when this nation profpers, when 
it has baniflaed an odious adminilfration, defpo- 
tifm and tyranny, and has eftablifhed individual 
liberty, it pofleffes a charadlcr of force which 
communicates itfelf to each member of the fo- 
ciety; it a6ts with dignity. Such at prefent is 
the fituation of England ; the originality of that 
nation, its political contentions, and its impetu¬ 
ous pafiions, prove all of them a fource of en¬ 
joyment. Defpotifm is adverfe to the felicity 
of a people, only becaufe it extinguiflies know¬ 
ledge : it is in the darknefs of ignorance that 
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man is ftrlpt of that precious liberty, the ah- 
fence of which finks him almofl; to the condi¬ 
tion of a brute. 

Defpotifm has its full fway In thofe countries 
alone where the arts have not yet reared their 
heads. View Africa, which has always been 
fubjeil; to defpotifm, and the whole of Afia, 
which has never had any mailers but defpots: 
in thefe vafl regions the arts and fcicnces flum- 
ber, and the minds of the inhabitants are feeble 
and wretched, bccaufe they are unenlightened. 
Behold the centre of Europe : defpotifm was 
never able to fix its feat there; the people would 
vigoroufly refifi: a throne terribly filled, nor 
would they fubmit to fee their blood wantonly 
filed. Republics fiill contain the men befi; in¬ 
formed on their refpeilive rights. 

The period at which Greece, fo renowned 
for her arts and fcicnces, flouriflied, was when 
file reckoned mofi: great men in every prufeffion. 
The bright days of the Roman government 
were under Auguftus, under Titus, that excel¬ 
lent prince, the darling of the world, and under 
Marcus Aurelius ; every enjoyment was then 
bellowed on the people. Follow hiftory, and 
behold every where the reign of the arts en¬ 
feeble the firokes of defpotifm, undermine, and 
defiroy it. The Arabs themfelves, diftinguifiied 
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by their talents for war and for letters, defended 
liberty ; and the Chriftian religion, which may 
be regarded as a new luminary defcended upon 
earth, has, among many nations, ioofeired the 
bonds of flavery. 

What deftroyed the peace and felicity of the 
nations that recovered by degrees the pleafures 
connefted with the cultivation of the arts ? 
Was it not the inundation of barbarians from 
the north who overlpread Europe with terror 
and fuperftition ? They deftroyed the monu¬ 
ments of the arts, overturned the Roman em¬ 
pire, where men refpired with feme portion of 
dignity, and drew after them fcourges worfe 
than death,—error, fuperftition, and rude laws. 
They fubftituted monftrous laws of polity to 
that majeftic code of the Romans which wif- 
dom had dictated. Europe was depopulated, 
and thofe odious tribunals arofe of which the 
very name affrights innocence. 

The return of the fciences could alone miti¬ 
gate fo many evils. The eaft reftored them to 
the weft, from which they had been long ba- 
niflicd. When this beneficent light fiione forth, 
whole nations opened their eyes, and broke the 
yoke under which they groaned. As the illu- 
mliiation of knowledge increafed, fo the oppref- 
fion of individuals difappeared. 
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The conllitution of free flates is the refult of 
that application of thought which has banithcd 
barbarilin and narrow and ferocious ideas. Phi- 
lofophy has founded the independence of Ame¬ 
rica, and all nations have applauded that great 
example. Juft and moderate governments have 
been formed by books. Liberty has appeared 
even in icveral military governments, becaufe 
the pow er of the fw ord was reftrained by public 
rcalon, and the vigilant remonftrances of the 
citizens. 

The lights of knowledge have created a new 
order of things ; people enjoy more profperity 
in proportion as the ties by which they arc 
united are more clofely drawn. The arts have 
eftabliftred that precious communication which 
makes all Europe now take a concern in what 
palTes at Vienna, at Madrid, or at Paris. A po¬ 
litical tranfadlion is no longer confined to the 
Ipot where it pafles ; it has an extended influ¬ 
ence, and no nation remains indifferent to a pub¬ 
lic injury done to another nation. 

Thole prompt ideas which afford nations a 
communication through the conftant advantage 
of the prefs, are at prefent the iureft ramparts 
of individual liberty ; and glory and fhame, ha¬ 
ving each a trumpet in its hand, hover over the 
thiuiies of Europe, and pour forth praife or 
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blame on the crowned heads that cannot con- 
troul the public opinion. 

The redrefs of the injuries done to nations 
will be obtained by that vigilant voice which is 
on no occafion filent, but examines and judges 
each tranfadion. Behold England, which by 
its lofty fpirit and its deteftation of arbitrary 
power, reftrains proud defpotifm, and feems to 
invite Europe to imitate its condud. This liv¬ 
ing example fupports dejeded minds ; and every 
citizen turns his eyes upon that nation. 

See if republics are not more enlightened 
than fmall dependant dates. The Helvetic body 
owes its form, its peace, and its fccurity to wile 
laws profoundly planned. Liberty has gi\eji 
thofe dates a weight in tlie fcale of natiojis 
which they could never have attained, if know¬ 
ledge had not pervaded all ranks. 

How did Frederic govern his kingdom ? Bv 
the fuperiority of his genius, by his kiiowledge 
of men and things, by his love of the arts, aiul 
by the didindion W'hich he bedowed on them. 
He excelled in tadics, as he had a talent for 
wit. If prejudice be the radical vice of nations, 
Frederic knew to extirpate it; and, with 
one glance, he difeovered that the field of the 
agreeable arts, well cultivated, will, at the fame 
time, produce, in all their perfedion, thofe ter¬ 
rible 
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rible arts which put in adion the engines of 
war. It required his abilities to perceive this 
intimate counedion ; all Europe has beheld his 
fuccefs. 

What is wanting to the fplendid but feeble 
monarchy of Spain ? It is univerfally admitted 
to be funk into languor and decay : like a leaf 
of metal it has loll in thicknefs what it has 
gained in extent. The arts alone can reftore to 
it folidky. 

Does not the Ottoman empire feel it necef- 
fary to awake from its lethargic {lumber ? Does 
it not invite from every quarter the arts which 
will reilore its firength, by binding together the 
different parts of that empire ? Barbarifm has 
enfeebled the Turk, but the adoption of new 
ideas will confer on him a new vigor. 

By what talifman was the fuccefs of Ruhia 
effeded ? That empire flept remote and un¬ 
known : but when the Icaveii of the arts quick¬ 
ened the dead lump of animality, it difplayed all 
its force; it took an adive concern, and ob¬ 
tained a rrngbty influence in the political affairs 
of Europe. The Ruffians, dexterous imitators, 
only imported a few Frenchmen, and fuddenly 
Ihook off the yoke of preceding ages. Though 
the bulk of the nation was rude, the head was 
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enlightened, and conquefts have fhed luflre on a 
nation unobferved a century before. 

We cannot rcfift feeling the influence of the 
arts : udiilft on the one hand they beflow gran¬ 
deur on a nation, they give to each individual 
on the other hand, a greater fum of liberty and 
prosperity. 

That nation is the happiefl, therefore, which 
contains the ssreatefl: number of intcllijrent men, 
diffuiing the knowledge neceffary to civilization. 


COMMON ORIGIN. 

NEARLY all governments have had the 
fame ori;rin ; thev have arifen from national 
alfemblies, held either for civil affairs or military 
expeditions. 

The changes which take place in the conffi- 
tution of monarchical ffates, are invariably con- 
nefted with the augmentations of power ac¬ 
quired by the executive authority. 

The French nation had its diets and its ffates 
general when its population became augmented 
and it occupied a vaff territory. It confided to 
the king the charge of convening the ffates, and 
that of direding them to the clergy and nobility, 
to whom were annexed the deputies of the third 
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eftate. The monarchs infenfibly anJ purpofely 
neglcftcd the convocation of the States General. 

In France, the abfolute power of the fove- 
reign is owing to the great domains held by the 
crown. Scarcely had Lewis XL annexed Bur¬ 
gundy to France, than the French monarchy 
underwent a fcnfible change. 

Thejundfion of Franche-Comte, Alface, and 
the ftates of Flanders, under Louis XIV, com¬ 
pleted the abfolute authority. The Spanifh 
monarchy experienced the fime fate under Fer¬ 
dinand the Catholic, Charles V, and Philip II. 
The fecond of thefe, at once emperor and king 
of Spain, fubjugated Germany by Spain, and 
Spain by Germany. 

The kings of Sweden, after their conquefls 
obtained over the Germans, Poles, and Ruffians, 
were, for the firft time, inverted with plenary 
authority. Did not defpotifm, in England, make 
the g:rcatert rtridcs during the reigns of William 
the Conqueror, Henry II, Henry VIII, and 
James I ? It was, becaufe thefe princes were, 
by their confiderable acquifitions, enabled to 
overawe their fubjeds. 

There are prejudices which, by their anti¬ 
quity, and with the aid of certain impofing 
words, feem eftedually to have ufurped every 
right. Of this number are the fantartic ideas 
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entertained on feudal government, v. hich owed 
its oris:ia to the little communication at that 
time kept up, and to the poverty of the arts : 
confidering the ignorance which then prevailed, 
the fyftem was certainly not bad. In propor¬ 
tion, as the number of particular focicties was 
augmented, with the greater difiiculty were 
they opprclTed. This Ifatc was not the one the 
leaft conformable to human nature, to tranqui¬ 
lity, and peace. 

The feudal government has had itsprofperous 
days, its majefty, and its force. It was w'edded 
to univerfal ignorance, which is not, like error, 
dangerous; and w'as adapted to ages in hich 
the arts and fciences, but little advanced, had 
not yet eflablifhed communications between 
empires. 

But have not thefe modern communications 
produced extraordinary convuliions in our 
time ? How many of thefe have they not given 
rife to, to unite flates which were heretofore 
disjoined ? 

Since the difeovery of America, have not the 
affairs of that continent thrown into confufion 
the old world, which was quite fufficiently cn- 
groffed with its own agitations. The feudal 
government was in itfelf, abftradtedly coniider- 
ed, extremely imperfedt; but for the ages 
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ill which It prevralcd, it was a chef-d'ivuvre of 
reafon and policy. The difperfed and fortified 
chateaus ferved to divide and protect a multitude 
of individuals ; and, in the mean time, the mafs 
of population was preferved unfhaken. 

It may, perhaps, be faid, that France has 
been freed from heavy calamities, by the union 
of her provinces under the fame dominion, 
which has prevented their waging war againfl: 
each other. But does not war draw from thefe 
very provinces a multitude of foldicrs wlio are 
facrificed on the frontiers ? Heretofore thev died 
for intercfls with wliich they were nr■’eniined ; 
they now expire for interefts to whieir t^Kv aie 
Grangers. Is it not demonfo-ated tlv’t tor. ex- 
tenfive an empire is not Lf. f:l;l to man tiiaii a 
multiplicity of imall fates r 

In. general, men are happier iii fries cf a 
certain extent; and particular ibcleiiesarc mors 
pcrfcfl when the part which governs can make 
its authority be every where fedt, and can cor- 
reft every .abufe. States of this deferiptien arc 
not expoisd to thofe ruinous revolutions, the 
ufual crifis of polity, which inceffantly harrais 
too extenfivc fates, unremittingly engaged in 
the fame projefls. 

An empire may be overthrown without any 
abatement of the public felicity. A conquered 
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tenitory which prcTcrvcs its manners, its laws, 
and its property, feels no other change than that 
of the name of a new dynafy. 

That the people fhould Iiavc no right to a 
voice in what regards the public weal, would 
be contrary to the order of things; for what 
would a nation be without renreientatives r I'he 
great teflimenial of the liberty of the French 
nation rcliued in the ailcm.bly of the States Ge¬ 
neral : but that whicii is adapted to one age 
does not fuit another. At this time the higher 
ranks of the clergy are altogether made up c'f 
nobles, and by this means the two orders arc i’o 
effectual]’' blended, that tire tliird eilate is in a 
manner aliforbed, the number of tlic individuals 
n ho have votes in the allemhly, not being pro¬ 
portioned to the grandeur of the nation and tlie 
majefty nf its rights. I'hc ancient compoution 
of our States Ctcneral would be at this moment 
extremely defedive, becaule the rcprekc’it itives 
of the people might be readily llibducd by the 
league ol the two hisrher erdeu's. 

O O 

The bulk of the nation not being able to ap¬ 
pear ill this great alTcmbly, another mode of 
voting muft be fallen on, fuch as will be more 
favourable to public tranquility and the intcreils 
of the people : the latter will otherwife be irre¬ 
vocably loft by the weight of the gothic forms, 
D d witft 
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with which the ncbilitjand clergy will moi! un- 
<]uc/lioiiabIy opprefs them. 

Iti a ftate in which the po\ver of the fovereigii 
predominates, how arc the people to vote in fueh a 
ivay as that the pnhlic opinion can be eflimated ? 
Thev are irnpclicii, as it were, inflinclively, to 
fupport in tlrcir magiilratcs the right of making 
remonflrancc?, that is to fay, of judging in a 
certain degree of the goodaefs and juftnefs of an 
cdicl : and]',ere the magiilraey is not fimply paf- 
iive. According to the people, this right of ic 
monftrating originates in a trull bequeathed to 
tiiC parliament by the latcll States General ; and 
they conilantly flatter themlclvcs, that they are 
present at the operations of government, fo 
long as the magillratcs, the daily interpreteis 
of their wilhes, can influence whatever regards 
the public weal, by the force, concert, and free 
expreflion of their fentiments, conveyed to the 
foot of the throne through the organ of the par¬ 
liaments. The French nation, notwithflandiug 
the obfeurity in which the origin of its rights is 
enveloped, has appointed the magiflrates its re- 
prefentatives; and the intcrells of the people 
demanded that this reprefentation Ihould be effi¬ 
cacious in its fullefi; extent: there would othcr- 
^vi!e be a ddgulfed flavery in the inflitution of 
the parliaments, which, become mute and paf- 
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five, would be fpe^tators of the higheft political 
diforders without elevating their voice, or at 
leaf! without attefiing the danger of the com¬ 
monweal. Thus are thefe national and popular 
tribunals at once a check on tyranny, and one 
of the moft folid ramparts of public liberty. 

It follows, that the attacks made on magiftra- 
cy, are fo many attacks on the people. The 
latter have been fenfible of the neceflity of hav¬ 
ing reprelentatives, by whatever appellation 
thefe might be diftinguilhed, until they could 
fall on a better mode of protedlion. 

To this public and patriotic voice, let an ad¬ 
dition be made; it will be fo much the better. 
Let the fovereign call about his perfon virtuous 
and enlightened men ; this will become an ex- 
tenfion of the legitimate tribunals. The affem- 
bly of notables, in 1787, evinced by its zeal, 
intelligence, and patriotifm, that the nation c.an 
pronounce with wifdom, and aft with dignity ; 
and that every kind of knowledge, as well as 
all the virtues, may one day emanate from its 
bofom. The ftatue of Praxiteles is in the block. 

It appears to me, that the bad form of the 
French government has arifen neither from the 
fundamental laws, nor from the temperature of 
the climate. It was not originally what it is, 
nor could it have been fo, fince in fuch a cafe it 
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would iiave been utterly repugnant to any idea 
of an equality of rights among individuals.—■ 
Little accidents, which coidd neither have been 
forefeen nor repaired, have inlcnhbly undermin¬ 
ed the French conflitution, into wliich abufes 
have gradually crept from a very remote period ; 
and thefe abufes have been aiTimilatcd to tlie 
paffions of thofe who pofTcffed any (hare of 
authority, producing in the ilTue very ftrong 
(hades of difference. Hence have fprung the in¬ 
finite variations which have rendered it fo dif¬ 
ficult to apply a remedy. 

Cuftom is far more dangerous than a bad law. 
The latter falls of itfelf, while the former, in¬ 
herent in the nation, does not alwavs afford the 
confolatory hope of its annihilation being brought 
about ; and when, in this chaos, it is ncccffary 
to combine new laws, the cfncacy of winch is 
always uncertain, with old laws replete with 
vigour—when it becomes expedient to unite the 
ancient genius of the nation with new maxims, 
and to fparc certain privileged abufes while 
others are attacked, what can be accomplifhed 
without the national genius, that is to fay, 
without the will which endures for ages, while 
kings pafs away ? 

Where are the guides who flaall. fix on the 
remedies to be embraced ? I can take upon me 
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to aficrt, that the body which governs will find 
itlcif under the neceihty of liftening to the part 
which inflrudis, bccaufe it will then have need 
of a great fecundity of fmall means. The en¬ 
lightened portion of the focicty, gifted with 
every human intciligencc, would certainly find 
it an e.ifier talk to condudl by its precepts a 
new, nun], and fitnple nation ; but the very 
age of the nati(,n in queflion, its vices, its opu¬ 
lence, its inherent 'prejudices, its origin, every 
thfig, in fhoi't, points out that it is not to be 
crenttd aticlh, but to be preferved and main¬ 
tained under the fheltcr of certain modifications. 

The egotifm of profeffions would be in itfelf 
an alinoil infurmountable cbftacle, if men’s 
minds were not fufficiently prepared for the 
changes to be introduced. Each of thefe pro- 
fcihoiis forms a imall republic which makes it¬ 
felf the centre of every idea, and pertinacioufly 
adheres to principles whether they be good or 
bad : it pcrfecutes \\ hatever thwarts its ancient 
and predominating prejudices; is intolerant to¬ 
wards that which deviates from its principles ; 
and raifes a confided outcry, which, to a certain 
extent around, obfeures the truth. As thefe 
profeflions merely aim at the advancement of 
their own particular interefts, they never em¬ 
brace 
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brace general ideas; and they thus nip in the 
bud each patriotic fubjedl. 

It behoves the flatelhaan to fubduc thofe 
puerile difficulties which embarrafs him more 
in his progrefs than the moft ferious obftacles ; 
and the moment when he can ftrike his blow 
with fecurity ought to be the obje(5t of his par¬ 
ticular ftudy. It will not be his beft policy to 
cxhaufl all his efforts on fuch fmall abufes as 
ought to fall of themfelves: he ffiould rather 
referve his authority and his might to overturn, 
by degrees, the vicioufly conftruded edifice, 
the uncxpcdled and fudden fall of which might 
otherwife involve in its ruin each furroundins: 
object. It is thus that the ffatefman ought to 
aft, and not to allow his attention to be engaged 
by trifles. A finglc blow carefully meditated, 
and prudently timed, may prevent many need- 
Icfs repetitions of the ffroke ; for in politics it is 
expedient, not to tear flovvly, but to cut with 
iiimnels. 

In the adminiflration of the ffatefman, the 
moff dangerous quality of all is pedantry, or in 
other words, that obffinacy which, where an 
univerfal agitation prevails, will neither retradl 
nor concede; which is ignorant that it is fome- 
time expedient to relax the fprings of govern¬ 
ment ; 
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ment; which will grant nothing to the paffions; 
and which, inccflantly engaged in barren and 
fruitlefs rcafonlngs, deceives itlelf, and for want 
of knowing how to temporize, changes nothing 
for the better. This pedantry will be fruftrated 
in all its plans : it will fink under the force of 
its meafures ; and will be at once hateful and 
ridiculous. 

Learning is the true buckler againft defpo- 
tifm. Wluxi in the time of their caliphs, the 
Arabians cultivated the arts and fciences, they 
lived under a milder defpotifra than that of 
Perlia ; but when they again funk into igno¬ 
rance, the aiicicnt feverity of their government 
was refumed. The encroachments of power 
conifantlv increafe in an inverfe ratio to talents. 

As the moil flupendous mountains fpring up 
from a barren, ftony, and defert foil, fo does 
fupcrftition take root among nations, in which 
there is an entire void of ideas. 

The part which is governed fubmlts volutari- 
ly, provided it does not fee the reins by which 
it is guided : it loves not to feel the hand which 
directs it. Its fubmiffion, while it appears vo¬ 
luntary, is profound; but it is untradable as foon 
as it perceives the fhadow of violence. 

Can a nation be fo aptly guided as by its own 
l^deas, which it cherifhes fo dearly ? The rea- 
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fon, perhaps, why in our governments vve have 
done fo little with fuch very great eitorts, is 
tiiat, nee lectin this infallible mean, we have 
too leldom fwayed men by reafon, of all im- 
puifes the moft powerful. 

How happens it that a rtatefrnan docs not fee 
in men rcafonablc and lenfiblc beings, capable 
of receiving ideas of every kind ? And on what 
can fo hrange an opinion be founded ? How did 
he contrive to diftinc-uifli himfelf all at once 
from the general ma(s, and to forget fo fuddculy 
the intercfl of the people, in the number of 
whom he is himfelf, as well as his friends, re¬ 
latives, and cotempnraries, unqueffionably com¬ 
prehended ? How f! range that he fliould be in- 
lenfihle to public favour, to that fvvcct renown 
which fhould every where perfume his paffage, 
fhould fatisfy his heart and his eyes, and efFcdl 
the happincls of all that is dear to him ! 

The clementaiy idea of juflice is attached to 
the foul of man, to whom the natural law is 
revealed. Entering into a communication with 
reafonable beings like himfelf, he can hold fuch 
an intcrcourfe by concord and juftice alone : if 
lie is defirous that his neighbour fhould refpe6t 
his field, he alfo muft refpeiSt that of his neigh¬ 
bour. 

Tl'hc moment that a relation fubfifts between 
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two beings, ju/lice is ellablifhed : it is a reci¬ 
procal J'ight they have over each other. 

As foon as this relation ceafes, there is an end 
to all feeling and fenfibility. Man deftroys the 
animal as he hews down a tree, becaufe, be¬ 
tween the animal and him there is no relation 
whatever. Nature has ordained, that the hu¬ 
man race fhould feed on the ox and the herring, 
bccaufe no obligation can fublift between thefe 
fpecies and man. 


CROMWELL. 

CIRCUMSTANCES arlfe that require a go¬ 
vernment to be ncw-modcllcd. T'lC ridit of 

O 

innovation then belono-s to him who is endued 

O 

v'ith due genius and courage for luch an enter- 
prize. It, is a mutilated flatue which mufi: be 
thrown into the founder’s crucible. The new 
proportions arc at trie difpofal of the man wiio 
direfts the call. Of this, Cromwd! is a recent 
example; he perceived what Vvould baft fait Iris 
country. 

Wiicn the load of fervitude has hung for rn.^ s 
upon a nation, if at laft it happily obtains liber¬ 
ty, we may reft alTurcd, that it will long enjoy 
the blefling without abuiing it. 
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The cafe is different with republics. Liberty 
among thefe is liable to abufe ; and the moft 
glorious period of a nation is not after it is free, 
but at the moment it breaks its chains. 

People forget the forms of government their 
anceftors inftituted, when they committed their 
deftiny to thofe who, by their genius, influenc¬ 
ed the times in which they lived. This facility 
of temper gives birth to defpotifm ; whofe na¬ 
ture it is to increafe perpetually until it be 
checked. But fooner or later the people, with 
a propoitional refiflance, will deftroy the ex¬ 
uberance of power : the balance is again reftor- 
ed and the moments of violence are ufually 
few in number, and affed; only a portion of the 
fociety. 

Obferve in hiftory the people, on fome proud 
day of revolution, treat the defpot as he did his 
flaves. He cut off their heads, his own is laid 
on the block. 

Nations arc not daftardly, but they wait for 
the moment of infurredion, they w'ait for an 
avenger. 

When in the vafl: circle of events, there oc¬ 
curs a perfon fitted for revolutions, the people 
finifh what was already begun in men’s minds. 
But fometimes they blindly deliver themfelves 
to tyrants more dangerous than the one from 
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whom they efcaped. They care not; they ?lnt 
their revenge. 

When a man, like Charles I. weak and cb- 
ftinate, clafhes with a Cromwcl, one of thofe 
rare perfonages whom nature has formed to 
win, to fubclue, and to command, it is the col- 
lifion of two rapid but unequal bodies ; it is the 
fortuitous Ihock of a tremendous comet againft 
a humble planet. If the Cromwel does not 
perith, the Charles muft lofe his head. 

Guife oppofed Henry III.; and Henry III. 
had, only by a few' days, the ftart of Guife ; 
otherwife, Guife would have a£ted in France 
the part Cromw'el played in England. 

There are occahons when the hands entruft- 
cd with authority may, and ought to employ a 
virtuous deipotifm. If a great evil is to be re- 
preffed, if a plan favorable to the happinefs of a 
people is to be laid, the noble excrclfe of power 
then belongs to them exclufively. But thofe 
who are truly actuated by a fublime motive, 
prove at the fame time thq fact that they arc 
thus actuated ; they fuffer no delay betw'een the 
enterprize and the benefit w hich is the refult 
of it. 

Tiius, many revolutions fo loudly cenfured 
in their origin, have only reflored to govern¬ 
ment its force and liberty. There is hardly a 
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civil war the event of which has not been falu- 
tary : feldom doc? a nation revolt to fill back 
■under defpotifm ; the times of commotion and 
trouble prepare tranquillity and repofe for luc- 
ceeding generations. 


FALSE COMPUTATIONS. 

POLITICAL calculations are erroneous when 
founded on the extravagant idea that modern 
flatcs are a patrimony. The European fyllem 
is deranged at the very time when the greatefl 
efforts are made to prevent a preponderance. 
The heirefs of Burgundy could not be deprived 
of the power of bequeathing her kingdom to the 
houfe of Auftria; nor could Charles II. be pre¬ 
vented from leaving Spain to the duke of Anjou. 
There flill fublifts an agreement of fraternity 
and fucceflion between the houfe of Branden¬ 
burg, that of Saxony, and the Landgraves of 
Heffe. 

Lorraine and Corfica annexed to France ; 
Parma acceeded to the houfe of Bourbon ; the 
duchies of Tufeany and Mantua to the ambition 
of Auftria ; Scotland, to that of England; a 
part of Poland, wrefled by its neighbours; 
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Courland and Dantzic threatened ; the duchy 
of Holftein yielded up to the king of Denmark; 
the vaft eftates of the Palatine family deftined 
to a Angle mailer : how ihall we calcolate the 
counterpoifes to fuch unexpedled arrangements? 
Politics muil change with events ; a bomb is 
fired in Spain, it burfls at Rio-Janeiro; thedii- 
putes on the Danube will carry the flames of 
devaftation into Naples ; and the adjuilment of 
the boundaries of Nova Scotia will devaftate 
Mecklenburg. The war of Corfica w^as decided, 
it is faitl, by a joke at (upper ; and the alliance of 
two powerful monarchies was brought about by 
the refentment of a miniilcr to a great king, 
who, in the fiile of Bolleau, had introduced 
into a couplet the name of a cardinal at that 
time an abbe. 

Republics are not more exempt than monar¬ 
chies from thefe fudden changes. The little 
concerns of courts become political afiairs, and 
thefe affairs fway the world. 'J'hus the quarrel 
of two women procured to Europe the peace of 
Utrecht; thus the partizans of a Stadholder 
conduced the French to the gates of Nimegueii 
in 1747; thus was the fyftem of the North 
changed, bccaufe Peterlll. was dethroned; and 
thus the influence of a favourite, has in France, 
given, or taken away, the flalF of command. 

VoL. I. E e This 
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This fluctuation of favours and dilgraces has 
produced the grcatell revolutions : an abfurd 
fliffnefs on the part of Great Jlritain feparated 
America for ever from the mother country, and 
rendered the heretofore colonies free and inde- 
pendant. 

Could the unprecedented event of the peace¬ 
able difmemberment of Poland have been pre¬ 
fumed, any more than the fupinc indilterence 
of Europe with which it was attended ? The 
political calculator at leaf; would not have be¬ 
lieved the tranquillity with which that revolu¬ 
tion wasefftfled; he would not have credited 
the docility of a nation which formerly llruck 
terror ii.to the JMufeovites, tlie Swedes, the 
Germans, and :b.e Tartars ; filli iefs would he 
have reckoned on the fience of the European 
courts. Internal anarchy, and tlac rivalfhip of 
the Marcclia.ls (h' the confederation, each of 
whom, at t]]o head of a dctachn.cnr, aipired to 
be an independanr general^ thrcatciicd tlifafl-ers, 
but not that cataftrophe, W'hich, in a twdnkling, 
has reduced to Icrvitude men who conceived 
thcmfclvcs armed in defence of their lives and 
liberties. Each politician was far from forfec- 
ing, that while the confederates were publifh- 
ing pamphlets in France and Bavaria, their pro¬ 
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vinces were to be invaded with a fuccefs that 
did not even awaken national defpair. 

The balance of power, fo much prized and 
fought after, is therefore a mere illufion. How 
can the weights of ditfcrcnt powers he equal¬ 
ized ? Europe has taken arms to defend the po¬ 
litical balance, at one time againft the Auhrian 
monarchy, and at another againft Louis XIV. 
The fame forces which confpired to exalt an 
empire, have combined to fhakc it. The fyflem 
of equipoife has bewildered men, and the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle difplays the groifnefs of the 
error. 

This fyftem of equipoife was to divide Europe 
into two fadlions, whofe deJdruftive collifion 
was to prevent reciprocal encroachments. Such 
vihons exift no longer, I believe, in the beads 
of minifters, but they long milled and perplexed 
cabinets. 

It is mentioned in an hiftorical work, that 
Andrew, a defpot of Romania, foie heir of his 
uncle, Conftantine, the laft of the Greek empe¬ 
rors ellablilhed at Conftantinople, refigncd all 
his titles to the imperial throne in favor of 
Charles VIII. and his fuccelTors. Thus the 
kings of France have a legal claim to the em¬ 
pire of the Paleologi; for who can render a 
ceffion valid, if a delpot cannot ? It may be faid, 
E e z that 
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til at the Turkifh fultan, a detpot Jikewi/e, will 
reply, that every defpotic ilate belongs to the 
poffeffor of it: a lawyer would urge, in 
R; to this, the right of prefeription ; and a 
r, ii.iser would haughtily declare, that arfcnals 
furnifh the bed; arguments. But the powers of 
Europe, without recurring to thefe reafons, 
would infill that the balance mull be preferved. 
The word balance has a powerful ai'ccndancy in 
thefe disputes, or fyllogifms, which others will 
call fophihns. Give a logician of the North 
Eall the rights, and above all, the forc.'> of 
France, with plans to direfl them, and you 
would fee that Andrew, the defpot of Romania, 
did not make an imaginary grant, and that laws, 
botli human and divine, would be called to its 
fupport. 

r'rovidence has willed, that there Ihould be a 
ji’f rcadlion between the frock of two bodies, 
win h, politically fpeaking, prevents any itatc 
wlir tever from devouring, and above all, to ufc 
the energetic expreflion of RoulFeau, from di- 
gefliog another Rate. 

But there is frielicn alone in a detached poli¬ 
tical machine ; foi the government of a nation 
is a mechanical combination. I'lie power of 
the chief fliould be in equilibrium with the rc- 
a<ldion of the individuals. Behold the ptnclalum 
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rof a clock ; it maintains, by its ofcillations, the 
uniformity of the relations fubfifling recipro¬ 
cally among the different wheels. In like man¬ 
ner, a regulator is needed to dire6t all the parts 
of the political machine. The government of 
a nation is, in this light, a mechanical combina¬ 
tion, as all the evils to which it is fuhje^f pro¬ 
ceed from the friflion of the moving parts, that 
is, from the private interefts which clai'h with 
the public good. The regularity of the cff-fls, 
therefore, depends on the weight which impels 
the whole, while the different wheels, nicely 
adapted, perform their feveral offices. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

WHAT has the great difeovery of America 
procured to man, by the extcnlion of his do¬ 
minion ? The mofl atrocious crimes, the mo¬ 
tives of fury and carnage, a terrible difeale that 
poifons innocent pleafure, and a monflrous lux¬ 
ury which has corrupted all the nations of 
Europe. Thus has their communication with 
the new world produced barbarous wars, an in- 
hduous policy, and a perpetual violation of the 
jnoft facred rights. 

E e ^ Thefe 
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Thefe mighty ills are about to he correded by 
the benefits of Icgifiation : it will animate the 
M'cihcrn continent by happy views formed in 
Europe. 

The force of laws will fubduc the avcriioii 
to the focial ftate ; philofophy will traverfe 
thofe prefperous clhrics ; and modern writers 
will prepare felicity to future generations. 

What f gnifies the appellation of rebels^ when 
the fword of viftcry has decided the quarrel ? 
When a nation forms to itfclf a legiflation, 
commerce, paper money, armies and fleets, is it 
not entitled to declare its indcpendance ? 

If it is a country that contains no bc"c:ars or 
robbers, if its forefls are not dangerous to pafs 
through, if the executioner wants employment; 
be alTured the govermrjent is good. 

Of all revolutions, that of America is the 
moft impoitant in the eyes of a philofopher ; 
becaufc the United States, abfolvcd, as I have 
faid, from the crime of rebellion by the fword 
of viftory, and more efpecially by the code of 
univerfal liberty, will difplay forms of govern¬ 
ment the befl, fuited under heaven to the di^nitv 
of the human race. 

The American conftitutions, framed by the 
wifdom and meditation of European philofo- 
phers, are about to eftablifli a flate of things 
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which will he a new creation npon earth. But 
the free American is Bill infectcJ with the poli¬ 
tical and moral vices which the ravages ot war 
engender. He li en’s to harbour per]x;tually an 
implacable cnmilv to the old world; and, whe¬ 
ther through wcakncfs or piide, he docs not 
fhow, in matters of trade, that linccrc probity, 
and that facred good faith, which, accompany¬ 
ing fo many public virtues, would Hied addi¬ 
tional honor upon an emancipated people. He 
Wants thofe private virtues which lie will un¬ 
doubtedly acquire, when he Bial! have refiedted 
that they are the pledges of all the rcB. A 
miftaken avarice now deprives him of that illnf- 
trious renow'n which renders the individual ns 
rcfpedlable as tiic nation, 

Affuredly the American, kiddilc to this juft 
reproach, w'lll cultivate [ ohdcalmoraiitv through 
ail the ramifications ot his new' li.vitty; and 
public fpirit, Bill moie iir.prc.vcd, will turn him 
atide from the croedred paths of craft, and open 
to his view all the roads of gloiy, to the e:ni 
that he may preterve in tltc worM tiiat InBrc 
which has already announced itfclf, aicd which 
he ought to merit iti every feature of his cx- 
iBenec. 

The American ought, therefore, to condudt 
his commercial tranfadcions with more open- 
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nefs, honor, and dignity ; for it is not enough 
to fay, “ we have no robbers among us,” if 
cunning, diffimulation, chicanery, and low ava¬ 
rice lurk behind the counters of the American 
merchants. 


DECEITFUL TERMS. 

WHAT proves the imaginary diflin( 5 tion of 
governments is this, that a tingle man has never 
governed an immenfe multitude : that which is 
denominated a government of one alone is evi¬ 
dently the government of feveral. 

When a monarch is called a father, it is 
merely an image ; there would otherwife be an 
intolerable abufe of terms. This father, who 
has twenty millions of children, is not acquaint¬ 
ed with the whole of his family ; and whatever 
may be the extent of his paternal feelings, he is 
impelled to a limited and particular predileftion. 

In all the fcienccs, man, to aid his memory, 
has contrived claffes, which he has in the fequel 
converted into rigorous principles. But at what 
period did nature thus modify objects ? It is 
phyfically impoffible that one fingle power can 
abforb all the others; and intermediate bodies 
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will flart up to refift the violent attacks of def- 
potifna. A tyrant cuts off heads, as a robber 
affaffinates in a forefl; but the one is firangled, 
and the other afeends the fcaflbld. Each is a 
particular violence which has its courfe, but 
neither is, nor can be authorifed by the general 
will. 

Men have in all ages been deceived by words. 

A barbarous and ignorant nation, when it is 
fpread over a vafl territory, becomes a prey to 
defpotifm, becaufe its warlike chiefs have then 
the raaflcry, and becaufe there are no mer¬ 
chants, cultivators, men of letters, magiflrates, 
and, in fliort, no diftindtion : a part poffeffes 
itfclf of the government; the other part allows 
itfelf to be governed. This nation is not at¬ 
tacked by thofe little extortions which in po- 
lilhed flates are levied with fo delicate a finefle: 
as the perfons of the governed are in the hands 
of the chiefs, they are killed, not wearied out; 
but when the fervitude ceafes to be perfonal, 
then is the feizure made on men’s property, 
and on their thoughts. 

The forms of government arc modified to 
infinity. Under the firft race of the French 
kings, the mayor,* ele£led and maintained by 

* Maire du Palai*. 
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the grandees, made a part of the conftitution of 
the government ; and by this connterpoife the 
nobles were protefted againft the encroach¬ 
ments of the monarch. Every thing, it is true, 
was done in the name of the latter; but ftill the 
mayor had an efficient power of which he could 
not be difpoirelTcd. 

In all governments I perceive powers which, 
W'hile they reciprocally claffi, counterbalance 
each other. When the weaker of thsfe is not 
violently oppreffed by the ftronger, it is tran¬ 
quil ; but when it groans under its fnfferings, 
it re-ads with energy. 

Interrogate a monarch : he is fully apprized 
that he does not alv'ays accompliffi wdiat is 
confonaiit to his wiffies ; and perceives that ob- 
ftacles lie in his way. Thofe pathetic protefla- 
tions and exhortations addreffed to a fingle indi¬ 
vidual are chimerical: fifteen millions of men, 
who throw themfelvcs on their knees, and be- 
feech this fellow mortal to make them happy, 
form an extraordinary fpedacle. 

The Indian, who adores the clumfy idol he 
has himfelf fhaped, is not lefs ridiculous. A 
king is furrounded by reftraining powers, and 
has neither the extent of capacity, the might, 
nor the leifure to do every thing : it therefore 
belongs to the nation itfelf to redrefs its wrongs, 
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more efpecially as it is impoffible for a fingle 
man to confer on it a complete and perfectly 
modelled hnppinefs. If this nation is unprovided 
with arms, let its firugglcs be with words, and 
let it llruggle uncealingly, not forgetting the 
timely application of fatire, that formidable 
weapon. The power of the monarch is limited: 
he may exile or imprifon certain individuals, 
and even put them to death. He will pay dearly, 
however, for thefe Hmrt lived vengeances : the 
titles beftowed on him, and the troops he mufl: 
pay, every rcfourcc, in fliort, will foon fail him. 

A kingdom has been compared to a farm ; 
and of the monarch, it has been faid, that the 
fovercignty over which he prchdes is his pro¬ 
perty. But how can a kingdom with propriety 
belong to a (ingle individual r A property of 
fuch a nature, evidently illufory and fallacious, 
would exclude all others, and would be equally 
nnjuft and abfurd. We will, therefore, exa¬ 
mine what this pretended property is. It can¬ 
not but be perceived that the monarch is at the 
head of the nation, but is not the nation ; and 
that every thing is done in his name, but not 
by him : here is, therefore, an abufe of the word 
property. An empire is neither an eftate nor a 
farm, neither can it in the fame way be fold, 
divided, or communicated. Now, when a king 
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iajs, mjy kingdom^ he utters an abfurclitj; he is 
the pilot, not the mailer of the vefTel. 

All governments arc mixed and ought to be 
io, fince it is what fares them from deftruflion; 
and in every ftatc intermediate bodies are found. 
Where the human race is not utterly degraded, 
one fevere edi<£l may be dangerous : where 
many political contentions arife without an ef- 
fufion of blood, the lenfuion of liberty, be cer¬ 
tain of it, is felt. 

Such a {late appears tranquil, becanfe it is 
feeble and worn out. Parties, popular horms, 
and contentions, occafionally announce the vigor 
of the political body ; while each power is in 
motion, and counterbalances the others. Such 
a kingdom thrives fo long as the equilibrium is 
not dcftroj’cd to fuch a degree as to occafion 
violence. 

Plow much did it not cofl defpotifm to cn- 
llavc tlie Strelits in Ruflia, the Pretorian bands 
at Rome, and the JanifTaries of Conftaatinoplc ? 
And, notwithftanding their final fubjugation, 
each of thefe bodies frce]ueutly lorded it over its 
maflcr. 

So long as the fpirit of a nation has not been 
completely fubdued by oppreffion ; fo long as it 
fecretly protefts againft violence, there is hill 
fomething to be ■ hoped. But whenever the 
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national genius reconciles itfelf to the yoke of 
flavery, all is over : the canker has found its 
way to the pith of the tree ; and it muft decay 
and fail to the ground. 

Of what importance is it, whether the go¬ 
vernment be monarchicai, republican, or demo¬ 
cratic, provided it be juil and ire u latc r ‘Jhc 
fubjection, relatively to each individual, is in 
either cafe the fame. 

Let It be provided, t’lat the fovereign, the 
fenate, or the council, fliall not be inveflcd with 
a deipoticai power over the life, property, and 
honour of the I'ubjccls; that the taxes fliall not 
be augmented, nor the citizens banifhed or re¬ 
tained by force unreafonably : you may then 
leave the eflabliflimcnt of forms to continG;en- 
cies and events. A fanatical attachment to the 
word libertv, and a defirc to o;ive to that term 
an unlimited extent, are, in the flridlefl; fenfe, 
chimerical and abfurd. 

Every authority is ncccfllirily fubjccl: to re- 
ftraiut, even in flates where tb.crc are no writ¬ 
ten laws. The paiiiaments of France were 
wont to oppofe tl’iC royal edifts ; and the delay 
they occailoncd was a cheek on the flridcs of 
dcfpotifm. In Germany it foroetimes occurs 
that no attention is paid to the imperial referipts. 

Each flate, like each individual, has a phyfl- 
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ognomy which, inJ. ..j:.?:; <'{ ;.:r,nes, an¬ 
nounces cither its i . ■ • idition. 

The ftatcs of If - ^ , • itcnted 

with their repofc, an- d;,u.• ;.:;;uring 
on the grand fccne of the glcLi.. aiiter- 
balance the want of glory and grandeui, pofiefs 
tranquility, peace, and even profperity itlcif. 

In the h)il:o;y of each government we find 
deftiny, liberty, and neceflity, inflincl, genius, 
chance, and imitation. A belief of artificial 
bonds is entertained, while mofl frequently 
every thing is the work of finaple nature. 

Never can an enlightened nation be over¬ 
whelmed by an intolerable dcfpotifm. Such a 
nation put its religious laws to the tcfl, and in- 
velligates thofc of its civil code ; thefe it either 
fpurns and covers with ridicule, or honours and 
approves. 


PLEASANT ABUSE OF WORDS. 

MEN in general are fuch flaves to words, 
that naturalifts themfelves, in deferibing the 
white ants of Senegal, fpeak of the king and 
queen, and almoft go fo far as to point out the 
captain of the guards. Confult what has been 
faid of thefe marvellous ants, who conflru£l on 
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a large fcale buildings of from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height. You will there find the k 'mg 
and the queen, %vho, as the naturalifi; obferves 
niohen once they have entered their cells, are not 
permitted to abandon them. Afterwards come the 
foldier-ants : they are formed for labour, and to 
them the labour is apportioned. The ants who 
view their toil compofe the nobility. 

I do not call in queftion the buildings of thefc 
infefts; but when the naturalifi: takes upon 
him to dabble in politic^, and employs fortuitouf- 
ly words engrafted on his memory, he falls in¬ 
to ridiculous errors. The infedl lodged in the 
centre apartment is the king, bccaufe naturalifis 
can form no other conception than tl:at of a 
king at the head of a focietv cither of men or 
ants; and thev add the queen, becaufe our 
kings of Europe are not eunuchs. 

We have been told, feriouily, tlien of the 
monarchy of the wlf.te ants, and of the monarch- 
infcut, the (lave of his eraiukur;—of the la- 
bourious ants, and the lazy ants; of the fove- 
rcign fliut up in his palace ; and, laflly, of the 
queen or common mother, by whom, with a 
finglc male and different orders of fubje^ts, the 
monarchy is confiiituted. In all this there is 
only one idea that is not exceptionable, that c f 
bellowing the appellation of foldicrs on thofe 
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whom the naturalift obferved to be engaged in 
labour, and the title of nobles on thofe who did 
nothing* See to what we are led by the ex¬ 
treme abufe of terms which are familiar to us. 
This is precifely what has been done by certain 
political writers, who have entertained a ridicu¬ 
lous attachment to words : they have feen human 
fociety on a large fcale, with the fame eye with 
which the naturalift has viewed the ant-hill. 

The monarch of thefe writers ought to hold 
in his hands the third part of the property of 
the kingdom ; for thus they have decided. Ac¬ 
cording to them, this monarch exifts in the 
ejjential order of polhical focietics. They can 
comprehend no other government: it is always 
the monarch with the mandatories of his fupremcy 
tutelar and beneficent^ authority ; for thefe three 
epithets are infeparably connefted with their 
lyftem. 

I hold them in the fame efleem with the 
theologian, who has aflerted, that the political 
yoke was impofed by the hand of God : but this 
is impoffible; God has not made tyrants. It 
may be faid, God has made republics^ with the 
fame reafon as that God has made defpotic 
kings. 

Let us fpeak more rationally than our prede- 
ceflbrs, and fay, that when a government com= 
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mits great fliults, a fpeedy punlfhment enfues. 
Spain fhackles the commerce of her colonics, 
which is exclufively carried on in veffels be¬ 
longing to the crown ; and by this regulation 
the Englifh poflefs themfelves of the produce of 
Mexico and Peru. The Portuguefe will neither 
apply themfelves to the cultivation of corn, nor 
encourage manufaflures; and Portugal thus be¬ 
comes dependent on Great Britain. Poland con¬ 
fines its navigation to veffels which defeends 
down the rivers to Dantzick with corn ; and 
Dantzick becomes poffeflcd of the commerce of 
Poland. France ncgle£ts her marine, her com¬ 
munications, her outlets, and her canals; and a 
peace difgracefiil to France enfues, by which 
the Englifli, in 1763, fecure to themfelves the 
half of America, and the commerce of India 
and Africa. 

Providence is the firft minifter of France, faid 
a certain prelate, or, in other words, that king¬ 
dom, by Its mafs, its fituatlon, and the charabler 
and indujiry of its inhabitants, ivill fuhftji, not- 
ivlthjlanding all the faults of its admhnf ration. 
It is becaufe there exifts in France a national 
good fenfe which repels whatever is inimical to 
the ftate, and deprives of its efficiency all that is 
inconfiftent with our manners and government. 

VoL. I. F f A book. 
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A hook, a hon mot, a Lappy repartee, by each 
of thefe, imprudent counfels are imprefled by 
great truths. Good fenfe in reality belongs to 
the mafs of the nation, and refills whatever mi¬ 
litates in the ilightci'i degree againft its reafon- 
able or ancient uiag-cs. An attachment to their 

O 

places prevents rninifters from attempting daring 
innovations; while a popular clamovn*, energeti¬ 
cally exjM'cf ivc of the Icntlmcnts of every good 
citizen, combats error and prejudices. From 
hence cnfucs the abandonment of erroneous 
fyllems; and ridicule completes the failure of 
rafh projeCls. 

In 1/71, the Ficv.cb., by a gentle but perfe- 
vering rtfiliance, lupnortcd tireir magiilrates, 
and in a manner obliged the luvcreis:n to reftore 
to them, accordino; to the cftablillied forms 
which time had conf’ccrated, tlic fundlions that 
had been unconilitucionally wrefred from them. 
Several minnlcrs have Dlcu removed by the 
public voiC'; and enterprilcs batiiy conceiv¬ 
ed, arc not alwavs carried into execution in 
this enlightened nation, which dreads not the 
fury of defj'otilm, bccaufe it entertains a rlio- 
rough ncrliiafon, that there are fcvcial means 
of coiTibatiiig it and driving it to dtipair. 

It may be laid, on anotlter hand, that ihe 

iee illative 
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legiflative power refides in the nation; while 
the king and fenate can conftitute the executn-e 
power alone. But if the nation be uncultivated 
and enveloped in the lhadcs of ignorance, what 
leglflation can it form ? Inexperience and depra¬ 
vity are equally injurious to fociety ; and in 
fuch a cafe it evidently follows, that either the 
king or the fenate pronounees the law. When 
the fovercignty is tulerarv it is rcfpecled : 
when it is rapacious and violates all property, it 
is combated and contemned. Every government 
depends on the genius of the adminilfrators. 

The monarch, therefore, is at times indrutfl:- 
cd by the nation, which at other times he in- 
ifru^ls. Inflru^tion is at this acra an extra re- 
fourcc to the fovcrcign, it being elTentially necef- 
fary to fiicilitate obedience. 

Man vras not created for error ; and if the 
legiflation be formed on evident principles, the 
reign of truth will be rapid in its progrefs.— 
Now', the maintenance of every aflociation de¬ 
pends on tlic happinefs of thofe W'ho are con- 
nedfed in fociety. To fry that a kingdom is 
the patrimony of a monarch, is to revive, in an 
enlightened age, a cruel abfurdity. 

A good government may be defined to be : 
il'tc art of pro^>iJing for the avants of man in a 
fate of fociety. Nature has made thefe wants 

F f 2 very 
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very fimplc: fociety has redered them very 
numerous. 

In a civilized flate there are two clefcriptions 
of men ; the men of nature who dwell in the 
country, and the men of fociety, the agents 
of induflry, who are crouded together in the 
cities. 

From thefc two fources arifes a third order 
of individuals, liviugr.t the cxpence of the other 
two orders, to fecure a neceffary liberty, and 
maintain tranquility in the larger aflociations. 

It follows that there exifls a Hrife between 
thofe who enjoy themfelvcs in a flate of indo¬ 
lence, and thofe who labour to procure thefc 
enjoyments. 

In th is calamitous pofition, more or lefs in- 
fcparable from great focieties, what is the go¬ 
vernment to do r To hold out encouragement 
to thofe wlio toil, and to cultivate the good will 
of thofe who confent to pay for their enjoy¬ 
ments. On this continual re-a<£tion the fubfif- 
tence of men is founded ; and an equal atten¬ 
tion ought therefore to be paid to the two ob- 
jedls \yhich concur towards it. To he perfeftly 
acquainted with the two points by which com¬ 
merce and agriculture are balanced, compre¬ 
hends every fecret of government: and this 
knowledge will enable the ftatefmaa to deter¬ 
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mine how far he may venture to extend the 
taxes, to keep ftate penfioners in pay, and to 
multiply manufactures. 


NATURE LAYS THE BASIS OF GOVERNMENT. 

HUMAN focieties fubfift lefs by the force of 
•government, than by the force of nature, which 
iiecelTarily lays the foundation of the political 
body, by the tendency all men have to live to¬ 
gether, and to live in quiet. When the poverty 
of the citizens is pretty nearly equal, the paf- 
fons have not that ferocity which arifes from 
the prodigious complication of civil and moral 
conveniences, rcl'uiting from numerous focie- 
tics where an inequality of fortunes demands 
laws of an extraordinary combination. It is 
then that philofphy is, not without reaion, fur- 
prifed at feeing human focieties iuL'nil, when 
three fourths of the individuals alU mblcd together 
are abfolutely deflitutc of the govxl things the 
remaining portion enjoys. Nature, howTver, 
which wills that the fmall number fiiall com¬ 
mand, and the greater number obey, has or¬ 
dained, that man in fociety lhall live under the 
dominion of primary caufes, and that an im- 
F f ^ menfe 
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mcnfc population lhall be fubjedcJ to a few 
men, bccaufo men living together in fociety 
Lave need of a o-overnrncut, and bccaufe, as it 
13 imovdilblc in fucicties that the members can 
1)0 equal, the empire, whether it be that of 
force, of eloquence or of the arts, muff be 
mfitcd in a few l.ands. Now, a great fociety 
wh.leh is divided into a confidcrable number of 
others, and tlicfe again fubdivided into a flill 
larger number, cannot fubhfl: without a central 
roint : vnlefs for a rredominating; will, there 
c; n be no order and no hai mony. 

Nature thcrefoic forms governments, and 
rob. A tlon conqdctes. t're work. Th.c laws refift 
that ccnflant f_vcr of t!;c mind '•I’niehi hanalNs 
raoitais, and \vhi:h wc.uld rrnpr; tnern to mu¬ 
tual attacks, unlcis for t!ic inflindf that is lu- 
perior to all combim’tions.—an inktindl which 
gives to this one command, and impofes on 
that one obedience. The elements of tins firft 
dilnofition of nature are every where to be 
found ; at the fame time that we invariably per¬ 
ceive, in the moll complicated of the political 
laws, that he who commands is not lefs bound 
to him who obeys, than is the latter to the in- 
fioil'd which founds his fubmifiion to the laws. 

it the truth of thede principles is not fully 
evinced by my rcaloaiugs, I mufi have mifeon- 
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ceive<l, not only the craUes, but alfo every hif- 
tcrieal fact which appears to nre to have relult* 
cd from them. 

The art of covernins; has probahlv the fame 
origin with every other art, tliat is to lay, go¬ 
vernments have arifen fiom natural lenlnncnts. 
The carlieft political locieties v'crc modelled 
after filial refpedl; and tire partcrnal govern¬ 
ment was thus formed into a national inllltu- 
tion. Sudden leaps are as rare in the nroiai as in 
the phyfical world; man advances ilep by ilep. 
The Chinele, copying nature, converted pater¬ 
nal authority into a public and national lau', and 
the emperor obtained the appellation of tic fa¬ 
ther of the fate. To come, however, at ail the 
force and vigour of this fentiment, we muft 
view man in that ilolatcd and frvage Hate, iti 
which his family lupphes in his cHimation, the 
place of the univerfe. In the tumult of ibcial life 
we can no longer conhder the fdvereignty as a 
paternal authority. Ah! who will be venturous 
enough to convert it into a principle of national 
government ? The idea of ccntraCl and conven¬ 
tion forming the code of natural rights, there is 
no longer any qucHion of filial icfpect towards 
the chief of the empire, but of obedience, as a 
tribute in return for the advantages he procui '. a 
for the iiation, 

Ff4 
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OF CERTAIN' MODERN DOCTORS, ALREADY 
ANCIENTS. 

THE writers on economics, in their wild 
jargon, fpeak to us of the property of the mo¬ 
narch, on whom they beifow the third part of 
the revenues of the kingdom : but is not this 
pretended property, which they thus bello\v, the 
origin of every abufe ? Thefe writers have never 
dreamed of the political organization of a flate : 
they have made a fovereign after their own 
fafliion, without perplexing thcmfelves by the 
confiueratlon that his authoiity might degenerate 
into defpotifin, through eternal attacks on per- 
lonal property. 

All human labours are, by the natural order, 
devoted to the profit of him who toils. One 
only of thefe labours can, however, be convert¬ 
ed to the advantage of all tlie others, feeing that 
it alone is the lource of every prolit; and this 
labour is that of the cultivation of the earth, 
which creates W'hatevcr it draws above the ex- 
pcnccs advanced. Now, by way of faying that 
to cultivate the land is to create, and that this 
creation is the fource of ail the others, the above 
writers have fallen on the term the neat produce, 
Man cannot eat all the corn he grows ; he mull; 
therefore difpofe of the furplus to fupply fome 
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other of his wants; and this furplus is the neat 
produce. This fcientific word would not have 
been brought into ufe, if the writers on oecono- 
mics had confined themfelves to the obfervation 
of very great antiquity, that it is the furplus of 
the growth over and above what fuffices for the 
nourilhmeut of a man, that nourifhes other 
men. The fcionce, the mafler, the liquid pro¬ 
duce, th^ total produce, and the neat produce; 
this abfurd train of obfcure expreffions refem- 
bles the language employed by the great mafler 
of tongues, deferibed by Moliere in his comedy 
of the Bourgeois gentleman. 

Thefc learned writers fee palpable dcmonflra- 
tions of truth in the pages of their pamphlets, 
and the people die with hunger. Their lyflem, 
infenfible and cold as death, is foon followed by 
a royal edicts the cruelty of which is authorized 
by their reafonings, becaufe they favour the 
cupidity of the rainiflers. Thefc cnthufiafls 
and dupes, ■without being fkilled in tlie fcience 
of an atrocious government, have, not with fland- 
ing, openly pronounced that the policy ought 
not to be changed^ while in its very nature it 
mufl be variable and fludluating—a fadl which 
thefe mercenary book makers have not been 
able to comprehend. 

Law's fvflem, and that of the writers on 

economki 
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e-soncrn'ics have been equally fatal to France, 
through the immoderate ahufe that has been 
made of them : they have marked the commence^ 
merit and the clofe of the laft reign (that of 
Louis XV.) by pretty nearly equal difafters.— 
Each of them had, neverthelefs, its reafonable 
point of view and its utility ; but inflead of 
modifying them, and accommodating them to 
circiunftanccs, in which cafe they wpuld not 
have been injurious, the aim has been to render 
them inflexible. 

The lamentations of fenfible minds were 
lulled by the voice of thefe new dolors, proud of 
their fpcculations on this i'ubjcT. Although in- 
flrufled by the experience of fcveral I'e/gns^ they 
either did not, or would not perceive that their 
fvflcm was violated, and militated a'lainfl cir- 
cumftanccs. Irrefragable as fo many theolo¬ 
gians, they would not comprehend that tlie 
good is poifoned, when the government, cou- 
centrated in a court, is not difpoied to receive 
it. Thus, in fpite of all they demonftrated up¬ 
on paper, famine placed itfclf in the rear of 
their pamphlets. It was in vain for them to fay, 
we pointed out has not been done : the idea 
of their Ij flcm had been conceived, Init as they 
were ignorant how to connect it with the pre- 
fent epoch, its mifehievous clFe£ls fell on the 

people. 
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people. Now, as thefe writers, had they fuc- 
ceeded, would have divided the glory arifing 
from the benefits they had conferred on tlic pub¬ 
lic, it is but rcafonable that they lljould divide 
the fcandal of their mifearriage, and the curfes of 
a nation deprived by their rcafonings of bread. 

It foot! became expedient to recur to the 
policy of the moft numerous portion (thofc who 
had not been inftrudled in the fchool of the 
mafterj to the tifual policy, which had from 
the commencement proferibed not only extreme 
means, but alfo all thofe vilions which one of 
our Vi'tfc journalifts publifhed under the title 
of Ephevi'-rldcs. 

Nothing is more limplethan polity, when tlic 
true elementary principles of that I'cience are 
reforted to. A voice within us whifjiers to us, 
that men are fo fiir equal as to be all of them 
entitled to the benefits of the earth, the com¬ 
mon mother. The loftieft defpot entertains 
no doubt on this head; and if the legiflative 
power were unceafingly to lend an ear to this 
innate cry of fentiment, all would be well: le- 
giflators would no longer proceed as if fociety 
were founded on the annihilation of the rights 
of nature ; and the murmurings which atteft 
the fufi'erings of the people would be attended 
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SyAematical polity may have Tome advan¬ 
tages ; but it muft be acknowledged, that it 
may be employed equally by the adroit tyrant 
as by the legitimate fovereign. 

The number of the neccffitous will be always 
proportioned to that of the individuals without 
property. The greater the population of a ftatc, 
the more numerous will the wretched be, if 
you do not introduce a perfeftly unlhacklcd in- 
dudry to partake of the benefits concentrated in 
privileged bands. 

The mafs of riches being in every country 
neccffarily limited, it is evident that there can 
be but a certain number of inhalutants in 
flourifhing circumftances: but in a date where 
the law equally protects all kinds of cultivation 
and induflryy the fhades of diderence, from the 
riched to the poored, will be hmpic and gra¬ 
dually progredlve. 

In a date which borders on its fulnefs of po¬ 
pulation, it therefore become extremely necef- 
fary that the government fhould direct the in¬ 
ternal commerce. The lot of the greater num¬ 
ber of citizens being in fuch a date of fociety 
extremely rigorous, it is otherwife to be dread¬ 
ed, that the articles effential to life may not be 
fufficient for the fupport of thofe who are at 
once dependant on the bad years and the caprice 
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of the rich; and as famine drives the lower 
clafs of the people to defpair, the government 
Ihould not expofe the exiftcnce of that clafs tq 
illufory fyftems, and incur the riik of having to 
encounter popular infurre£lions. Let the com¬ 
modities in queftion be at all times equalized, 
and tranquillity will be maintained in fpite of 
all that pfeudo politicians can advance. 

Let the government have conftantlv in its 
view this eftabliflied truth, that the richcft citi¬ 
zen pays not dearer for his bread, his wine, and 
his meat, than the pooreft individual of the 
fiate : it will then feel the necelhty of not aug¬ 
menting the inequality of conditions, by aban¬ 
doning to chanfce and cupidity the commerce of 
indifpenfable articles. To do fo would be to 
augment in a thoufand wavs the mofl; terrible 
impofi: that can be levied on the people. 

At Athens, thofe whofe land did not yield 
two hundred meafures of grain paid nothing tq 
the ftate. It is not true that the import, be- 
caufe it is a facrifice of a part of his wealth 
made by the individual to fecure the rert, ought 
to be paid alike by all in proportion to what 
they poflefs. The people pay by their hands, 
by public labours of every defeription, by the 
dangers to which they expole thcmfelves in all 
perilous trades, and by the workmen and fol- 
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dicrs they inceflaiitly fupply in their own per-* 
foils, and in thofe of their children. Thus the 
dire£t efFeft of the fenfible law of Athens above 
cited, was to refpe£l Uttle fortunes^ at the fame 
time abforbing, through the impoft, a part of 
the opulence of the rich. 

To take from thofe who have no real pro¬ 
perty a part of their perfonal acquifitions, is to 
make rhcm pay a double tax. They have from 
their birth been the flaves of the fociety, which 
. impofes on them the weightieft burthens; and 
to take from them a part of their fpecie, is to 
fnatch from them, not a legitimate tribute, but 
a neceffary part of their fubfiftence. They pay 
the taxes by their labours and daily ferviccs ; 
and when they furrender up their life for a 
fmall falary, if the value of the articles of com¬ 
mon confumption is not on that account dimi- 
niflied in proportion to their indigence, there 
cannot but be an injuftice, fince their laborious 
days, conftantly expofed, arc the moft efficacious 
tribute they can offer to their country. 

The government ought to adopt the moft ri¬ 
gorous meafures to prevent the ftate from being 
deprived of the articles of its own growth. To 
exchange food for money, more cfpecially when 
the population is confiderable, is to order a great 
part of the inhabitants to diminifli their con¬ 
fumption. 
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t’l.nirption, and to condemn them to the penalty 
of want. When indullry has fertilized the 
cart!), arc the lives of men to be in a manner 
exported, to fatisfy the cupidity of a fevv fpecii- 
lators, who barter for gold the fubfiflaiicc of the 
laborious claffes of focicty ? 

The commerce which deprives the ftate of 
nicful articles for ftipci fluities, is perhaps a dan¬ 
gerous one ; it certaijily facilitates the growth 
of dangerous monopolies. When the mafs of 
lilvcr is equal to the general wants, it is always 
fufficient. 

C-ommon fenfe alone, for it requires nothing 
more, mull convince us that what the harveft 
vieids of funerfluous ousiht to be referved arainff 
famine. But lidren to the writers on econo¬ 
mics :—they will give you a thoufand plaufible, 
but bad reafons, to prove to you that it is at all 
times expedient, without any reflriilion what¬ 
ever, to exchange with our neighbours corn for 
fpecie. The latter, they fay, will improve our 
lands: this certainly looks well upon paper ; 
but good fenfe, which has not ventured fo far 
in its refearches, has, at length, obliged us to 
acknowledge, that the furplus of the harveft 
belongs either to the immediate population, cr 
that of the adjacent province, and that to remove 
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it to a greater diftance is equally dangerous and 
unjuft. 

Thus thofe on whom the title of ^vrlters on 
economics (cconomifies) has been beftowed, have 
not made the greateft progrefs in the economi¬ 
cal fcience. They have fpoken in the firft place 
of an evidence which was to carry conviftion to 
the minds of all, and this pretended evidence is 
entirely made up of obfeurities or common ideas, 
clcathed in a pompous jargon. Their barbarous 
language, their myfterious obfeurity, has not 
procured for thefe new oracles all the fe<fl:aries 
they expe« 5 led: the phantom of evidence^ that 
univerfal defpot, they brought forward, has not 
reftrained the ambitious monopolizer’s paftion 
for gain; while the unbridled love of luxury 
and jobbing has braved the truths which they 
faid were as demonftrable as the cxailcft calcu¬ 
lation. 

They have milconceived the moral order on 
which the phyfical order repofes. They have 
prefumed that the latter would fuffice; and, 
lofing fight of the expediency of tempering and 
direfting the human heart, have negle£led to 
purify the virtues in their fanftuary. They 
have abufed the excellent principle of liberty, 
by endeavouring, in the firft place, to render it 
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indefinite, snd afterwards ap|.>Iying it to objects 
of the fiifc neceffity, in a covetous age, and. 
under an avaricious government. They have 
reprefeated to the people the neceffity of their 
exporting their corn, which tirey were not at 
the fame thne fure of replacing : die exhaufiion 
was fpeedy, tlie replacement flow. Their 
unique and territorial impofl, the idea of which, 
however, they have borrowed, would be admi¬ 
rable, although far lefs perfedl than the tvthe of 
Vauban with which they have found fault, 
provided every other abufe was reformed: but 
they have failed to perceive, that nothing was 
borrowed from their fyh m uniefs what could 
fatisfy the cupidity of individuals, and that the 
truths from which nc' private advantage could 
be drawn were ridiculed and condemned. The 
economical fcicnce, which was to pri fcdl the 
legiflation of the univcitc, has been prodinftive 
of far more milchief than good, beccule it has 
not accommodated its principles to circum- 
flances. 

The terror with which the imagination of the 
people is infpired by the unlimited exportation 
of corn is to be taken into the account. It is 
fometimes kindled up without a caufe ; but I 
aik, are the people wrong ? Gan they have read 
the pamphlets, and heard the differtations 
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and iY.,’’/, wcifihini:; the one sgainfl the other ? 
Food is dearer to ir.aa than his life, for this rca- 
lon, that !)c fccis hu!;per, but is lenhble iicititer 
of lira nor death. It is alio dearer to him titan 
Id erty ; and for theie reaions, ih.c terrible ap- 
prchenfioa of fami'.se mvtli be banifhed. As the 
people conftantly dread mceopoly, which they 
have teen carried to an cxccihve pitch, do not 
be forj-ririu if their terrors arc awakened by cx- 
portat'an : where there is error, the life of man 
is endan wared. 

yfccoiJing to fome, France grows a little 
moic com ilian fhc cenfumes ; and according 
to (.there, dots r;ct produce a lufneient quantity 
to ihoport hrr noonlation : for, notwifh.ihinding 
cur I'elf-luihcitncv and prefumption, which will 
not allow us to cnlcitain anv iort of doubts, we 
arc extremely ignorant on elT'cntial points. Be 
it as it may, France has rccourfc to the Neapo¬ 
litans and Sicilian^, as well as to Africa ; and 
this fccms to prove that our crops arc not equal 
to our wants. I/ircifi. v*'ur view towards la 
Bcauce, tliat province v. hich produces luch fins 
ecru : well ! more than the one half of its in¬ 
habitants eat black i;read. Why is com to be 
exported, when in fcveral of our provinces not 
the fourth piart of the inlnibitauts have bread 
fuflicicnt to fatisfy the calls gf nature ? Let us 
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import coni from the United States of Americs, 
and give in exchange onr wine, olive, oil, and- 
frviits. The agricnltural people in France groan 
under a heavy weight of impofls, and mnft be 
allowed the bcr,cfit of a more advrarlageous cul¬ 
ture to nav the colleftors. 

Inflead of fellin'^ corn to foreigners, let us 
purchafe it of ihcm, and let France imitate the 
good rural rnother, who will not fnijcr her iu- 
fiint to be at any time without a flics of bread 
in its hand, fliould it even not be eaten, but 
thrown on the irround to feed the chickens. 

O 

We will now take a view of ocr colonies. 
Hear the cries of St. Domingo, where the in¬ 
habitants complain of the excckivc price, the 
fcareity, and the bad quality of the meal they 
import. Det us carry American corn to the 
French fngar iflands, and let us turn a deaf ear 
to the writers who have reduced us to a half- 
famiOicd llate, who are ignorant that men fol¬ 
low the articles cflential to their fupport, and 
that the exportation of corn is attended by the 
emigration of the inhabitants. 

Finally, may the exportation of corn, at all 
times wifclv limited, afford the cultivator every 
advantage to which he is entitled, without, at 
the fame time, expofing to w^ant, or infpiring 
with a terror equivalent to a famine, t'rc nu- 
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merous confumers of a kingdom, the metropolis 
of which is fituated at a great diftance from the 
fea coafts. 

The writers on economics have more efpe- 
cially difpleafed me on this account, that they 
have chofen to exprefs themfelves in undefined 
terms. The rpfirit of the fe£t has made them 
haughty in their mode of thinking, and in their 
difeourfes fententious and abrupt; while their 
pedantry has loll them the efteem of every fen- 
fible man, of all thofe who deteft a faftidiouf- 
nefs either of conduft or phrafe. When the 
quellion of the commerce of corn is agitated, 
they will allow no reilraint whatever : mono¬ 
poly takes the advantage of their doctrines, by 
which individual cupidity is flattered, and on 
them falls all the odium of the mifehiefs that 
have refulted from the proclamation of •a. general 
freedom of export. Inftead of giving a new turn 
to their fyflem, inftead of acknowledging the 
calamities by which, in the firft inftance, it 
had been followed up, they have ftood their 
ground with all the pertinacioufnefs of logical 
difputants, and have contended againft the urgent 
remonftrances of famifhed France. 

Thele new doflors, who would needs have 
their opinions, for the greater part obfeure, to 
be fo many infallible guides, and whom the 

public 
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public mind, in its early tShrvefcence, veae- 
rated like ancient legifiators, annexing to eacfi 
of them the ftamp and phyfiognomy of a Solon 
or a Lycurgns, were only entitled to di£tin£llon 
by their obfcurity, their political jargon, impu¬ 
dent quackery, obftinacy, bad flile, and ridicu¬ 
lous eniphafiS. Out of their iect, according to 
themfelvcs, there was neither talent, reafon, 
nor difcernment; and the economxal principles 
were to fway Europe and the whole world. 

Shortly, however, a jvll appreciation of thefe 
principles, extremely difficult of adoption, gave 
rife to that difdain which puuifhes the enthu- 
fiafm of fe£laries; and the new fchool wa- ef- 
fed'ually humbled by the well merited cont'nnpt 
of every real philolopher. Not that all their 
ideas were falfe or badlv fc.amdcd, but becaufe 
they had imprudently promi.lged them without 
being themfelves acquainted with the tone, ’.cy 
of their colleftive application, and Hill lets '< ith 
the confcquences that would rclult man linan. 
They were ftridtly and literally political char¬ 
latans. 

By thefe writers every old image has been 
revived. According to them the ^i»g is the fa¬ 
ther of the monarchy, a Jatker of a family ; and 
his fubjeifts no other than adult children. They 
have whirled round in a badly deferibed circle, 
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COMMERCE OF CORN. 

GUC.IiT or oi'-'lit not toe free CvOirmerce of 

C* 

corn to le allcwe.i ? This irn; ortePt (I'lefiion, 
iii'-’jcJ tiic iTicfr ir. i.ortant of ah jHl.-ital qi:..!- 
tioiis, Lecaule it coiiccn;s the fuppo.rt of every 
citizcii, has been under for thei'e 

tv/enty-five or tihrty years pafi. Wirhoi.t c:i- 
terhig into t':e ivafoniugs ae.iu^eci I v the (ie- 
foiidcrs of the opinions on citlu,r hue, i ir.all 
co' fne myfeif to a few oblerv.uions whlcli ap¬ 
pear to iT.c to be deeifovc, and to me; it the n.oif 
Icrious attentijii. 

It certainly bclonss to t’.'C ca.’th t : noin illi 

w w> 

its population ; an l it is equai.v terta;:;, tii. t a 
nicnarch vvhefe tenitciy Ihoii'u coiiiifi of faiidy 
plains, wild heaths, and dcierts, wotdd be but a 
paltry ib'.cregn. Riid.ts, wlio couvcitcd what¬ 
ever he touchou into gold, and who carried at 
his finger^’ ends mines ftill richer than thofc of 
Potoli, was the moil unhappy of men. Was 

not 
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not Romo, that qr,ecn of tlic v. f.iIJ- ;n vhr moH; 
wretched fVate imaetnublc, winn Sexn:-. 
pcius pK.lilbiteil the iaiKling <A' ci>.-n in the Il.l- 
han poite r.-o;n Sieby, bl^}T^ C''ili ri 

Africa? liis cilizer.s, gicater ti’.p,!) kin^s, v/crc 
lar more wretched tii.'in the inccec/t pCafdiit 
who has bread at his comniaiul, and would 
gladly hav .: exebaeged their royalty for a feu' 
meafarcs of corn. 

The bed and mod powerful of cmrlrcs is 
iinquedionably therefore that wlfich has tlva 
mod fertile toil, and which nouridres tlie gre; ted 
number inliabitants. But of what import is 
the amount of the ponulatiou, which in hraucc, 
for indance, cxcrcds t w tinv ndliions ( f :w''u, 
that inhabits and ct!iti\at,.. .1 ! iiile loi!, if the 
corn it erows is lujt fur ItitK i Mow this corn 
is certainly not tirr tlujic w ht) yyovV it, at the 
fame time tliat tlicir exidrncL, becomes abfo- 
lutcly prccaricais, and at the m; r; y <.t their 
enemies, or of a Cf'mj'anv (;t merthants, pro¬ 
vided r'jc commerce uf coui is allow ed. No¬ 
thing is caller than to prove tiiis, and to carry 
the demoatfration .to evicbnce itlch : but that 
nothing may be wanting to this end, i thal! put 
a few prtdiininary quefiions. 

I. What is the number of the inlvabitants rf 
France ? hove miany foreigners are rclident 
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there ? and how many feptiers* of wheat are 
reouired for the ivourifhrneiit of all? Of thefe 

t 

fa£ls we arc at prel'ent ignorant. 

2. What corn do we require for our colo¬ 
nies r is their population precilcly known ? have 
tho'ic who inhabit them been faithful!} num¬ 
bered ? Here again we are in the dark. 

How much corn is empHyed in articles of 
prfty, in tLc neun/hment of animals, &c. &c. ? 
W c k; ovv ii.itlnng of all this. 

4. Wi:..t O' mber of feptiers of corn do our 
haivelt.'> on so aveiage yield ? and how many 
are cmpb'Ncd as feeds ? We are ignorant ftill. 

5. Docs France produce more corn than is 
nccelTarv for its own confumption, or docs it 
not produce enough ? No one can fay with any 
precifion. According to lome, fhe grows a 
fifth more than Hie confuraes; and, according 
to others, an infufficient quantity, infomuch, 
that the is obliged to draw fupplics from Sicily, 
and the coaH of Barbary. Now, I alk how, in 
the midll of all this uncertainty, we are to judge 
with any determinate precifion? 

If it were certain that wa had a million fep¬ 
tiers of corn, more than is fufficient for the 
nourifhment of the inhabitants, I fliould fay 

* The feptier contains twelve bufhels. 
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that we mic;ht then allow the free exportation 
of that quantity, provided it were to be drswn. 
from the provinces by which it was produced; 
for -were it to be taken, for example, from a 
fouthern t'lcvince, which has not produced a 
quanth, (vihcient for its own nourifhment, 
that wierciied province, as well as the fur- 
rcrunding ones, woi'ld be ftarved, feeing that 
the mifehief gaining more and more ground, 
the fcarcity woind have time to commit its ra¬ 
vages before fuccour could be brought from the 
northern province. I mull: here obferve, that 
the exportation of meal fhould be preferred, 
becaufe the bran in that cafe would at leaft be 
ours, and our millers would be the gainers. 

Thofe who have written upon corn, and 
more efpecially the partizans of liberty, have, 
for the greater part, entertained mercantile 
ideas: they would be excellent patriots at 
J^ucca or Ragufa. But is the regimen of a 
great kingdom, fuch as France, limilar to that 
of the republic of Saint Marino ? 

If you have only a fufficient quantity of corn, 
keep it: if you have not enough, purchafe. If 
you have fomewhat too much, ftore up the 
furplus : you are tenacious enough of your 
gold, and why not be equally fo of your corn, 
which is far more effential, fince the life of 


man 
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man, anJ above all of t:lC n'.iin wJlO iilL('Ui 
and v.'ho ccnftitutcs the true rkbes of the kiU!,:- 
tlorn, fince the love of the country and hi.iu .- 
nity, I'lnce the fatety of the Hate is depentlint 
cn it ? 

To fell corn v.’lt’iout knowijio'wlicthcr tbcic 
is luflicicat for lu/inc confumpiioii, is, not to 
Ipeak too harihly, cn imp;udance which no 
■^rcat nation eiitrht ever to corheiit to : to dif- 
pofe of the buad of its children is a horrible 
crime which fliould not Hain the name of any 
country. The citizen owes to the country his 
blood; and will it not in return Lcrifice to him 
the cupidity of a few individu.ds ? Is the focicty 
r.:iy other than tlie obligation of all the indi¬ 
viduals to concur luv> aids the 2;cneral fafetv and 
prcfperlty ? 

If there arc good years, there are alfo indif¬ 
ferent and bad ones. In the oocd years there 
insy perhaps be no great room for appichcnfion ; 
but in the indifferent and bad ones, who will 
take upon him to fay, that the hinglifli and the 
rich Hollanders will not unite and deprive us of 
our corn ? Forty or fifty millions of livres dex- 
teroufly remitted, and diflributcd in the places 
adjacent to the provinces where the crops firall 
have particularly failed, will cany alarm and 
defolation throughout. Our poor fellow citizens 

will 
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Will perifli through hunger; and our enemies 
will in the event carry out of the kingdom 
twice the capital they embarked in the adven¬ 
ture a few months before. The French mer¬ 
chants will thcmftlvts augment the mifehief; 
and the greedy iarmcr will be in no hafte to fell, 
finding that lie can derive an advantage from 
the public mifery. 

Corn is befides a commodity too neccfiiiry to 
be cntrinhcd and abandoned to the combinations 
of me: chants devoid of any principle, and tblrfi:- 
ing aiier gain : thefe arc unfortunately, in a 
rich couutiy, fuch as France, b)^ far too numer¬ 
ous. It is placing in their hands the hie of the 
poor ; and we know that the fafety of the peo¬ 
ple ought to be the fupreme law. 

It may be added, that corn is of too great a 
bulk, and the freight of it too coflly, not to 
fwallow up the proxhts which can legally ariib 
from its exportation to a forcigui market, even 
when it is purcha/cd at the chcapefl: rate ; fuch 
a traffic can therefore only be advantageous when 
the article is re-fold to the nation from which 
it has been drawn. It conlifis then in reality 
merely of forcfiallings ruinous to the people, 
and becomes a pure jobbing, inftead of being an 
efficient branch of commerce. Poland is differ¬ 
ently circiimflaiiced ; but what are Poland, 

Egypt* 
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Egypt, and the coaft of Barbary ? are they to 
furnifh an example to Fiance ? Sicily and Eng¬ 
land are iflands without provinces in the Medi¬ 
terranean ; and what they do in this refpe£l 
proves nothing. 

Colbert, who has been fo few - h. ; - ■ 
by our modern political en.pirics, <• - . 

much facrac '-y when he obliged each > > _ . i 
of France to fupply itfelf. That giCdt u.. , 
who well knew the thoughtlelTnefs of t, 2 
French people, and who was apprehenfive that 
the cultivation of corn, the true riches of t'le 
ftate, might yield to that of the vine, t-'-bacco, 
&c. or to the planting of wood, prohibited the 
mutual fuccour of the different provinces. By 
this expedient they were obliged to grow corn 
equivalent to their nourifliment; and it may be 
affirmed, that Colbert, in this way, rendered 
the mofi; important fervice to his country and 
agriculture, notwithflanding he has, acci'rding 
to our modern doftors, done quite the contrary. 

It is unneceffary to add, that when corn was 
wanted in any one of the provinces, th it ftatef- 
man took care to be at hand with a fupply, 
The foreign pnrehafes he made of that article 
at the commencement of his miniftry, and the 
ovens he conftrufted at the Louvre for the ufe 
of the people, fufficiently evince the refpeft he 
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entertained for the laborious dais to whom we 

owe all our enjoyments. 

Colbert’s adminiftration on this fcore w'as 
the more fagacious, becaufe he at the fame time 
paid a particular attention to the manufadtures 
v.’hich have extended and enriched our com¬ 
merce. If the cuhivation of wheat had been 
nedttSed, no dc-fot can be entertained but that 
manual labour, become too dear, would have 
^iven a me)) tal b)ow to our manufadorics. To 
the end that \vc may either rival or excel fo¬ 
reign nat'ons, the indifpenfable articles of life 
mufi; be fo cheap as to render the workman’s 
daily wages low. 

Sully, under a monarch who was truly the 
father of his people, is celebrated for the pro- 
tedion he afforded to agriculture; while Henry 
the Great, on his part, is celebrated for having 
oftablifhed, contrary to the opinion of Sully, 
certain raanufadories : it has been faid, not 
wiih.Ait feafon, that the latter had a clearer 
fight than his minifter. Colbert has happily 
blended the great aim of each ; and Colbert has 
notwithftanding been blamed. 

But when fuch a fyftem is purfued, what be¬ 
comes of liberty ? 

No one can be more fenlible than I am, that 
liberty is the foul of commerce, which reftraiut 
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kills: but what liberty is that which mnA' r.c- 
ceflarily lead to the ruin of the country : Is the 
farmer not free, becaufe he is deprived ot the 
power of Aarving the unfortunate pcafants wijo 
work for him ? If liberty is to be made the ii»- 
ftrument of homicide, flavery is certainly an 
hundred times preferable. 

Since, however, the freedom of the cultivator 
is fo much contended for, it appears to me that 
that of the poor labourer Ihould not have been 
left out of the account, Gnce it is he who bedews 
the earth with the fweat which Axils from Jhx 
brow. What would become of the former un- 
Icfs for the toil of the latter ? 1 recoilecl a jjeriod 
when the laborious c'afs gained a comfortable 
livelihood by weaving, and refufed to quit their 
looms for the plough-fhare, until at length they 
were conftraiued to do fo by an cdi^l of the par¬ 
liament of the province. Now, who has the 
greatcA rcafon to complain of the want of liber¬ 
ty, the firmer or the peafant ? Why were there 
not on that occafion, rcmonArances in favour of 
the liberty of the people ? 

Befides, what is here meant by the words 
liberty and property? To whom does France 
belong ? To its own inhabitants, or to the in¬ 
habitants of Germamy : Or is it the birth-right 
of the French, or that of the people of Algiers ? 

It 
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Jl is the coeiilry of i' rcr.chiVirp. of every dtfestp- 
ticii—it i:. th:ir n';other, aud is bound to iiourdii. 
tlicn). As i'lirely as the foil is theirs, lo arc tlie 
fruits and prodiu'ifions it iupjdies ; and to thcfe 
they Lave v.nyaiiiicnaLlv the fife nh^ht. 

l\'ow Vvliat becomes ot thiS rir.iit, of this pro¬ 
perty, if foreigners dliputc it with tht.ia ? And 
why docs the cuhivalcr call on the hidhuidiraii 
to confume lils fruit, Lis eggs, liis luitter, his 
cheefe, his turkies, his hay, ids Laricy, fee. A,c. 
and refufe to ente'r into a ooinmerce v Ith him 
for the mofl: indifi'enfiMj a tide of Ii:h r l’i;c 
latter rids him of aitides which he cannot ex¬ 
port ; and it becomes the more his detv, 
throurdi a motive of yntitod:. t’nat he fhonkl 

O i..' ' 

fell to the other the cnlv c<M.;n.cdjtv tiiat cm 
bear exportation. 

1 

But, alter all, is it true, ti.at '.r.e. 011111:^ finds 
an advanta.ge in the f;..f.. n. ol eyport 1 B.y 
the culture, or t!ic tiii cu'iil- 

valor, for particrilar care oudit *'0 le taken to 
clbhnguifh tiiem. In ti. t .f’.'e 1 fee the 110- 
bleft and fniL of art.-.; in it-, cu-ilvator 1 can re¬ 
cognize merely a kind of rncrccrary, who obtains 
‘from an intendant or a pn.pr'/ tor, for a certain 
pecuniary confidcration, p..r:;,>hhori to v.’cik and 
enrich himfelf. V dturc js >u r common mo¬ 
ther; while the huiXi'. r is no other than a 
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fiinple citizen, who earns his bread aS mod; other 
citizens do. 

Were the land in France to be the property 
of the cultivator, he would without doubt gain 
in proportion as corn Ihould be dearer, or 
his lands better cultivated : but in the prefent 
date of things, I can perceive, that the dearer 
corn is the more the rent of farms is enhanced. 
The farmer who has enriched himfelf, when he 
hads that his rent is raided, quits his farm and 
lives on his favings. His wretched fucceffor 
torments, fatigues, vexes, and exhaufts the land 
to make it bring more than it will bear. If the 
corn continues to be fold, at what in the phrafe 
of the writers on economics is termed a good 
p-'icc, he pays his landlord, and contrives to fup- 
port himfelf. if on the contrary it fells for lefs 
than this pretended good price, the farm is half 
ruined, and the cultivator wholly fo. Thus can 
nothing, according to my opinion, be more 
difaftrous than this fine lyftem. 

Let me conclude. To adt fagacioufly on fo 
nice an occafion, I maintain that the firft ftep 
ouglit to be, to determine with precifion, how 
many individuals there are in France, and how 
many feptiers of corn are produced on an average 
yearly. As fuch an inveftigation appears to be far 
too arduous for our national levity, it is proba¬ 
ble 
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ble that there will be a conficlerable lapfc of time 
before we lliall be enabled to afeertain whether 
we have too much, or too little corn, whether 
W'e ought, or ought not to fell. And as fuch 
an experiment, Ihould it fail, would infallibly 
be fatal to the exigence of a number of citizens, 
and would ruin many others, I am of opinion 
that it would be wife, and above every other 
confdcration humane, to feek every means by 
which fo difaftrous an error may .be fhunned. 

It alfo ftrikes me, that the price of corn ought 
never to be fixed. 

Firfl, becaufe the proprietor having it at his 
option, either to let or refufe his farm at fuch 
or fuch a price, the farmer ought alfo to be 
free to give his commodity at fuch or fuch 
another price ; and this is the liberty which is 
his due. But as the man who labours and en¬ 
dures fitigues is a Frenchman, as well as the 
nobleman who does nothing, or the lawyer who 
multiplies flamps upon paper—as this indigent 
individual is truly the child of the earth, (ince 
by him the earth is fertilized, the leaft he has 
to expert is that her produdivenefs fliould fup- 
port him. Thus ought care to be taken, by a 
wife circumfpeftion, that on the onp hand, 
bread lhall not be too dear for the poor, and on 
the other hand, that it fhall not be fold at fo 
VoL. 1 . Hh low 
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low a price as to diftrefs and ruin the cultivator. 
Again, as the lov/cr clafs can live at a Imall ex¬ 
pence, manual labour fhould not be too well 
paid : and tins latter regulation would make 
our manufa«!lurcs flourilh, and preferve good 
order. 

I am therc'.ore of opinion, fccondly, that the 
price of the feptier of wheat may vary from 
fifteen to thirty livses; the poor man and the 
cultivator will each of them iuid the benefit of 
it, according as the price fliall be more or lefs 
diflant fiom thcfc two extremes. Our com¬ 
merce would infallibly feel the benefit of fuch 
a plan. And, 

Thirdly, I am finally of opinion that the mu¬ 
nicipal bodies ought to be enjoined to colleft 
and {lore up this commodity whenever it (hall 
be fold at a very low price. This expedient 
ought to be entered on with much prudence 
and circumfpedtion. If France could one day 
fuccccd in ftoring up in magazines a fupply of 
corn for about half a year, I think that the ex¬ 
portation which has crazed fo many heads might 
then be allowed. Indeed, as foon as bread 
fhould become exceflively dear, it would be 
merelyonecefliiry to fhut the ports, and open 
the granaries. The merchants and fpcculators 
would then find themfelves in the predicament 

of 
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of felling at a and would be very careful 
in future how they fhould engage in fo precari¬ 
ous a commerce ; and France having (lored up 
an abundance fufficient to provide again/I every 
emcigcncy, the purfes of the fpcculators would 
net he weighty enough to purchafe fuch a quan¬ 
tity of corn, as could produce the difaibr.eus 
confequciices by which alone they can be en¬ 
riched. 


TRADING SOCIETIES. 

THE fpirit of national induflry was the prin¬ 
ciple which actuated Holland. In fuch a Fate 
the people cafily rniflakc a wifli to mend their 
fortunes for a lively attachment to the main¬ 
tenance of the conftitution. Religious, civil, 
and economical liberty conflantly fiourilhes in 
trading focicties, on this account that the foie 
attention of the Hate is occupied by the prefer- 
vation of public credit. A trading company 
evinces how far the combinatiens of the fpirit 
of commerce can be carried. Tlie Eaft India 
company exercifes all the rights of iovcrcignty 
on the coaft of Malabar, and in the India fcas. 
Here then are merchants who cxercife a real de- 
fpotifm, but who in their intercourfe wdth each 

other adhere to the laws of dilfributive jufticc. 
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The eftablifhmeut of this company is no bur¬ 
then to the ftatc, the expences of which it rather 
ferves to lelTen. 

Political induftry has befides undertaken to 
direct the fpirit of private intereft. The latter 
conftantly giving to the human mind a vigorous 
impuhion, the ftate ought not to trench on its 
natural privilege, nor to feel the fmalleft por¬ 
tion of jcaloufy at the riches and power of a 
company of merchants, who, while they are un- 
diftinguiflied merchants at home, are fuffered to 
be the fovereigns of India. The independence 
of the flate has nothing to dread from commer¬ 
cial men, who by the union of their credit and 
riches add to its ftrength. 

The Dutch merchants were regarded as their 
deliverers, by the Indians wearied with the 
haughty domination of the Portuguefe and Spa¬ 
niards. This is what enabled the former to 
eftabliih and fortify themfelves without difficul¬ 
ty in every part of India: they had rather to 
combat the jealoufy of the Europeans, than the 
combinations of the Indians. 

The obfcrvaiions I now make rcfpcdling com¬ 
mercial companies, are founded on the prefent 
flatc of things ; fo far as regards my own indi¬ 
vidual opinion, I am very far from approving 

of 
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of the mode in ^vhich thefe companies have 
been formed. The principle of them is invari¬ 
ably bad ; and it is highly repugnant to reafon 
and good fenfe, that fovereign authority fhould 
be placed in the hands of a merchant, or of a 
clerk—and that a throne fhould be erefted in a 
ihop or writer’s office. 

Thefe rajahs, with a clothier’s yard for a 
feeptre, notwithiftanding all the riches they pof- 
fef;, excite my pity. It is a profanation of the fo- 
vereignty to divide it into fo many hands, to fub- 
jcdl; it to the caprices of a company of merchants, 
and to convert it into an inftrument to fatisfy 
their cupidity. Royalty is made to command, not 
to be a flave : it fhould wear a crown, and not roll 
cafks of pepper ; its balance fhould weigh the 
interefts of nations, not gums and canella. I 
am an emperor, faid Thcophilus to his wife 
Theodora, and you make me a pilot of a galley. 
He was perfectly in the right, fince it is not 
becoming in a fovereign, who is the father and 
guaidian of the laws, to fubmit to any degree of 
degradation. What fubjedl would wifli to treat 
with the clerks of him who is fuperior to 
the law ? What would befuies become of the 
people, if the prince were to employ the public 
revenues and the fovereignty in commerce ? and 
would not commerce itfelf be annihilated ? 
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If Solomon font a fleet to Oj'hir, lie dicl it as 
a monarch, not as a merchant : he wifliefl to 
excite the emulation of his people, and to en¬ 
courage their incluflry ; to clear for them a 
road, not to difpute one with them. If the 
Medici employed commerce for their elevation, 
they did not defeead from fovcieignty to be¬ 
come merchants. 

I am an advocate for a company, fincc for 
a very difiant tralfic a company is ncccfhuy ; I 
am of opinion, that it fliould enjoy an cxcluhvc 
privilege, fincc othervvife it cannot flourlfli ; 
but I think that this company ought to be 
united with the fovereign and the nation. This 
junftion is not fo impraflicablc as may be appre¬ 
hended, and I can take upon me to aflert, tliat 
it would be pre-eminently jull, and far more 
perfcfl: than any of the prefent companies. 

By this wife mean, brought to its true point 
of flmplicity, the monarch would preferve in an 
integral ftate the right of commanding, which 
does and muft belong to him alone. The 
exclufive privilege, v/hich can at the moft be 
granted to the autiiors of certain new inven* 
tions, and that only for a time, but which will 
always be repugnant when granted by the fove¬ 
reign to a few individuals, to the exclufion and 
detriment of almoft the whole of his people, 

who 



who have the fame claims on his bountv, the 
exclufive privilege, I fay, would no longer be 
either unjuft or revolting, fmee the whole natibii 
might and would effeftually participate in its 
advantages. On its fide, the company would 
uncontrovertibly be more perfect, richer, more 
powerful, and more juft tlian any of thofe that 
now exift. It would at the fame time belong 
to the king and his people, fo as to fulfil all the 
conditions required b) tiic ftricleft juftice, the 
facred rights of fovercignty, and thofe not lefs 
facred ones of the people, u hoin a monarch 
ou2:ht at no time to exclude from his beneft- 
cence, fince he has been lb often reprefented 
emblematically as the fun, which warms every 
human being, and difjoenfes his light indiferi- 
rninatcly to all. 

The treaties on commerce without exception, 
and all the differ rations on the objedl of this 
chapter, the offspring of the puzzled.brain of 
fliort-fglited politicians, rcfolve every thing in¬ 
to this one word, liberty. Merchants burn 
your parchments; your conventions are ridi¬ 
culous : let each pay according to his own fan¬ 
cy, and each will he rich ; for no one willingly 
embraces poverty, and no one knows better tlian 
he who contradls what is meet for him. 

Spain, to cement her grandeur, has, in a 
H h 4 manner, 
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manner, converted South America into a deferf, 
and has deftroyed nearly the whole of the old 
inhabitants : flie has held it more expedient to 
murder than to civilize them, to deilroy than 
to govern them. The ccnfequencc has been, 
that, after the lapfe of a flioi t period, Ihe found 
herfelf in pofleflionof an immenfe, but dcvaftat- 
ed, country ; of abundance of valuable predne- 
tiens, without hands to collc<!il them ; and of 
inexhaullible treafures, without thofe who 
fhould explore them in tb.c bowels of the earth. 

To polfefs gold and filver, flie has deftroyed 
what is far more precious—men. She has in 
the iffuc been obliged to depopulate herfelf to 
repeoplc her conquefls, to purchafe at a prodi¬ 
gious expcncc the human fpccics fhe had before 
annihilated without knowing its utility', and to 
fubftitute for men polifhed and civilized, fuch 
as w'cre the Mexicans and Peruvians,—to men 
under the controul of princes, laws, and reli¬ 
gion, the negroes fhe has been obliged to pur¬ 
chafe and tranfport at a prodigious expence from 
the CO ft of Africa to America. 

Thus has fhe deftroyed, firft the conquered 
country, and afterwards the one by which it 
was fubjugated. Vain of her treafures, fhe 
would not take the trouble to give them a real 
ftamp of value by commerce, but furrendered 

the 
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the advantages fhe might have derived from 
them, to other nations which, bj their indu/}r^ 
have made them theirs: fhe favv nothino- but 

O 

the mines; the men efcaped her notice. She 
was foon afterwards obliged with the greater 
part cf her mines to purchafe men. 

Holland, on the contrary, in a territory 
either difcovered or conquered, firft fought men 
and commerce; afterwards gold and valuable 
commodities. Defirous to be the foie pofTeffor 
of certain precious articles, fpices, fhe did not 
deflroy the inhabitants of the regions that pro¬ 
duce thcfe fpices, but obliged them to root up 
a part of the trees that bear them. It was not 
her aim to be the fovereign of fo vaft a terri¬ 
tory, but merely to poffefs in it a powerful efla- 
blifhment, viewing the inhabitants as neigh¬ 
bours and friends, not as flaves. Humanity 
revolts at flavery, and infcnfibly accufloms it- 
felf to the neighbourhood of people who have 
altogether different manners, different laws, and 
different gods. And is not this proximity itfelf 
the work of nature ? In her foreign fettlements, 
Holland is fecurely eftablifhed by fortreffes, and 
has contrafted alliances : her plan has been to 
render herfelf the arbitrefs, not the fovereign ; 
and fhe has left her friends, the aborigines, in 

poffefliou 
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pofleflion of their princes, their laws, and their 
religion. 

She has thus been the preferver of men, and 
confequcntly of the wants of men, of thole- 
wants which conllitute commerce. She has 
taken their commodities, and has given them 
her own in exchange ; Ihc has fupplied the in¬ 
habitants of Europe with the produdions of 
Alia, and thole of Alia with the produflioiis of 
Europe; Ihe has clad Aha with the manufac¬ 
tures of Europe, and Europe with the manufac¬ 
tures of Alia; and, I'overeign arbitrcfs of all 
thefe exchanges, Ihe has rendered herfelf the 
general commercial agent of the known world, 
the centre of commerce, and confequently of 
wealth, and the channel through which all the 
riches of the four quarters of the globe nccef- 
farily pafs. 


OF CERTAIN CANTONS STILED REPUBLICAN. 

HOW llrangely terms are abufed! I have 
feeii cantons ftiled republican*, abandoned to 
all the luxury of monarchies, and the bafenefs 
of defpotical governments. Nothing republican 

* Berne, Friboufg, Lucerne ,Soleure, Geneva, &c. 


can 
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can be found in them unlefs the name they 
carry: their precepts are the moft rigid poffible, 
and corruption has its fulleft fcope and triumph, 
while the ufages are altogether contrary to the 
fpirit of the old conftitution. Thefe little cities 
hold out to the view a cupidity covered by the 
fiighteft malk ; and it is a matter of utter afto- 
nifliment to obferve and contemplate a city con¬ 
taining ten thoufand fouls, which not long 
hnce difplayed the finefl and moft heroical 
fcntimeiits, univerfally infedlcd by a leaven of 
fervitude. 

Thus do new manners fuddenly found a new 
conftitution. It is no longer a republic, in 
which a multiplicity of fprings produce an uni¬ 
que movement; it is the clafs of the rich, who 
more or lefs opprefs that of the poor; and the 
latter merit their fate, fince they, in the firft 
place, fold themfelvcs, and afterwards put too 
high a price on their dcpendance. 

Riches introduced into a fmall republic change 
its inftitutions : they are at leaft the principal 
caufe of the metaphyfico-political jargon we ob¬ 
ferve, and which thofc whom it concerns alone 
refufe to fee, to exculpate themfelves from a 
charge of obftinacy and voluntary error. 

In thefe republics the popular aflemblies are 
tumultuous in the extreme, and of no efficacy 
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in their deliberations : prejudices founded on the 
vilell: habits maintain in them their afcendancy, 
while the public utility is confulted by no ge¬ 
neral view. What irrefragably proves that the 
fmall number* ought to rule the great, is that 
humanity is never lefs confulted than in very 
numerous affemblies, where the paffions main¬ 
tain a ftrife, and fecret enmities are fomented. 
To the end that any thing beneficial may rcfult 
from the deliberations of thefe large affemblies, 
it is neceffary that two or three individuals 
Ihould by a refolutc tone command the reft : it 
is not the number which decides, but a few 
men of a vigorous temperament of mind ; and 
it unfortunately occurs moft frequently, that to 
this afcendancy of talent an intriguing and dan¬ 
gerous fpirit is annexed. 

A multitude is frequently affembled to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion on what it does not under- 
ftand ; and it is fortunate in fuch a cafe if the 
good fenfe of a fingle individual decides more 
juftly than the aggregate mafs of citizens could 
have done; for the many are not fitted to weigh 
public affairs. 

When a large affemblage has to determine on 

* By the fmall number^ I with always to be underflood (he re~ 
frefentatme gtveritmeat. 


what 
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what belongs to flow reflexion, the mind of 
each individual is heated, and the true point of 
view is lofl. Can the multitude daily'examine 
into the defeflive parts of the political machine ? 
Will it feck out, will it make choice of agents 
always in a capacity to fill up the deficiencies ? 
Will it call to mind the events by which the 
principles ought to be changed ? Will it fo con- 
fult times and feafons as to avoid confufion ? 
nad, laftly. Will it maintain a certain cquili- 
librium between all the parts ? 

If it is become the practice of modern go¬ 
vernments to do every thing by letters, by 
which audiences, journies, and a profufion of 
unneceflary words are difpenfed with; if the 
language of the adminiflration ought to be firm 
and precife, can this knowledge be expedled 
from a large aflembly in which each individual 
mufl: needs have fomething to fay, and which 
entrufis the moft important fecrets to a con- 
fufed and heterogeneous multitude. 

The people fhould have reprefentatives : for 
their own fecurity they ought not to z& for 
themfelves. 

Popular aflemblies arc flrangers to reafbn, 
and know not pity. They fupport an injufticc 
in the firfl: inftance by that obftinacy, which is 
the leading charadleriftic of an ignorant croud. 
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In thefc afiTemblies two or three individuals 
fhelter themfelves behind the reft, and, confi¬ 
dent of impunity, harafs and opprefs their fel¬ 
low citizens: as they are difpenfed from any 
juftification of the meafures they dire<Sl:, from 
any public inveftigation, they become infinitely 
more brutal, daring, and wicked, than if they 
could be called on to juftify their conduct as 
limple individuals. 


OF THE LANGUAGE OF LAWS. 

IT is always advifeable that a law (hould il- 
luftrate itfelf. It muft command obedience; 
but ought to avoid an imperious tone, efpecially 
when it emanates from a fuigle man. We love 
to fee the monarch refpedl the power of written 
reafon, and explain the motives of a new' de¬ 
cree. We are unwilling to believe that the 
preamble of an edi£t is only a fnare of oratory; 
and as nothing more efFedlually exalts the ma- 
jefty of the throne, than the language of juftice 
and the defire of public utility, there arifes 
from thence, in every breaft, a foothing reflec-^ 
tion that, if the monarch were to be mifled, he 
would not continue inflexible. 


But 
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But if the law emanates from a fenate, it 
ought to be the more folemn, in proportion as 
it muft be more deliberately weighed andionger 
debated ; and confequently the Icgiflation ought 
not to defeend into a detail of the motives which 
rendered the a£l: expedient. It fhould appear 
more imperious than when it proceeds from the 
mouth of a monarch, becaufe its injJcxlbk cha« 
rafter muft be engraved on the mind of every 
fubjeft. 

In no cafe can a law difpenfe with precifion, 
rcafon, and clearnefs ; when it feems diftated 
by nature, when it addrefles rational beings, it 
will be adopted as foon as it evinces the pure 
intentions of government. The citizen, a friend 
to good order, will rejoice to behold that blef- 
fing fecured, whenever its interruption fhall be 
provided againft. 

The force of reafon will ever be the moft 
powerful agent in all human Icgiflations. 

Laws ftiould never threaten ; for threats al¬ 
ways imply a charafter of fear or weakneft# 
They Ihould ordain calmly, as if they wouId< 
when promulged, neceflarily preclude the pof- 
fibiiity of prevarication. 

The multitude of edifts, of ordinances, of 
declarations which repeatedly explain and amend 
^ach other, rnark the embaraffment of the 

giflator. 
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giflator, betray a diflcmpered eye, and ftrip the 
laws of their dignity, by ftiowing the murky 
chaos of little public interefts, which have only 
one afpeft. 

At Naples the law rigoroufly inhibited the 
liberty of marrying. It was armed with fevc- 
rity. What was the confequence of this re- 
flraint ? Lovers, conceiving they could neither 
obtain the confent of their parents, nor unbend 
the rigour of the law, fell upon the expedient of 
pretending a rape; becaufe, by the laws them- 
felves, the reparation of that crime led direftly 
to marriage. The maid, with her virginity 
ftill blooming, complained flie had been vio¬ 
lated ; and as the raviflier muft either wed or 
go to the fcaffold, he efpoufed her. The Nea¬ 
politan legiflation was obliged to modify the 
law refpeSing vP3p.es,, .and to fignify to the 
courts, that they were prohibited for the future 
from receiving any accufation of a rape, unlefs 
it evidently arofe from a real aB of violence. 

,,. When the legiflation defeends frOru its dig- 
#;v , ^ ® 

ility to hinder a collulion of this nature, it bears 
its own condemnation. This one had fet death or 
fhame between the two lovers. Public rcafon 
obliged it to retrad; and what can refill that 
perfuafivc voicej 

If the legiflation attempts to interfere on 

every. 






